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1972. A new Lincoln Continental. 


How it looks in your driveway is important. 
How it acts on a wet pavement at 60 mph is more important. 


Safety, in a Lincoln Continental, 
is road-holding. Balance. Braking. 
Solidity. 

Every Continental is equipped with 
all-weather Michelin steel-belted radial 
ply tires. The sure-footed ride these 
tires give is world-famous. 

Lincoln Continental has one of the 
widest tracks in the world. And all the 
stability that goes with it. 

The suspension system combines 
coil springs, double-acting shock ab- 
sorbers, rubber insulators, and stabi- 
lizer bar in meticulous balance. Dis- 
quieting sway and swerve are virtually 
gone from the ride. 

Power front disc brakes are stand- 
ard equipment. And Sure-Track, 
America’s first computer - controlled 
anti-skid braking system, is available. 


Wheelcovers, vinyl roof, and 
front bumper guards shown are optional, 


Steel bars inside the doors and 
a rigid frame-plus-body construction 
sheathe you in secure, solid comfort. 


Comfort assured by Automatic 
Temperature Control as standard 
equipment. It reduces pollen and dust, 
and helps remove humidity from the 
air. And it holds interior climate with- 
in the comfort range you want. 

Noise is tiring. But in the new 
Lincoln Continental, window glass is 
seated by a precise new method that 
substantially reduces outside noise. 

There is restful spaciousness. Rear 
seat passengers enjoy the same seating 
and legroom comfort the driver does. 

The 1972 Continentals. The finest 
cars built in America. 


Continental. The final step up. 








Southern has the 
Most Nonstops to 
Memphis from 

close-in Midway. 


Leave any day at 7:40 a.m., 11:20 a.m., 6:40 p.m. 
Fare only $45. Meals served on all flights. 


Southern also has through Jet service to: Baton Rouge, 
Birmingham, Eglin AFB, Fla., Greenville, Miss., 
Gulfport/Biloxi, Huntsville, Jackson/Vicksburg, 

Mobile, Monroe, Montgomery, New Orleans, Tallahassee. 


For reservations call 726-6273 or your Travel 
Agent. Outside Chicago dial toll-free 800-241-9385. 


Use Southern’s 
LICKETY-SPLIT® 
Package Service 


L—4 i for guaranteed 
delivery of those 
4 “got-to-have-it-now” 
smal] package 


shipments to cities 

on Southern's system. 
For full details call 
471-4378. 
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You're on to Something Special 
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The most important real estate development of them all. 


















People. 

Here already, or on their way. ; 

Growing families, outgrowing the place they live, going 
to anew neighborhood, moving to another town. 

Only life gives meaning to land. By 

And a house is nota home until there are people init. 

Nobody knows this better than Baird & Warner in : 
Chicago, because nobody is involved in more residential — 
real estate transactions. From apartments on the lakefront — 
to condominiums in the suburbs, six-flats in town to six 
bedrooms in the country. 

All our rooms have a view. 

Of happiness ever after. 


Baird & Warner 
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Baird & Warner « 10S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 60603 (312) 236-1855 » Sales Finance » Management « Development « Insurance 
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The one aspect of college life contribution to our society with will be leaders important to our 





that seems to remain constant is their lives. future. They include a wide range of 
that each new group of students Of all the reasons we have for young people with some very strong 
feels it can doa better job of helping _ supporting colleges, our belief in beliefs that they can do something 
society meet its present and future young people is the most important. worthwhile. All in all, we think we’re 
needs. We think this holds as true So, each year, we continue our getting a pretty good return on 
today as it ever did. aid-to-education program which, this investment. 

It seems to us that campus this year, touches some 300 colleges 
unrest is publicized well out of pro- and universities. 
portion to the reality of the positive Many of the young students 
goals of the great majority of who benefit from our assistance to 
students. Students who, above all, colleges and universities will never 
want to make a meaningful work for Texaco. But among them We’re working to keep your trust. 


We still believe in them. 
And were backing that belief. 








My booklets will 


helo American 
businessmen know 
where Its at 

in Germany. 


The Red Baron 


When you are in Germany on business, where Fill in and mail the coupon to me, 
do you take a German businessman to lunch? The Red Baron, and when you are ready to go, 


What is the best way to get from Dortmund ask your travel agent about Lufthansa. 

to Wuppertal? What is the most convenient Or call a Lufthansa office. 

castle to stay in near Cologne? When are 

the trade fairs for your industry? Where can you her ve alleles =e 
get a good street map of Frankfurt? What is orc eais Craton Abciive, 


there to do in Munich after five? 1640 Hempstead Tpke., 


You don't know? But |, The Red Baron of East Meadow, N.Y. 11554 ™ 
Lufthansa German Airlines, know. | know every- Seine reilly abe 
thing about German business, cities, where B ; ; 

to go, where to stay, and what to see. t Name 
And | will tell you. 


Title 
lf you are planning to make a business trip to - 
Germany soon, use my coupon to get my free t Fim — 


“ 








pamphlets, booklets, brochures and folders Address 

about business and travel in Germany. All in 

English, of course. They make fine reading Qh —————S 
and will help you so much when you get there. State Zip 


Are all these guidebooks a reason to fly 
Lufthansa? Of course not. My airline gives you 
better reasons: more non-stop flights to E | expect to visit the following cities 
Germany than any other airline, unbelievable in Germany: 

first-class service. And since more German 
businessmen fly Lufthansa than any other air- E 


k My travel agent is ———_—_______ 








line, you may sit next to a German businessman 
who will tip you off to something | left out, eh? 


© Lufthansa German Airlines 
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The pictures you show 
should be as good as 
the pictures you take. 





To show excellent slides, you need three things. An excellent camera, an 
equally fine projector, and a little talent. 

The electronic Minolta Hi-matic E is one ,of the world’s finest 35mm 
rangefinder cameras. And the Minolta Autopak AFT is anexcellent projector. 

Since they're both completely automatic, you only need a little talent 
to operate them. (In fact, if you have no talent at all for photography, the 
Hi-matic E and Autopak AFT will join forces to keep it a secret.) ; 

An electronic programmed shutter is at the heart of the Hi-matic E. It 
automatically selects precisely the right combination of aperture and an 
infinite number of shutter speeds up to 1/1000th second. And it even takes 
time exposures automatically. Flash photography is equally foolproof with an 
optional electronic strobe that flashes automatically, but only when needed. 
Priced around $130, plus case, with Rokkor f/1.7 lens. / 

The Autopak AFT slide projector focuses automatically. You can project 
forward or backward by remote control, and there’s an automatic timer for 
projection at 5 to 30 second intervals. What's more, the AFT is equipped 
with a Minolta Rokkor f/2.8 lens, to give you the clearest, sharpest images 
possible. Priced around $170. ’ 

For more information on Minolta = ph Ne and projectors, see 
your dealer. Or write Minolta Corporation, ar’ 

Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003. Minolta 


LETTERS 


Judaism Scarred? 





Sir: Your article on the Jewish Defense 
League’s military-style training camp 
[Aug. 30] is only another sad commentary 


| on how the “American way of life,” with 


its emphasis on guns, defense and hatred, 
is scarring Judaism, | wonder how long it 
will take these young men and women to 
realize, as many other young Jews have, 
that our Only liberation lies in moving to 
and settling in our homeland of Israel, 
that the only place really worth “fighting 
for Jews” is in the Jewish state. 
Laura BROWN 
Cleveland 


Sir: As a member of the J.D.L., I know 
what it is like. You should not put us 
under the category of “militants.” We 
should be under the heading of “Jewish sur- 
vival.” The J.D.L. is not a militant group 
but a group of Jews attempting to put an 
end to this anti-Semitism, We've been used 
as scapegoats for thousands of years. We 
are trying to prevent another Hitler, and 
damn it, we're gonna make it!-In my opin- 
ion every Jew and any Jew should be a 
member of the Jewish Defense League. 
Puitip B, BiRNBAUM 
Far Rockaway, N.Y. 


Sir: Maybe we should ask where the 
J.D.L. intends to use these newly ac- 
quired skills. If they intend to tear my 
country apart, I am concerned. If they in- 
tend to protect the home they stole from 
the Arab, they should be training on that 
ground, 
Joseru J. Straus 
Rochester 


Sir: I am a black American and I want 
to express my anger about the militant Jew- 
ish Zionist camp in the Catskills, It is in- 
deed hypocrisy that the so-called dem- 
Ocratic leaders in our land and state per- 
mit such camps. Hitler called them youth 
camps; what does the J.D.L. call them? 
To say the Jews do not enjoy full equal- 
ity would be a base lie, as they control 
the economy. Do these cubs intend to 
bomb Christian homes? Just what is the 
real purpose? If anti-Semitism becomes ac- 
tive, then the actions of the Jewish Zi- 
Onists are the cause, and they must as- 
sume the full responsibility. 

Doris BROWN 

New York City 


Viet Nam Election 


Sir: Contrary to your implication, it 
wasn't Tricky Thieu or Big Minh [Aug 
30] but Henry Kissinger who splattered 
Vietnamese election egg over the face of 
America 

Following a private meeting with Gen- 
eral Minh several months ago, | tried to 
tell Mr. Kissinger what he should have 
known anyway: that Minh would not ac- 
cept his assigned role in a Kissinger-pro- 
duced, Ellsworth Bunker-directed charade 
Minh happens to be an honest man as 
torn inwardly as his country is torn out- 
wardly by an endless, American-made war. 
Mr. Kissinger and Ambassador Bunker 
bear full responsibility for blocking South 
Vietnamese self-determination and de- 
stroying the best chance for peace since 
the war began. 

The Pentagon papers say: “The expla- 
nation of how the U.S. mission became de- 
tached from political realities in Saigon 
in August 1963 is among the most ironic 
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In November, 1895, William Grant’s son-in-law 
made 187 calls without selling a bottle of Scotch. 


Young Charlie found it was 
uphill work trying to sell a new 
brand to the dubious pubkeepers 
and shopowners of the Highlands. 
Even though Grant’s was a great 
whisky, he had to tramp the 
highways and byways of 
Scotland before he made his 
first sale. But he persevered and 
finally made it on his 188th try. 
From then on, sales soared. 

Today, Grant’s 8 Scotch is 
famous for its eight years of 
careful ageing that assures the 
same smooth, light, balanced 
flavor first created by our founder 


Grant’s.8 Scotch: share our family secret. 














Major William Grant in 1887. 

The secret of Grant’s success 
is more than just the special blend 
of fine grain and Highland malt 
whiskies.The secret is the 
Grants themselves and the 
continuing perseverance of four 
generations to making Scotch 
with the kind of personal care 
that’s unique to a family-owned, 
family-operated business. 

That’s the secret 
of Grant’s 8 Scotch 
and you share it 
every time you 
open the bottle. 


Grants 
&. gD 


Vded Seeded hess 


Ty tes A 
“anna: — 






Renee 
Poy 
i 


Blended Scotch Whisky 86 Proof, ©1971 William Grant & Sons, Inc., N.Y. Importers, Bottled in Scotland 
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If youre flyi 
to London, 


you've 
paid for Ireland. 


“So why not get what you've paid for?” 


asks Bing Crosby, “including a veritable 
farrago of fun and festivals?”’ 

““Ie’s quite true if you're flying to London, you 
can visit Ireland without it costing you a penny 
more in air fare. 

“That's pretty nice, isn’t it? Gives you a chance 
to catch some of Ireland's fantastic festivals. 

“Some of them are year-round festivals, like 





Knappogue Castle. As you step into the Great 
Hall, a comely colleen welcomes you with a cup of mead. Then you sally 
into an unforgettable medieval feast served up with song, pageantry, 
and a generous portion of Irish lore and wit, 

“Or you may chance to catch one of Ireland’s many seasonal festivals, 
such as the Cork International Film Festival (which by some glaring 
oversight has not yet given a medal to those famous “Road” pictures ). 
Or the Oireachtas Festival, a nationwide collection of lovely, lilting 
Irish music, dancing, drama and sport. Or Rose, the unique art exhibition 
that curns the entire emerald isle into one glorious gallery, for two 
whole months of the year. Not to mention the year-round steeplechasing, 
the 200 golf courses that stay in playing condition throughout the 
winter, or those nonstop festivals of song, the singing pubs of Ireland. 

“The most festive way to start your visit is with a call to your travel 
agent or Irish-Aer Lingus, the Irish International Airline. Their 747’s 
and 707's offer you more flights to Ireland than anybody else. From 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Montreal. And they'll jet you beyond 
Shannon and Dublin to London... 22 other European cities. But 
best of all, they have the warmth and spirit that make every flight a 
joyous occasion. After all, when you fly Irish-Aer Lingus, you’re 
going my way.” 


We) /R/ISH-AER LINGUS 
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IRISH INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
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PRONOUNCE IT ““TANKER-RAY”’ 














and tragic of our entire Viet Nam in- 
volvement.” Unfortunately, it is no dif- 
ferent in 1971. 











Haroip WILLENS 

Chairman 

Businessmen’s Educational Fund 
Los Angeles 


A NEW MOUNTAIN AT SNOWMASS- 
as exciting at the base as at the top. 
























Nixon’s New Economics (Contd.) 





Sir: I wonder if the New Economic Pol- 
icy was drafted on the drawing boards of 
Detroit. There are plenty of bugs in the 
economy besides the four-wheeled ones 
from Germany. | doubt that the 90-day 
warranty period is long enough to get 
the sedan of state out of the proving 
grounds. 
Kirk V. Dani 


Minneapolis 


Sir: Nixon's new program, if backed by 
every American, should bring prosperity 
again and a great sense of security and 
hope for our country. 
There should be no more indecision as 
to whom to vote for in 1972. 
JEAN BELLON 
San Diego 



















Sir: Now that both Democrats and Re- 
publicans have proved that Keynesianism 
is a failure, it's time to try laissez-faire 
capitalism. Find out what capitalism is; 
then you won't permit this endless tee- 
tering on the brink of disaster. 
(Mrs.) GaYLe B. POMRANING 
San Diego 


In Defense of Dreiser 


Sir: Your comments about Robert Penn 
Warren’s book in tribute to Theodore Drei- 
ser [Aug. 30] are too fatheaded not to be re- 


Se ee a SF 
In Chicago, for information about any 

of TIME’s advertising editions (national, 
regional, metro, international or 
demographic) cal! John Heath 

(312) 467-9700, TIME, 401 No 
Michigan, Chicago, Illinois 60611 




















y CALL 0.0 
TOLLFREE 


} 
hi 
MOVING? A7,687-ft. lift takes you to the top of Elkcamp, our new mountain. And 


TY TE a BT 





Please notify us 4 weeks in advance 9 miles of unskied trails take you to the base: 7 luxury lodges, over 
350 condominium apartments, shops, restaurants and nightclubs 

Your Snowmass lift ticket is honored on 32 lifts leading to over 200 

miles of trails 

For reservations, call our toll-free WATS line. Or mail the coupon 

for details on ski vacations including our $113 OO" early bird ski weeks 


Miss/Mrs./Mr._ 





Name (please print) 





Address (new, if for change of address) Apt No. 




















4 — 
City State Zip (7 fica lodging, 6-day lift ticket on 32 lifts) ! 
TO SUBSCRIBE eee OP GENS DOC DE RCT: ORE DOLE See 
TO TIME check incr were 800-525-4205 toll-free for instant reservations. In Colorado, call 923-2000 
below and fill in = —- 
nd | OO 
cadrams above. on tg q 1 
duplicate | Snowmass Reservations, Box 5566, West Village, Aspen, Colorado 81611 | 
— ony bea ! Please send information on how | can ski and enjoy Snowmass for a week for | 
Send bes only $113.00! | 
LJ \ Mowat | | 
; $18 above. Note: | lame Phone 
ear su 
¥ Seription witl | \ddres - = Es | 
end with x | | 
; oe ma | City/State/Zip_— a | 
label. | eit I 
MAIL TO: TIME Example: 0 | N Aye | 
541 North Fair- JE 74 cues | | 
banks Court, pepe | 1 
Chicago, Illinois the last issue | | 
60611 of June, 1974. | | 
| T-20 
ig a ay Gg en et es ce ies pa pl Ca ge lan a 
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LaSalle has a savings plan 


cut to your measurements 


There is no one best way for everyone to save. La Salle’s 
Full Service Personal Bankers will be glad to help 
you set up a savings plan cut to your measurements. 


Regular Passbook Savings—almost 
like earning 442% on money in your 
pocket 





You can open an account with any amount, get your 
money whenever you wish. 


Golden Passbook Savings—put in a 
little more, leave it in a little longer, 
earn 5% 





A minimum deposit of at least $500 opens your ac- 
count. Your money has to be on deposit for at least 
a calendar quarter before you can withdraw it and 
earn your full 5%. 


Golden 100 Passbook Savings— 
earn 534% on money you can spare 
for at least two years, no more than 
10 years 

You pick a maturity date. Your 5%% interest is 
guaranteed until that date. $100 or more opens your 
account. You can add to it in any amount you wish 
up until two years before the maturity date. 





cs 


Automatically Renewable Savings 
Certificates—from $500 up to 
$100,000. 


514% on Certificates with maturi- 
ties of more than one year. 


534% on Certificates with maturi- 
ties over two years 


In the event of an allowable emergency withdrawal before matur- 
ity date, interest will be paid through the end of the last full 
calendar quarter. 


Your savings are insured up to $20,000 by 
F.D.1.C. Interest on all savings compounded 
daily. For a savings plan cut to your measure- 
ments, call 443-2500 and ask for a Full Service 
Personal Banker. 


@ LaSalle @ 


...the bank on the move 


La Salle National Bank, La Salle Bank Building, 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60690 © Phone 443-2500 © Member F.D.1.C. 
Walk-in, drive-in facility at 335 W. Jackson Blvd. Phone 443-2880 
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LOOK WHEN YOU 
DONT TRUST HIS. 





Sometimes the customer seems suspect, and you 
can't tell why. Now record him for future reference for 
less than $200 with the Kodak Monitor Super 8 Camera. 


This compact super’8 camera installs easily, requires 
no remodeling of premises. It provides clear movies 
that speed apprehension. Remote-control cord permits 
operation of camera from most convenient location 


Also available for less than $240, the Kodak Analyst 
Super 8 Camera. Automatically snaps pictures at 
intervals from 14% seconds to 90 seconds. 

Use for security or traffic studies. 


Details? Mail the coupon. 


Kodak Monitor Super 8 Camera; Kodak Analyst Super 8 Camera 











- 


WHO'S BEEN 
WORKING OVERTIME 
“ON YOUR TIME? 


The Kodak Analyst Camera will give you documented 
vigilance of your premises from loading dock to sales 
counter. Around the clock for only pennies a day. 
Helps curb pilferage, looting, shoplifting 


This compact super 8 security Camera requires no 
remodeling of premises for installation. Provides clear 
pictures for identification as an aid in apprehension. 

It snaps a picture at any interval you choose, from 
once every 14 seconds to once every 90 seconds. 
Great for traffic studies, too. Less than $240. 


Also available for less than $200, the Kodak Monitor 
Camera. Operates on demand to provide a film record 
of robberies or suspicious characters. 


More information? Mail the coupon. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Department 412, Rochester, N. Y, 14650 

O Please send more information on Kodak super 8 photographic 
security 
Send specific information on the Kodak Analyst Super 8 Camera 


Applications 


‘Name 


SS ee | 


Position 





Company 





Street 











Prices include mounting bracket, sound-absorbent box, sighting mirror batteries, and actuation switch, but do not include film or services such as 
installation and processing, which are available through local distributors. Prices subject to change without notice 
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That's why 

Dior’s Eau Sauvage 
is the number one 
fragrance for men 
in France. 


Los Angeles’ PREFERRED Hotel 


Now Open 
12 Story 
Beverly Wing 


250 superb new guest rooms and suites 
Drive right into our new private street 
Roman roof top swimming pool 
Three exciting new restaurants 
A sidewalk cafe 
Nine specially designed meeting and party rooms 
A magnificent ballroom for 1000 


Beverly Wilshire Hotel 


9500 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90212 


CHICAGO - (312) 372-1424 * TOLL FREE: 800-AE8-5000 








jected. Dreiser is not forgotten. He is 
read by many people in many parts of 
the world, and for good reason: he wrote 
earnestly and without cleverness about 
the loneliness and failure of people who 
might be said to be ordinary, except for 
Dreiser's noticing of them. 

The writing of Theodore Dreiser, who 
tends to take forever to tell his story 
and to get his effects, is necessary to 
read only if a reader starts to read it and re- 
fuses not to go on to the last word. It 
can happen, even today, even in America, 
And if it happens, it is because of the vi- 
tality of the writing. Durability follows vi- 
tality. When you dismiss Dreiser and be- 
little Warren, you are being laughable 
but not funny, which Time has always 
tried to be for some preposterous reason 
Dreiser and Warren are writers. Your em- 
Ployees are not writers, they are job- 
holders. The difference is fundamental. 

WILLIAM SAROYAN 
Fresno, Calif. 


Sir: Dreiser and his effect on and po- 
sition in the history of American liter- 
ature are hardly unnoticed. To the con- 
trary, scholars, writers, students and 
friends of Dreiser from Russia, Sweden, 
Japan, Canada and the U.S. gathered in Au- 
gust at Indiana State University to cel- 
ebrate the centennial of his birth. 

The young people of today are reviving 
interest in his works. Despite Miss Duf- 
fy’s review in TiME, this great pioncer in lit- 
erature will have his “place in the sun.” 

Tept Dreiser LANGDON 
Atlanta 


> Mrs. Langdon is a grandniece of Dreiser, 


The Basic Values 


Sir: The treatment of Calley [Aug. 30] 
seems to be an advertisement for killing 
Vietnamese citizens. This man has been 
convicted of the murder of at least 22 Viet- 
namese civilians, and yet he lives in a pri- 
vate apartment with rent. food and util- 
ities paid for while his girl friend cooks 
dinner! Poor people who have done noth- 
ing illegal all their lives live worse than 
that, and what of the people in jails who 
were convicted of lesser crimes? 

If this is American justice, it’s about 
time we stopped worrying so much about 
our pocketbooks and started worrying 
about the basic moral values 

BARBARA WEILER 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Neither Dreams nor Cherries 


Sir I am scared stiff to hear that the 
youngsters are going to vote in the US 
next time [Aug. 23]. What the hell do 
these kids know about life? 

I am 71, and last year I crossed the At- 
lantic in a small yacht with the help of 
only one young man of 24. This will 
show you that I am not an old baboon, 
grumpy, with old-fashioned hobbies. I have 
gone through a lot of things the hard 
way, and I have had to learn that life is 
not a dreamy bowl of cherries, and that 
only experience can ripen a man and 
bring him to his senses. 

With demagogues going after the votes 
of these youngsters, | feel sorry for the fu- 
ture of the U.S. 

PIERRE DORIAAN 
Caracas 


Sir: As a member of those 11 million 
newly enfranchised voters, I feel that it 
would be a waste if we did go 2-to-1 for 
the Democratic Party. I believe the Dem- 
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“It makes a difference how 
you call Long Distance.’ 





If you dial... If you don't... 


70¢ 140 








This is the rate for a three-minute, This is the rate for that call when you 
‘coast-to-coast, station-to-station call, don't dial the call yourself or you need 
8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Saturday and 8 a.m. to 5 p.m the operator to help you complete it 
Sunday, when you dial it yourself See the footnote below for conditions 
without operator assistance under which dial-direct rates do not apply 


Examples of Long Distance rates for station-to-station coast to coast calls 



































————— fo . — T 
Your discount 
( ted 
) ose when you 
| | dial it yourself 
. a9 4 - + —— + 
11pm. Sat $1 40 70¢ | 70¢ | 
Weekends an i8am.to first 3 minutes first 3 minutes first 3 minutes 
o.m Sun | 
om ur 3 - | Sane | 
pm. tk } 
end $1 4 g5¢ 55¢ 
} Evenings SL. “2 ony first 3 minutes first 3 minutes first 3 minutes 
— —— — ~ + + _ —— + _ ——+ 
| . $1.40 j 35¢ $1.05 
: minimum call first minute on the another number 
if (3 minutes) (minimum call) | minimum call One-minute-minimum calls availa at 
T T —| the times shown Additional minu 

















5 ; $1.85 $1.35 50¢ each 
| through Fr first3 minutes | first3 minutes | first3 minutes | © 





your own 
wa 


THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 


1971 
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86 PROOF - EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY 








ocratic Party is just as screwy as the Re- 
publican Party. If we hand over our vote 
it will be worth nothing. If our vote is to 
mean something, we had better not sell 
out to either party. 

If we remain together, vote as a bloc, 
and stay out of the politico stuff, we will 
have both political parties bending over 
backward to get our vote. 

MIKE KOscINSKI 
Spotswood, NJ. 


Sir: Heaven knows I tried. But when 
the board of registrars meets at the Buck- 
le and Bows kindergarten and at the fire 
station and here and there, if at all, and 
only between the hours of 9:30 and 3:30, 
one gets the impression that those in 
power don’t care whether anyone gets 
the vote. 

The week of my vacation was also the 
week of rest for the board. They must 
work very hard at evading potential vot- 
ers. I tried very hard to catch them. 

WALTER WADE WELCH 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Chinese Strategy 


Sir: I am curious, Is the odd-looking ves- 
sel so strategically placed at the feet of Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai during audiences with 
Western visitors [Aug. 23] a spittoon, a 
good, old-fashioned chamber pot, an in- 
cense burner or a Chicom fire extinguisher 
used for dampening Western overtures? 
(Mrs.) ANDREA R. WaLcoTT 
Kingston, Jamaica 


> The vessel is a spittoon, a common fea- 
ture in Chinese offices and homes. 


Old Smiles 


Sir: I'd like to say that the smiling-face 
gimmick that is sweeping the country 
[Aug. 30] is hardly new. Teachers in pri- 
mary grades have been using the Smilie, 
quickly drawn on papers, to show young 
students that their work is correct and 
neat. It encourages the little ones as well 
as being fun. 

I hate to admit it, but I've been using 


| the smiling face for about 20 years, as 
| have many other teachers I know. 


BarBARA K. TUTTLE 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


Sir: Surely Smilie Face is old enough to 
be a senior citizen. Treasured letters from 
my paternal grandmother contained draw- 
ings of this same cheerful character as 
long ago as 1911. 
Betsy BirDSEY FRASER-SMITH 
Los Altos, Calif. 
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10 new features 
make today’s McCALLS 


your best buy... right now! 


New! Dr. William Nolen 
on your family's health! 
He's the doctor whose 
account of his own 
medical training, The 
Making of a Surgeon, 
hit the best-seller lists 
this year. 


2 


New! Thalassa Cruso's 
column on flower power! 
She's TV's delightful 
green thumb lady, who 
does for tulips what 
Julia Child does for 
truffles! 


3 


New! “Food for Thought” 
column by Dr. Doris 
Calloway, one Of the 
nation's foremost 
authorities on nutrition, 
food and what's in it 

for your family. 


New! Dr. David Reuben’s 
column on sex! He told 
the world what it always 
wanted to know—now 
he's in McCall's every 
month to answer your 
special questions 


New! Mrs. Fix-it column 
—McCall’s exclusive 
Handywoman page 
shows you how to cope 
with domestic disasters— 
and maybe even prevent 
them! 


New! McCall's Cooking 
School with illustrated 
step-by-step instructions 
on how to make world- 
famous dishes you've 
always wanted to try! 


@ 


New! Dorothy and Mary 
Rodgers’ frank and witty 
answers to questions, 
such as: "Should | let my 
daughter's young man 
smoke pot in the living 
room?" “My pregnant 
daughter doesn’t want to 
get married. What should 
| tell her?” 


—_——., 





New! Clive Irving on the 
arts! This witty young 
Englishman is a fresh 
and astute observer of 
current trends and 
styles in our society 
Every month in the 

new McCall's 


New! Column by some- 
times earth mother, 
sometimes witch Betty 
Friedan, who proves the 
hand that rocks the 
cradle may sometimes 
rock the boat 


Pretty dresses are back 
Or. Stiliman's 


ck loss 
A) % | ikestadninans 
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New! “Right Now’’—the 
first newsletter for 
women! Bulletins from 
the consumer front. 
Reports on ecology 
Profiles of women in the 
news. Shopping hints 
and tips. New products 
New services. 


fiction, poetry, interviews 
with the world’s most 
fascinating people, enter- 
taining ideas, decorating 
suggestions, makeup, 
skin care, diets, exercise 
programs—beautiful 
clothes to make and buy 
and the recipes that 
made McCall's famous 
All yours in the new 
McCall's every month 
of the year! 


And remember, if for 
any reason you are not 
satisfied with your 
subscription to McCall's, 
you may cancel it at any 
time for a refund on 

the balance of your 
subscription 

USE THE SPECIAL 
HALF-PRICE CARD 
ATTACHED TO MAKE 
YOUR BEST BUY 
RIGHT NOW! McCALL'S 
18 MONTHS ONLY $2.97! 


if your order card is missing you may subscribe to McCalis’ by writing to: McCalls’ Magazine, Circulation Dept., 230 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 


People need periodic check-ups. And report in writing on 
Cars do, too. your system's health. 
So do furnaces and air The result? 
| conditioners. A cleaner system. A quieter 
Lennox Planned Service for system. Minimum fuel bills. 
your heating/cooling system Less risk of a breakdown. 
provides automatic check-ups. Longer life. 
Specially trained service Lennox Planned Service 
technicians lubricate, clean, dealers are hand-picked. 
adjust, listen, sniff, probe. They must have special tools 
and test equipment. 
Offer emergency service. 





And all have specially trained 
men. We know because we 
train them. In fact, we'll train 2000 
this year! 

Why Planned Service? 
Because we want to keep 
delivering what you bought: 
years and years and years 
of comfort. Lennox has extra 
years built in. Don't waste them. 

Dealers in more than 800 cities 
now offer Planned Service. 

Is there a Lennox Planned 
Service dealer near you? 

Ask us. Lennox Industries Inc., 
973 S. 12th Avenue, 
Marshalltown, lowa 
50158. 








ahealth care 
program for 
your comfort 
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$1918". That's our story. The 
same old low-price story you'll 
get with every Corolla 1200. 
Starting with our $1798" sedan. 
And although you can't go 
wrong with either Corolla, the 
fastback is the sportier of 

the two. 

It has a fancier outside as well 
as a fancier inside. With a 
steering wheel, dash and console 
that have the look and feel of 
wood. The kind you usually find 
on more expensive cars. 

Like every Corolla, the 
fastback is loaded with standard 


things usually extra on more 
expensive cars. White sidewall 
tires. Tinted glass. Thick snap- 
down nylon carpets. Fully 
reclining bucket seats. All-viny] 
interior. Glove box. And a 
recessed parcel shelf for more 
storage area. 

Like every Corolla, the 
fastback is put together to stay 
together. It has an engine with 
five-main bearings. Anti-rust 
undersealant to help keep out 
corrosion. And a frame and body 
welded into one piece. 

Like every Corolla 1200, the 
fastback is tight with your 
money. It uses up gas at a snail's 
pace. And it even comes with a 
sealed lubrication system. 

Like every Corolla (and unlike 
most cars in this price range), 


the fastback is big enough for 
even six footers to stretch out. 
This year it's wider and almost 
ten inches longer than last year. 

So you see, whichever Toyota 
Corolla you pick, you get a good 
looking, dependable car. 

The inexpensive one for 
$1798". 

Or the expensive one for 
$1918". 


TOYOTA 


Were quality oriented 


Pe The Corolla Fastback. 





It may make our story harder to believe. 


_*, 


Se 


# Manufacturer's suggested retail price, 2-door sedan $1798; 2-door station wagon $1958; 2-door fastback $1918. (Prices and specifications subject to change without notice.) 
Freight, dealer preparation, options and taxes extra. For your nearest Toyota dealer call (800) 243-6000 toll-free. In Connecticut, (800) 942-0655 
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What makes a 
Ballantine's Loyalist? 
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The more you know about Scotch, 
the more loyal you are to Ballantine's. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Marron Hae. & 


Te spine of the newsmagazine concept that Time introduced is the pre- 
sentation of news in clearly defined departments. Like any vertebrate 
structure, our format has had to be flexible. The editors, responding to 
the trend of events, have periodically dropped or merged old depart- 
ments and started new ones. AERONAUTICS was part of the first issue, later 
was incorporated into a department called Transport, which eventually 
was absorbed by Business. BEHAVIOR and ENVIRONMENT appeared for the 
first time in 1969, when these subjects became too important to be re- 
ported satisfactorily within other sections. : 

Another type of evolution occurs in response to developments that are 
highly important but of limited duration: we start what we know will be 
a temporary department. BACKGROUND FOR Wak (1939) evolved by 
stages to WORLD BATTLEFRONTS after the U.S. entered World War II. That 
department disappeared when the shooting stopped. In the meantime, as 
the U.S. became increasingly concerned’ with efforts to organize the 
peace, we started INTERNATIONAL, which appeared for nine years in ad- 
dition to the regular FOREIGN News section. 

This week, on page 21, we begin another section, the title and lead head- 
line of which are: 





THE ECONOMY 
World Trade: A Clash of Wills 


The life-span of the new section will depend on how long the difficulties 
—and the Government's attempts to enhance prosperity while curbing in- 
flation—remain a dominant concern. THe Economy will report on and 
analyze the Administration's policies on wages, prices, taxation, the all-im- 
portant matters of trade and world monetary policy. It will also cover 
the initiatives and responses of foreign governments. The New York- 
based editors, writers and reporter-researchers working in the new de- 
partment will be able to call in reports from Time's 29 domestic and 
foreign bureaus; five of our correspondents cover economics full time in 
various cities, including Brussels, the Common Market headquarters, The 
section will also rely heavily on the nine noted experts who make up our 
Board of Economists, including two former heads of the President's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, Walter Heller and Arthur Okun. 

The stories in the new section this week deal with Washington’s battle 
to achieve a new arrangement on trade and money with America’s long- 
time partners; foreign response to the Nixon program; and the impact of 
the freeze on businessmen and consumers. 

Political aspects of the continuing story will still be reported in NATION; 
this week's lead article, for instance, deals with the President's attempts to 
sell his program. Business will continue to cover the diverse field of Amer- 
ican and foreign enterprise in stories not directly related to the Adminis- 
tration’s crisis management program. Says Marshall Loeb, who edits Busi- 
Ness and will oversee the new section: “Perhaps never before have events 
conspired in so many ways to test the adaptability of the U.S. economy.” In 
journalism, we feel, adaptability is just as important. 





The Cover: Painting in acrylics and pencil by Don Ivan Punchatz. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
A Pill for Peace? 


Dr. Kenneth Clark, president of the 
American Psychological Association, has 
proposed a startling cure for interna- 
tional aggression. The world’s leaders, 
he told the A.P.A. meeting in Wash- 
ington, should be required to take “psy- 
chotechnological medication”—pills or 
other treatments to curb their aggressive 
behavior and induce them to govern 
more humanely. Such a pharmacolog- 
ical fix, Clark argued, “would provide 
the masses with the security that their 
leaders would not or could not sacrifice 
them on the altars of the leaders’ per- 
sonal ego pathos.” 

The idea, which has been treated as 
more or less prophetic fiction by count- 
less writers from Aldous Huxley to Ag- 
atha Christie, carries considerable fas- 
cination, What if a pill had been avail- 
able to soothe Genghis Khan or Al- 
exander, or bend Adolph Hitler's mind 
to some charitable humanity? Clark’s 
proposal is an extraordinarily dramatic 
extension of the argument made by Be- 
havioral Psychologist B.F. Skinner (see 
cover story) that man must be con- 
trolled to survive, 

Nonetheless, the idea of tampering 
with the mind and soul of man is in 
some ways more scary than war. How 
possibly could the drug dispensers dif- 
ferentiate between the power drive that 
constitutes leadership and that which 
leads to aggressive violence? And who 
would dispense the drugs? If they were 
voluntary, those most in need of them 
would be precisely those who would 
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not take them. If they could somehow 
be made obligatory, then the dispensers 
would become the dominators. Who po- 
lices the police? 

Furthermore, the abuse of power 
by political leaders may be a social rath- 
er than a psychological problem. As 
Stanford University Psychologist Karl 
Pribram remarked after Clark’s speech, 
wars are generally fought by rational 
people, not by men who are enraged 
or certifiably insane. What needs to 
be changed is not so much the minds 
of individual leaders but the assump- 
tions of entire cultures in which war 
is acceptable. 


WPA in Reverse 


As a piquant expression of the work 
ethic in action, Richard Nixon might 
consider the labors of a Milwaukee 
group called Sweat Associates. Some 
40 unemployed Milwaukeeans banded 
together last month on the principle 
that, as one of them said, “there is 
work to be done and people to do it.” 
On its first project, the associates turned 
up unbidden at a South Side lot that 
had become a community dumping 
ground. They cleared off the garbage 
and erected a children’s playground 
there, then sent the city a bill for $670.50 
for their labors. 

The city, which had estimated it would 
cost $12,500 to construct a park by nor- 
mal means, refused to pay; the de- 
partment of public works, in a spasm 
of bureaucratic anger, announced that 
Sweat would be billed for the cost of re- 
storing “said site to its former condition” 


PARTY IN TULSA STORM SEWER 
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OPENING DAY IN MILWAUKEE PARK 
Bureaucracy’s answer was a bill. 


—meaning, presumably, the cost of re- 
depositing the garbage there. While that 
matter awaited a decision by Milwau- 
kee’s common council, the associates un- 
dertook other projects—planting wheat 
in another vacant South Side lot (a 
bill was sent to the Department of Ag- 
riculture for subsidy payments of $294), 
establishing an informal bus service for 
the aged, and inspecting slum housing. 
Despite the quixotic methods of 
Sweat, there is something quite revelato- 
ry about this WPA in reverse. It is one 
small demonstration that there are plen- 
ty of unemployed who do indeed want to 
work—especially on direct, sensible 
projects that would benefit communities 
neglected by uncaring bureaucracies. 


Going Underground 

On certain nights over the past two 
years, residents along a street in down- 
town Tulsa, Okla., have heard puzzling, 
ghostly wisps of guitar music floating up 
from beneath the pavement. For a long 
time, no one bothered to investigate, 
thinking perhaps that a sewer worker 
was listening to a transistor radio. 

In fact, Tulsa’s young were literally 
going underground. In groups of twelve 
to 25, they have been meeting regularly 
on Friday or Saturday nights in a small 
gallery of the city’s labyrinthine storm 
sewers to play their music, smoke and re- 
lax. “I do my best playing down there,” 
says Guitarist John Southern, 18, a stu- 
dent at Tulsa Junior College. 

The countercultural cave—twelve [eet 
high and 15 feet wide—has the virtue 
of eerie acoustics: a single guitar chord 
can echo for 15 seconds. It is an ad- 
venturous, unlikely place for a party, 
reminiscent of that late-show sewer epic, 
The Third Man, Some older Americans 
might say, reflexively, of the rock-lov- 
ing young: “They belong in a sewer.” 
But as one participant explained: 
“There's no other place we could get to- 
gether like this without being hassled.” 





Nixon in the Pulpit: Economic Evangelism 


NY President must divide his pres- 
idency into distinctive roles. Last 
week Richard Nixon was the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, urging the reconvening Congress 
to act on his New Economic Policy, 
meeting with labor leaders to help plan 
what wage and price restraints will fol 
low the end of the 90-day freeze—which 
the President said he would not extend 
beyond Nov. 14. Nixon was also the eco- 
nomic evangelist, preaching a new-old 
faith in the basic strength of the Amer- 
ican system 

Since he has largely pre-empted Dem- 
ocratic proposals for aiding the econ 
omy, the Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress is likely to give him most of what 
he wants, although perhaps not quite 
the way he wants it. But the 
White House meeting with la- 
bor leaders on future wage-price 
stabilization—which will be fol- 
lowed this week by similar meet- 
ings with congressional leaders, 
businessmen and farm officials 
—ended on a mildly truculent 
note. Most of the union officials 
warned that they would not for- 
go strikes. They would accept 
the creation of a stabilization 
board representing labor, busi- 
ness and the public, but not, as 
Nixon wants, Government. 

Unsuitable Role. Reviving a 
faltering economy depends al- 
most as much on psychology as 
on programs. If the U.S. public 
is convinced that Nixon’s policy 
is going to work, there is a good 
chance that it will. That is why 
his evangelical role is so im- 
portant. Unfortunately, it is not 
a role that suits him. While his 
goal was sound, his rhetoric last 
week was less than convincing. 
Considering the drastic measures 
he has taken, Nixon has encoun- 
tered little opposition from any 
side. A Harris poll’ last: week 
showed that since the New Eco- 
nomic Policy was unveiled, there 
has been a quick 10% rise in 
the number of people who feel 
that he is “keeping the economy 
healthy”; 63% still react “neg- 
atively” to the way he handles 
the nation’s economic affairs. 
People are obviously waiting for 
results, Meantime, Nixon has ap- 
parently decided to build enthu- 
siasm by appealing to pride and 
self-interest, condemning sloth, 
pushing a rather protectionist 
line and proclaiming that in eco- 
nomics, as in other respects, the 
U.S. must remain first in the 
world. 

In his Labor Day radio speech, 
he extolled the work ethic, which 
is SO “ingrained in the American 
character,” he insisted, “that 
most of us consider it immoral 


to be lazy or slothful.” The speech con- 
tained much muddled logic. Nixon 
equated the work ethic with the com- 
petitive spirit, although they are ob- 
viously not the same; faith in the 
value of work is not identical with 
the desire to push ahead in the mar- 
ketplace. He suggested that the work 
ethic is threatened by wrongheadedness 
and indolence, when in fact it is most 
seriously challenged by the technological 
revolution, which (at least potentially) 
has abolished scarcity and has made 
many kinds of work unfulfilling or 
even unnecessary. 

Getting More. Nixon spoke perti- 
nently about the need to make work 
more creative and rewarding, but he 





NIXON AT JOINT CONGRESSIONAL SESSION 
Appealing to pride and protectionism, 


seemed to su that this is a prob- 
lem requiring relatively minor repairs 
rather than a major overhaul. Ultimately, 
he said, the goal must be to increase pro- 
ductivity, which in Nixon’s uncompli- 
cated definition means simply “getting 
more out of your work.” 

The President 
his inspirational role when he returned 
to these themes in his address to Con 
ess. Again he defended the economic 
system against those who claim that it 
is “an oppressor and exploiter of 
human beings.” Echoing one of Vice 
President Spiro Agnew’s favorite lines, 
he urged citizens to “speak up for 
what is right about America.” He at- 
tacked the nation’s welfare system as 
a refuge for the indolent, re- 
minding Congress that it still 
had to pass his reform proposals 
In the interests of checking in- 
flation, he also suggested that 
the effective date should be de- 
layed for at least a year. He in- 
sisted that “any work is prelf- 
erable to welfare,’ seeming to 
imply that masses of  shiftless 
Americans would rather go on 
welfare than go to work. It is 
a fact that nearly three-quarters 
of welfare recipients are mothers 
and dependent children 








was still conscious of 
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Nixon also appealed to the 
growing protectionist sentiment 


in the U.S. He cited the gen- 
erosity of U.S. foreign aid and 
drew loud applause with the dec- 
laration that “the time has come 
to give a new attention to Amer- 
ica’s own interests here at home.” 
The President went on to com- 
pare international trade to a vast 
poker game (see THE Economy) 
“We have generously passed out 
the chips,” Nixon said. “Now 
others can play on an equal ba- 
sis." Mixing metaphors, he con- 
tended that “the time is past for 
the United States to compete 
with one hand tied behind its 
back"—a situation that his sur- 
charge on imports and the float- 
ing of the dollar are intended to 
correct. 

Bargaining Chip. The most 
important news of the speech 
that the freeze would not 
be extended. That was a con- 
cession to business and labor 
pressure; it also seemed to be 
an unnecessary surrender of a 
bargaining chip that the Pres 
ident might have used in work- 
ing out post-freeze stabilization 
plans. He appealed for a bipar- 
tisan approach by Congress to 
his tax package, noting that sim- 
ilar proposals had been success- 
fully carried out by a Democratic 
President (Kennedy, in the 60s). 
It was a legitimate appeal, but 


was 


one that might fall on unhearing ears 
in a pre-election year. 

Since congressional Democrats could 
not fault the basic outline of the Pres- 
ident’s program, they were—as usual 
in economic matters—counting on the 
wiles of House Ways and Means Chair- 
man Wilbur Mills to salvage something 
for them. As hearings on the tax pro- 
posals opened before his committee, 
Mills indicated that he was largely sym- 
pathetic to the President's plans. “You 
can't criticize a fellow who’s trying to 
talk your own language,” he conceded. 
Another fellow who spoke Mills’ lan- 
guage was the Administration's shrewd 
economic salesman, Treasury Secretary 
John Connally. After pleading the Ad- 
ministration’s case at the hearings, Con- 
nally, too, hinted that an accommodation 
could be reached since neither side 
was overly rigid. “I've done some 
horse trading in my time,” he told 
reporters. 

Away from Business. Mills does 
have ideas of his own that would 
gain the Democrats some credit from 
the economic program. He intends to 
shift some of the tax incentives to con- 
sumers and away from  business—he 
is determined to get a tax bill through 
the House by Oct. 1, and wants one 
that will be acceptable to the Ad- 
ministration. By Sept. 30, if all goes 
well, Nixon will also have recom- 
mendations from his Cost of Living 
Council, so that he can decide by mid- 
October just what form the longer- 
range restraints will take. 

Underlying the argument over wheth- 
er business or individuals merit first con- 
sideration in any economic-revitalization 
effort is a hard political reality. The 
quickest way to give a lagging econ- 
omy a sharp stimulus is to inject new 
capital into industry and business for 
modernization and expansion, The slow- 
er, but potentially more lasting avenue 
is to strengthen consumer demand by 
aiding individuals. As it happens, the 
traditional sympathies of both parties 
neatly coincide with their election ur- 
gencies, Nixon wants a fast recovery 
to ensure his re-election, The Democrats 
want prosperity too, but are in con- 
siderably less of a hurry. 


DEMOCRATS 
Undeclared Campaign 


Launching his undeclared presidential 
campaign in earnest last week, Maine's 
Edmund Muskie flew to California 
and Oregon in search of two essential 
political commodities—campaign funds 
and a theme for his candidacy. 

The money began flowing in rea- 
sonably well, considering that Dem- 
ocratic contributors are reluctant to 
commit themselves to one candidate 
so early in what may prove to be a 
very crowded race. After a series of pri- 
vate meetings with potential backers 
in Los Angeles, San Diego and San 
Francisco, Muskie came away with 
pledges that would put him over his 
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goal for the trip: $150,000, One night, 
250 guests—including such luminaries 
as Henry Fonda, Burt Lancaster and 
Roosevelt Grier—paid $250 each to 
dine at the Beverly Hills Hotel with 
Ed and his wife Jane. 

The theme of Muskie’s campaign will 
be slower to emerge. So far, he is re- 
lying heavily on his public image as a 
man of prudence and decency. Clearly, 
that will not be enough to sustain the 
long haul of a campaign. In his Cal- 
ifornia appearances, Muskie seemed to 
confirm that while he can inspire con- 
fidence, he rarely arouses passion in his 
audiences, But his understated style can 
be eloquent. Meeting with 100 potential 
Democratic supporters in Monte Sereno, 
Muskie delivered an extemporaneous 
talk that many listeners found moving. 


BURTON GEMINSKY 





MUSKIE 
A firm no instead of yes or maybe. 


“I believe deeply,” he said, “in the ca- 
pacity of this country to serve the de- 
cent instincts of her own people and cf 
mankind.” He was less successful in 
speaking at the Alameda County fair- 
grounds where, hampered by a cough, 
he shouted hoarsely into the microphone 
and uncharacteristically slashed the air 
with Kennedy-style gestures. 

Before a Labor Day audience in Los 
Angeles, Muskie bore down on the Pres- 
ident’s economic policies, which he be- 
lieves will remain a prime issue through 
the campaign year. He advocated specif- 
ic alternatives, including $3.5 billion in 
emergency relief for state and local gov- 
ernments instead of $5 billion in accel- 
erated depreciation benefits for business. 
In place of the President’s $8 billion in- 
vestment tax credit for corporations, he 
suggested $100 tax credits for taxpayers 
who buy major consumer items other 
than cars. 

After touring the new Martin Luther 
King Jr. Hospital in Watts, Muskie sat 
down for a private talk with 35 black 


leaders of Los Angeles. One of them 
asked if he would have a black man as a 
running mate. It was a question, as Mus- 
kie later put it, that had only three an- 
swers: “Yes, no or maybe.” With stun- 
ning frankness, he gave a firm no, “If I 
run,” he said, “it would be for the pur- 
pose of winning in order to do something 
about the problems affecting black peo- 
ple in this country. I think that in view of 
the climate in the country today, if a 
black man were on the ticket, we would 
both lose.” 

No Open Arms. Such a statement, 
if made by Richard Nixon, might have 
caused a national uproar. Some poli- 
ticians thought he had made a gaffe as 
damaging as the “brainwashing” state- 
ment that capsized George Romney's 
candidacy four years ago, As it turned 
out, the answer stirred hardly a ripple 
of comment. The blacks at the mee*ing 
politely thanked Muskie for his candor 
—although one participant said later: 
“He won't be a candidate the black com- 
munity will welcome with open arms.” 
Were Muskie nominated, however, he 
would almost certainly be the choice of 
most black voters over Nixon. 

For the one-day trip north to Or- 
egon, Frank Sinatra lent Muskie his pri- 
vate 12-seat Grumman jet. The pilot, 
in some confusion about the schedule, 
landed in Portland instead of Eugene, 
and taxied around vainly in search of a 
welcoming party. “It’s hard to make a 
speech here.” Muskie quipped to an 
aide. “There are no terminal facilities.” 
Once put down properly in Eugene, he 
attended a party meeting where he ar- 
gued with a Women’s Lib group about 
abortion—he opposes it, favors dissem- 
inating more information about birth 
control instead. 

At one point in Los Angeles, Muskie 
talked about being “conscious of my 
weaknesses and shortcomings.” Then he 
added: “And I'm awed by the respon- 
sibility I presume to seek.” But it prob- 
ably won't be until the first of the year 
that Muskie makes his presidential can- 
didacy official. 


PRISONS 

Uprising in Attica 

Once a staple scene in Warner Broth- 
ers B films, the prison riot has become 
an ugly constant of American life. As 
time passes, the revolts of angry con- 
victs get better organized, more polit- 
ical and harder to bring under control. 
Last week, at the turreted Attica Cor- 
rectional Facility in upstate New York, 
1,200 of the 2,250 inmates, most of 
them blacks, seized control of one cell 
block and parts of two others. They 
grabbed more than 30 guards as hos- 
tages, then locked the gates shut against 
a gathering force of more than 1,000 
heavily armed police, state troopers and 
National Guardsmen, Rejecting surren- 
der demands from prison officials, the 
convicts shouted instructions back from 
the captured central watchtower through 
makeshift megaphones. They demanded, 
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and were allowed, outside lawyers and 
observers of their own choice to help 
them bargain with state authorities. 

The tense deadlock continued for 
three days and into the weekend. While 
the impasse lasted, reported Time Cor- 
respondent James Willwerth, the 55- 
acre prison compound in the lush and 
rolling countryside near Buffalo looked 
like the playground for some fantasy 
war game. 

Tear-gas—carrying helicopters at times 
hovered over the prison yards. Officers 
with high-powered rifles pointed their 
weapons from atop the 30-ft. walls. Be- 
hind police barriers, local youths guz- 
zled beer and wisecracked about the 
jailhouse drama, Later, both black 
and white groups of radicals converged 
on Attica, demonstrating on behalf of 
the prisoners. Inside cell block D, in- 
mates armed with baseball bats, claw 
hammers, clubs and tear-gas canisters 
kept close guard over their hostages. 
In the prison yard, with the cool in- 
tensity of guerrillas, leaders of the re- 
bellion put forward demands as_ in- 
mate typists recorded the dialogue 
between the negotiators. 

Dinnertime Incident. No one was cer- 
tain precisely what had triggered the up- 
rising, Which appeared to be spontaneous 
rather than long-planned. The inmates 
themselves discounted the importance 
of a dinnertime incident one evening 
last week in which two prisoners hurled 
glass shards at a guard: the offenders 
were thrown into solitary confinement 
and, they claimed, beaten. Next morn- 
ing after breakfast, one group of in- 
mates refused to line up for a work 
detail, and the riot was on. In a short 
time, windows in nearly every cell block 
were smashed, bedding and furniture 
were set afire, and three buildings were 
burned out. Guards were quickly cap- 
tured, Some of the hostages were beat- 
en, and the rebels eventually released 
those needing medical attention. Guard 
William Quinn, 28, who apparently was 
thrown out a window, died of head in- 
juries two days later. After the initial vi- 
olence, the prisoners treated their hos- 
tages with care, giving them blankets, 
food and clothing. 

Clearly, the causes of the riot went 
deeper than the dinnertime incident, and 
some were reflected in the prisoners’ 
not unreasonable demands. Among oth- 
er things, they had initially asked for bet- 
ter pay for prison labor, permission to 
hold political meetings, the right to “re- 
ligious freedom,” an end fo mail cen- 
sorship, better educational facilities, 
orderly grievance procedures and better 
food (including less pork in the diet, 
a provision put forward by Black Mus- 
lims). As the deadlock continued, the 
prisoners’ mdin concern seemed to be 
for their own safety. They demanded 
not only “complete amnesty” but, for 
a time, even “speedy and safe trans- 
portation out of confinement to a non- 
imperialist country.” 

At first, the prisoners conducted their 
negotiations with New York Commis- 
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sioner of Correctional Services Russell 
Oswald, who was carefully frisked be- 
fore being allowed into the captured 
cell blocks. Early in the negotiations, a 
lawyer sympathetic to the prisoners se- 
cured from a federal judge a highly un- 
usual injunction prohibiting any physical 
or administrative retaliation by prison 
authorities for the uprising. Even though 
Oswald signed an agreement that no 
rebel would be punished, the increasingly 
desperate convicts refused to accept his 
promise—and even rejected as 
worthless the court injunction, 
the terms of which they had dic- = 
tated, Then, in an effort to avoid 
bloodshed, officials permitted a 
diverse array of outside observ- 
ers, specifically requested by the 
prisoners, to “oversee” the ne- 
gotiations. The group included 
Radical Lawyer William Kunst- 
ler, New York Times Columnist 


Tom Wicker (see THE PREss), 
the Rev. Wyatt Tee Walker, a 
Baptist minister from Harlem 


and Black Panther Party Chair- 
man Bobby Seale. 

Much of the antagonism be- 
tween prisoners and Attica au- 
thorities was clearly racial. A 
Statement by the inmates com- 
plained of “the unmitigated op- 
pression wrought by the racist 
administrative network of this 
prison.” Although 85% of the in- 
mates are black or Puerto Rican, 
there is not a single black guard. 
The cultural clash between the 
blacks, who are mostly from the 
New York metropolitan area, 
and the small-town or rural white 
guards is obvious and sharp. One 
critic of the prison charged that 
the abuse of black inmates has in- 
cluded throwing them into cells 
containing nothing but two buck- 
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ets, one for food, the other for use as a 
toilet. After the buckets were taken away 
to be emptied, prisoners had no way of 
knowing which had been used for what 
purpose. Claimed one inmate last week: 
“The only way to get along here is to 
be white or a homo. The guards favor 
them.” Added another: “I've been in 
jails for ten years and this is the worst 
— it is a death house.” 

More dispassionate witnesses point 
out that Attica is neither the best nor 
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OSWALD (LEFT) HEARS INMATE DEMANDS 





the worst of New York State's pris- 
ons. In fact, its prisoners have been suc- 
cessful in winning some improvements 
in their conditions—leading some At- 
tica townspeople to complain that the 
“permissiveness” of the prison man- 
agement was to blame for the re- 
bellion. Yet most of the few prisoner 
gains were made through courts to 
change the policies of prison officials. 
In 1966, a federal court ordered of- 
ficials to formulate rules that would 
allow Black Muslims to practice their 
faith. Attica prisoners conducted a non- 
violent sitdown strike last year, pro- 
testing low workshop wages and high 
prison-commissary prices, that led to 
a regulation cutting back on commissary 
profits. Last winter, prisoners won the 
right to be represented by lawyers at pa- 
role hearings, which has resulted in a 
backlog of hearings that, paradoxically, 
is a new source of grievance. 

The troubles at Attica dramatize again 
the fact that much of the U.S. prison sys- 
tem (TIME cover, Jan. 18) is still in- 
humane and brutalizes rather than re- 
habilitates. The ills are not remedied 
by riots. The public has every reason 
to be outraged by the beatings, or as in 
last month's smaller but more violent up- 
rising at San Quentin, the killing of 
guards. Yet, given the persistence of de- 
humanizing conditions in so many pris- 
ons, it is perhaps lucky that there have 
not been more Attica-scale rebellions. 


RACES 
Busing (Contd.) 


As of last week, the vast majority of 
U.S. public school children were back 
in class. Though there were a few pock- 
ets of resistance, hundreds of thousands 
of students, parents and administrators 
did their lawful and orderly best to 
cope with the difficulties of 
new court-ordered busing 
programs aimed at bringing 
racial balance to school 
districts. 

In the South, racist pol- 
iticians tried to make capital 
of the busing issue by urg- 
ing parents to boycott 
the schools. Surprisingly 
few did. Alabama Governor 
George Wallace, for in- 
stance, visited a suburb of 
Mobile one day last week 
to plead with parents to re- 
sist busing “because it is not 
fair to arbitrarily bus these 
children.” Despite Wallace's 
speech, more than 85% of 
Mobile’s public school chil- 
dren showed up for classes, 
carrying out a busing pro- 
gram developed during the 
summer by Harold Collins, 
the aggressive superinten- 
dent of Mobile's board of ed- 
ucation, and various com- 
munity groups. In Nashville, 
Tenn., Casey Jenkins, a re- 
cently defeated mayoralty 
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candidate, told a crowd of 20,000 at 
an antibusing rally that “Communism 
is creeping into the city.” He urged par- 
ents to write their representatives ask- 
ing for an end to busing. School has, 
nonetheless, opened smoothly. 

Jackson, Miss., faced a problem of a 
different nature. After school quietly 
opened with 8,000 of 29,000 elementary 
school children being bused, Governor 
John Bell Williams stepped in to mud- 
dle up the situation. To justify an ex- 
ecutive order cutting off all state aid 
—not just funds for busing—to the 
Jackson school district, he invoked a 
musty state law that prohibits busing 
within a municipality. 

Fire-Bombed Buses. The most notable 
trouble spot was in Pontiac, Mich., where 
ten school buses were fire-bombed on 
the eve of the academic year. Last week 
the FBI arrested six people, including 
Robert Miles, grand dragon of the Mich- 
igan Ku Klux Klan, and charged them 
with conspiracy to obstruct federal-court 
orders. In all, 48 people have been ar- 
rested in Pontiac in connection with an- 
tibusing protests, and a boycott orga- 
nized by white parents is still effective. 
During the week, the absentee rate in 
the city’s schools held steady at 24%. 

By week's end there was almost as 
much antibusing activity in the courts 
as in the streets. The school board of 
Winston-Salem, N.C., asked a U.S, Dis- 
trict Court to reconsider its order re- 
quiring the busing of more than half 
the city’s 48,000 public school students. 
A delegation of parents from Pinellas 
County, Fla., showed up in Washington 
to ask Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas to stay a district court bus- 
ing order. In light of the Supreme 
Court’s consistent record of upholding 
busing plans, there was only a dim 
chance that the appeals would succeed. 
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ANTIBUSERS IN PONTIAC 
A grand dragon and a conspiracy. 





DIPLOMACY 
A New Stripe at the U.N. 


It's U.N. time again. The forthcoming 
debate over the seating of Red China 
promises to make the 1971 Assembly 
session, which begins next week, the most 
dramatic in a decade. President Nixon's 
proposal of dual representation for Chi- 
na is a major departure from previous 
U.S. goals in the international body. 
Equally novel, in its way, is the exuber- 
ant style of the man charged with mak- 
ing that policy succeed: Texas politician- 
turned-ambassador, George Bush, 47. 

Decked out in bright candy-striped 
shirts, Bush has stormed the protocol- 
conscious circle of U.N. diplomats since 
his arrival last March like—well, like a 
Texas politician rounding up supporters. 
He is lobbying for complicated par- 
liamentary measures that would invite 
Peking in without throwing Taiwan out. 
Says Bush: “The idea here is to get 
the votes. If we have the votes, it’s 
going to happen, If we don’t, it won't. 
It’s this simple, so I say don’t bother 
me with the technicalities.” 

Boating and Barbecues. Bush's wide- 
open methods are in sharp contrast to 
the unobtrusive ways of his predecessor, 
Career Diplomat Charles Yost. Bush 
swings through the delegates’ dining 
room slapping backs and greeting am- 
bassadors by their first names as if he 
were still prowling the back corridors 
of Congress. He has replaced the stan- 
dard U.N. luncheon—two hours, three 
wines, seven courses—with short work- 
ing sessions in the U.S. mission on Man- 
hattan’s First Avenue, where guests 
sometimes must balance plates on their 
knees. Bush has invited several of his fel- 
low ambassadors to his summer home 
in Maine for weekends of tennis, boat- 
ing, barbecues and tall tales (he is, among 
other things, an earthy, frontier-style ra- 
conteur), This week he will press his 
points over the national pastime: Bush 
has invited the permanent representa- 
tives and their wives to a New York 
Mets baseball game. 

His cheery approach masks one of 
the most serious and difficult diplomatic 
offensives in recent American history: 
bringing mainland China into the U.N. 
without allowing the expulsion of Tai- 
wan, It will not be easy to achieve, as 
Bush quite readily admits. For one thing, 
he has had to convince delegates that 
President Nixon was really serious about 
fighting to retain Taiwan's seat; many 
of them cynically assumed that the U.S. 
would go through the motions of fight- 
ing for Taiwan, but would be just as 
glad to be defeated. Bush, who has per- 
sonally visited nearly SO delegations to 
plug for the American plan, has made 
the U.S. point clear enough. Whether 
the representatives will vote the Amer- 
ican way is quite another, and highly un- 
certain matter. 

Strong Sympathy. Sentiment for seat- 
ing Red China is solid. But even Amer- 
ica’s major postwar allies (notably Brit- 
ain and France) have backed away from 
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AMBASSADOR BUSH 
The idea is to get the votes. 


supporting the U.S. resolution, and Ja- 
pan, so far, hasbeen reluctant to serve 
as its co-sponsor, even though Japan 
will probably vote for it. Following dis- 
cussions last week on the subject with 
Japanese Foreign Minister Takeo Fu- 
kuda, Secretary of State William Rog- 
ers warned that a lack of Japanese co- 
sponsorship would “have a detrimental 
effect on the prospects for success” of 
the U.S. effort. 

Bush, in his advocacy of the new pol- 
icy, is relying heavily on the delegates’ re- 
luctance to expel a charter member cf 
the U.N. “There is strong sympathy 
against expelling Taiwan,” he says. 
“Even though the sponsors of the op- 
position say it’s not a matter of ex- 
pulsion, but a restoration of lawful 
rights, somewhere deep in his soul, ev- 
eryone knows that it is expulsion, It’s a 
bad precedent. The little countries par- 
ticularly don’t like it. They say to them- 
selves, ‘There but for the grace of God 
go.1.* / 

Larger Things. A Yale graduate, a mil- 
lionaire (oil drilling) and the son of a for- 
mer Republican Senator from Con- 
necticut, Bush gave up a safe con- 
gressional seat at Nixon’s urging, to 
run unsuccessfully against Democrat 
Lloyd Bentsen Jr. in last year’s Texas 
senatorial elections. Bush's credentials 
in foreign affairs were sketchy at best, 
so some U.N. diplomats were initially 
skeptical of the neophyte envoy who 
clearly got his job for being a good 
loser and a staunch Nixon loyalist. A 
few delegates still find Bush a trifle 
crude and bumptious; since March, 
though, he has impressed the pro- 
fessionals with his charm and ability 
to learn fast. (Despite his impatience 
with “technicalities,” he understands 
their importance and relies heavily on 
the talents of the mission staff.) 
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Bush has one asset that U.N. del- 
egates could not ignore even if they 
wanted to. Unlike Yost, he is person- 
ally close to the President and to Sec- 
retary of State Rogers: he frequently 
visits the White House and attends all 
the Cabinet meetings he can. Some ob- 
servers, in fact, suspect that he is mere- 
ly using the ambassadorship as a step- 
pingstone to larger things—like running 
for Vice President should Nixon de- 
cide to dump Spiro Agnew in 1972. Per- 
sonable and photogenic, Bush will un- 
doubtedly impress American audiences 
watching the televised debates on the 
China question. 

It is somewhat ironic that Bush's first 
task as Ambassador to the U.N. should 
be lobbying for Red China's admission 
During the 1964 campaign in Texas, 
he declared: “If Red China should be ad- 
mitted to the U.N., then the U.N. is hope- 
less and we should withdraw.” Looking 
back on that statement, Bush points 
out that at the time China was in the 
throes of the Red Guard purges and 
showed no signs of wanting to estab- 
lish relationships with other countries: 
“It was impossible that China could 
have been a constructive member of 
the U.N. then.” On his turnabout: “I'm 
still concerned about China, but I feel 
completely comfortable about the Pres- 
ident’s policy. It makes a hell of a lot 
of sense in the year 1971.” 


ADVENTURE 
More on the Kaplan Caper 


Fans of Mission: Impossible or The 
Great Escape could best appreciate the 
precision planning and bold execution 
of the Joel Kaplan caper (Time, Aug. 
30). Consider the facts: an American 
serving «a murder sentence in Mexico 
was plucked from behind the walls of 
a heavily guarded prison, transferred to 
a light plane, then flown across the 
U.S. border to the safety of an un- 
known hideout. Amazing, just amazing 
Even more amazing, if one can believe 
Kaplan's Mexican lawyer, is that his bril- 
liantly engineered escape from Santa 
Marta Acatitla prison last month was 
all done quite legally. 

Unquestionably, the plot was carried 
out with punctilious regard tor legal 
niceties. Kaplan was whisked away by 
helicopter while all but a handful of pris- 
on guards were watching a movie. 
Not a shot was fired, or a paving 
stone displaced, when the whirlybird 
swooped into Santa Marta Acatitla 
In addition, the helicopter used in the 
escape was bought (for more than $25,- 
000) rather than leased. The purchase 
was apparently a precaution against 
being accused of theft by the leasing 
company when the helicopter was tak- 
en over the border into Mexico. The sin- 
gle-engine Cessna used to complete 
the break was also purchased—and 
paid for in full with aw cashier's check. 
Both planes carried the proper iden- 
tifying numbers required by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration. 





After the jail break, the Cessna land- 
ed at Brownsville, Texas, to check in 
with U.S. Customs. Pilot Victor E, Stad- 
ter and Kaplan gave their correct names 
to customs officials, thus avoiding a 
charge of having entered the country 
under assumed identities. Proper flight 
plans were put on record with airport au- 
thorities, and Kaplan flew off toward 
California. He has not been heard from 
since. 

Feeling Better. Despite recurring ru- 
mors that Kaplan was an employee of 
the CIA (the agency denies it), his es- 
cape reveals a fine legal mind at work 
as surely as it does the hand of a swash- 
buckler. One plausible reason given for 
his escape was that Kaplan had to be re- 
turned to the U.S. in order to draw on 
a multimillion-dollar trust fund. As it 
happens, the celebrated and ingenious 
San Francisco lawyer Melvin Belli now 
has power of attorney over Kaplan's one- 
third share of the trust fund. Kaplan's 
sister is a friend of a lawyer in Belli’s 
firm; she’ is believed to have been in- 
strumental in making this arrangement. 

Kaplan remained out of touch re- 
portedly somewhere in California—un- 
der treatment for illnesses contracted 
during his nearly ten years in prison. 
According to his Mexican lawyer, Kap- 
lan has reason to feel better, His es- 
cape, the lawyer claims, was perfectly 
legal since jail breaks are a crime in Mex- 
ico only if violence is used against pris- 
on personnel or property or if prison 
inmates or officials aid the escape. Mex- 
ican authorities disagree, insisting that 
the use of accomplices—the pilots, in 
Kaplan's case—makes the escape illegal. 
However, Mexican officials have not 
yet initiated extradition proceedings 
against Kaplan or his partners, who 
seemed to have pulled off a practically 
noncriminal crime. 
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ATTORNEY BELLI 
A clear mind, a swashbuckler’s hand. 
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CITIES 
Why Summer Was Mostly Cool 


By last spring, a hot summer seemed 
inevitable in some of the nation’s ghet- 
tos. Little had been done to rehabilitate 
the inner cities since the desperate ri- 
oting in the late 1960s; conditions, in 
fact, had deteriorated in many cities 
under the impact of the recession. 
Black unemployment had reached as 
high as 10% and the figure was con- 
siderably higher for teen-agers, who 
are the ones most likely to go on a ram- 
page. Fund cutoffs and cutbacks were 
the order of the day at nearly every 
level of government. It was not sur- 
prising that many civil rights leaders 
and observers worried about major ex- 
plosions (Time, May 31). 

Happily, the Jeremiahs were wrong. 
There have been isolated outbreaks, but 


supplied enough money to the anti- 
poverty agency in Boston so that it 
could double the number of summer 
jobs for minority groups. 

Where local governments could not 
give bread, they sometimes offered cir- 
cuses. In many cities, ghetto residents 
were regaled with a series of music 
and ethnic festivals, theater presentations 
and art shows. “We didn’t have much 
money,” says Phil Jourdan, an aide to 
the mayor of Detroit, “but we got the 
best out of the least expenditure.” So- 
ledad Brother George Jackson was 
killed during the sixth anniversary of 
Los Angeles’ Watts riot. In the past, 
such an incident might have sparked 
an explosion, but Watts stayed quiet; 
that weekend, many of its residents 
were attending a festival of parades, 
games and displays. 

Most city police have learned a lot 
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CARNIVAL RIDE AT SUMMERTIME FESTIVAL IN WATTS 
Sometimes a circus was as good as bread. 


in keeping with the continued cooling 
of America, there has been no trouble 
approaching the mass thermal flare-ups 
of the past. It was the most trouble- 
free summer since 1965. 

Nervous Governments. What went 
right? Nobody knows for sure, but luck 
was surely part of the answer—luck in 
not having the wrong incident explode 
at the wrong time. Another factor was 
the impact of the well-publicized pre- 
dictions about violence, which had the 
effect of forcing nervous governments 
to cut loose the purse strings and do 
more than had been anticipated. De- 
spite the cutback of summer programs, 
money was scraped up in many cities 
to provide employment for black youths. 
In Detroit, more than 11,000 jobs were 
made available in city agencies at $1.60 
an hour. With more than 3,000 young- 
sters employed, Seattle Mayor Wes Uhl- 
man’s youth division had the biggest 
payroll of any city department, Congress 
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since the major riots. This summer, they 
marshaled their forces far more effec- 
tively than they used to. In the past, 
when a disturbance broke out, they 
would wait until a mob formed before 
trying to intervene. After that, the use 
of too much force was usually pre- 
dictable. Now they move in massively 
on an incident before it gets out of hand. 
And the show of force—or occasionally 
a calculated withdrawal as a gesture of 
confidence in local leaders—is usually 
enough. At the same time, police have es- 
tablished better relations with minority 
groups, and most big-city forces are try- 
ing to recruit more blacks. The percent- 
age of blacks on police forces is still dis- 
proportionate to population figures, but 
most cities expect to achieve sharp in- 
creases. Detroit, for example, hopes to 
have a police academy enrollment that is 
50% black by the end of 1980. 

Aiding the police in keeping the peace 
this summer were a number of grass- 


roots organizations that have sprung 
up in the ghetto since the late 1960s. 
When a black man was killed by a cop 
in the volatile Bedford-Stuyvesant sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, where rioting has been 
endemic, a group called Youth in Ac- 
tion put 150 people on the street to 
talk to residents and calm them down. 
The Justice Department has a com- 
munity-relations service that sends a 
team into any area where racial trou- 
ble is brewing. When Mafia Leader Joe 
Colombo was shot by a black in June, 
tension between blacks and _ Italian 
Americans mounted in some New York 
neighborhoods. Community-relations of- 
ficers rushed to the scene and patrolled 
the streets from dusk till dawn along 
with police. 

Shift to Politics. Perhaps most im- 
portant in keeping the summer relatively 
cool was a growing change in attitude 
on the part of the black community. 
The devastation of earlier riots had been 
confined for the most part to black neigh- 
borhoods, and black leaders quickly 
pointed out the futility of internalized vi- 
olence that left blacks with burned-out 
homes. As one big-city police chief puts 
it: “The ghetto resident got fed up with 
the kids in the street. He no longer had 
a neighborhood store. He was afraid to 
leave his home. The insurance man and 
laundry man refused to come to his 
house. Crime became intolerable.” Adds 
Charles Bowser, executive director of 
the Philadelphia Urban Coalition: “The 
massive confrontations haven't produced 
anything. They haven't rebuilt buildings; 
there are no more jobs now, no more 
anything.” This summer, many blacks 
have shifted from marches and dem- 
onstrations to more pragmatic political 
activity that often paid off in local elec- 
tions; blacks have begun to take over 
many city offices. Says the Rev. Ed Red- 
dick, director of research for Operation 
Breadbasket in Chicago: “There may 
have been an awareness that violence 
is self-defeating, that you have to work 
for political and economic power.” 

The relatively calm summer, however, 
is no cause for easy comfort. In 
many cases, the old anger has merely 
given way to despair or gone un- 
derground, surfacing in individual acts 
of terrorism. Several policemen—both 
black and white—were murdered in 
cold blood by blacks. Last month a po- 
lice sergeant in San Francisco, John 
V. Young, was killed by a shotgun 
blast while he was sitting in the sta- 
tion house. Three days later, the San 
Francisco Chronicle received a note 
from “the George I. Jackson Assault 
Squad of the Black Liberation Army,” 
which claimed to have committed the 
murder. “The rioters [of earlier years] 
were embittered and predisposed toward 
violence,” notes James Q. Wilson, pro- 
fessor of government at Harvard, “but 
they had not dropped out of society. 
The present pattern seems more ideo- 
logical and conspiratorial, involving 
people who live in society but who 
are no longer part of it.” 
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Cutty 


Sark vs. 
Thermopylae. 


The most famous 
clipper race of all time 


In the early 1870's, the clipper 
Thermopylae held “the blue 
ribband,” symbol of victory in the 
incredible tea races that pitted 
great ships against each other 
and half the world’s oceans. 

But then came Cutty Sark, 
built solely to beat Thermopylae. 
And in 1872, the two ships met 
for the first and only time. 

On June 17th they cast off 
from Shanghai together, bound for 
London. Immediately they were 
separated by gales. Cutty 
forged far ahead. And then on 
August 25, a huge sea tore 
Cutty’s rudder away. In 6 days 
of storms, the crew fashioned and 
fitted a jury rudder. And when 
it snapped, they made a second rig, 
this time in only 24 hours. 

With her speed severely cut by 
the weak rudder, Cutty limped 
home, docked after Thermopylae — 
yet won the race! 

A special maritime board was 
convened which inspected the 
logs of both vessels and decided that, based on actual time under sail in 
equal conditions, Cutty Sark had made the faster passage. From that 
time on, Cutty was never beaten in equal competition. Small 
wonder that, years later, a reporter was to write of the finish of yet 
another clipper race,""Cutty Sark first... the rest, nowhere.” 













Courtesy private collection of Le. Col. James M. Humphrey, M,C 


Cutty’s jury rudder, 
secn in drydock. 





Capt. Moodie, 
Cutty’s commander 
in her most famous race. 


Mlustrations and text from “The Log of the 
Curry Sark" reprinted with permission of 
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Cutty Sark’s century-old reputation 

is honored by the Scots whisky that took 
her name. For generations, Cutty Sark 
has blended only Scotland's best 
whiskies to create the exceptional 
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THE ECONOMY 





World Trade: A Clash of Wills 


MONTH ago, the initial response in 

foreign countries to President Nixon’s 
economic blockbuster was a curious mix- 
ture of shock and sympathy. Although 
bankers, businessmen and government 
officials were stunned by the President's 
decisions, many said that Nixon was jus- 
tified in taking drastic action to but- 
tress the dollar. Last week quite a few 
of those leaders began to express a 
very different set of feelings. In Europe 
and Japan, they were muttering that 
the U.S. is refusing to compromise in 
solving major international problems 
that are largely of its own making. 

Foreign nations have been injured 
by three parts of the President's pro- 
gram. The 10% surtax has obviously 
made many foreign-produced goods less 
competitive in the U.S. market. On top 
of that, the proposed investment tax 
credit for business does not apply to 
the purchase of imported tools and ma- 
chines; U.S. businessmen must “buy 
American” to take advantage of the 
boon. Finally, some foreign leaders 
—particularly in France and Germany 
—are upset because the U.S. has re- 
fused to devalue the dollar by raising 
the price of gold. Instead, Washington 
is holding out for them to revalue their 
currencies upward, which would make 
their goods still costlier—and less com- 
petitive—in some world markets. Last 
week the Common Market's executive 
commission formally demanded an out- 
right dollar devaluation. 

Foreign critics frequently ignore their 
own protectionism. U.S. businessmen 
face enormous tangles of restrictions 
on trade and investment, notably in 
Japan (see following story). For years, 
U.S. trade negotiators have tried in 
vain to persuade their counterparts 
abroad to bargain seriously on these in- 
equities. Nixon’s program is designed 
to jolt them into much-needed negoti- 
ations. What disturbs foreign leaders is 
the possibility that the President might 
become so enthused by the domestic 
popularity of his program that he will 
push them too hard, demand too much, 
and retain the surtax too long. 

Countermeasures from Tokyo. Japan, 
which stands to lose more than any 
other nation under the Nixon program, 
showed a deepening resistance toward 
it. Last week five Japanese ministers trav- 
eled to Washington for an annual meet- 
ing with U.S. Cabinet members, which 
concentrated, heavily on problems of 
the “Nixon shocker,” as it is called in 
Japan. Nixon and Secretary of State 
William Rogers made elaborate personal 
gestures aimed at underscoring the 
basic Japanese-U.S. friendship. Rogers 
took the delegation of visiting Japanese 
and their wives to a performance of 
Leonard Bernstein’s Mass at the Ken- 
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nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
Nixon invited them to a White House 
dinner later in the week. 

For all the politeness, however, both 
sides were quite firm and explicit in re- 
stating the chasmal disagreements be- 
tween the two nations. Rogers, speaking 
“directly and candidly,” demanded a 
substantial revaluation upward of the 
yen, elimination of Japanese restrictions 
on U.S. imports and a “dramatic” in- 
crease in Japanese aid to developing 
countries. Japanese Foreign Minister 
Takeo Fukuda, who is a leading can- 


PICTORIAL PARADE 


unconciliatory terms. Paul Volcker, Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury, irritated 
the French by telling them that Nixon, 
for political reasons, will be unable to de- 
value the dollar. In Brussels and Paris, 
U.S. ambassadors and their aides sum- 
moned groups of resident U.S. busi- 
nessmen to advise them that foreign 
governments actually approved of the 
Nixon program and that the U.S. po- 
sition should be, “We don't apologize 
for anything.” Speaking at a Paris news 
conference last week, Senator Jacob Ja- 
vits invoked what has become the World 





ROGERS WELCOMING FUKUDA ON ARRIVAL IN WASHINGTON 
Behind polite smiles yawned a chasm of disagreement. 


didate to replace 70-year-old Prime Min- 
ister Eisaku Sato, was prepared to make 
one concession. He announced that Ja- 
pan will remove import quotas on sev- 
eral U.S. products, including soybeans, 
light aircraft and air conditioners. But 
he was adamant in rebuffing demands 
that the U.S. considers to be far more 
crucial. Most notably, Fukuda refused 
to consider an upward revaluation of 
the yen, which has risen about 6.5% 
far less than the U.S. wants—since 
Tokyo reluctantly decided to float it 
against the dollar last month. He also 
suggested that U.S. manufacturers 
would benefit from “more aggressive 
salesmanship,” and told Rogers that the 
surtax must be quickly rescinded, hint- 
ing that Tokyo might otherwise be 
forced to use “countermeasures.” 
Reparations Argument. The mood 
in Europe also grew darker. It was not 
helped by a parade abroad of official 
American flag wavers, who have tried 
to hard sell the U.S. program in rather 





War II reparations argument. “Europe 
still owes us a great deal,” he said. 

European business leaders strongly 
disagree. They have long pointed out that 
the current U.S. balance of payments 
deficit is much more directly a result of 
the Viet Nam War than of the long strug- 
gle to contain Communism in Europe. In 
addition, they note, part of the dollar out- 
flow was caused by U.S. inflation, which 
made it more profitable for American 
businessmen and bankers to invest in Eu- 
ropean projects than in opportunities at 
home. “Nixon’s campaign is not so much 
economic as patriotic,” says the chair- 
man of a large Belgian bank. “Patriotism 
and clarity of thought are almost always 
incompatible.” 

Though Europeans were united in 
their distaste for Nixonomic rhetoric, 
they could agree on little else, least of 
all on their response to it. The sharpest 
policy split in Europe divides France 
and West Germany. The French insist 
on maintaining a fixed exchange rate 
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against the dollar on commercial trans- 
actions, while the Germans contend that 
all nations, at least temporarily, should 
float their currencies against the dollar, 
as Bonn did last May. 

Flight Toward Protectionism. While 
the Europeans debated, the Canadians 
made the first overt move aimed at in- 
terfering with the effects of Nixon’s pro- 
gram. Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau 
proposed to Parliament the creation of 
an $80 million fund that would re- 
imburse some Canadian companies for 
up to two-thirds of the U.S. import sur- 
tax on their products. The measure is ex- 
pected to pass easily and would have 
the effect of encouraging Canadian pro- 
ducers to absorb the surtax themselves 
rather than pass it along to U.S. con- 
sumers, as Nixon intended. Trudeau 
acted partly to fend off any increase in 
Canada’s already high level of unem- 
ployment (6.3%) and partly because Ca- 
nadian businessmen feel that the Nixon 
program violated a “special trading re- 
lationship” between the two nations. 

The temptation to retaliate is being 
voiced especially in Common Market na- 
tions. Says an official of Siemens A.G., 
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TREASURY'S VOLCKER 
A parade of flag wavers. 


West Germany’s largest electrical man- 
ufacturer: “We fear the flight of the larg- 
est industrial nation of the world to- 
ward protectionism will be the signal 
for others to follow suit.” Adds Jacques 
Rueff, the French economist who was 
De Gaulle’s prophet of the gold stan- 
dard; “By setting up an import tax that 
breaks the previous agreements, America 
has shown us the way.” 

If the U.S, is to prevent a world- 
wide retreat to economic nationalism 
and protectionism, it must eliminate the 
surtax soon. Another danger of stretch- 
ing out the tax is that Nixon could find 
himself bound to it longer than he wants. 
Many U.S. businessmen have pleaded 
for protection, and they will quickly 
grow attached to the surtax. Particularly 
in an election year, the President may 
find it difficult to disturb their comfort. 
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The High Stakes 
Of International Poker 


The most arresting figures in President 
Nixon’s address to Congress last week 
were his figures of speech—notably 
those touching on the relationship be- 
tween America and its world trading 
partners. Alluding to the billions that the 
U.S. has sent to foreign countries in aid 
and investment since World War II, the 
President said: “We have generously 
passed out the chips. Now others can 
play on an equal basis.” And in what 
has already become a famous declaration 
of intent, he added: “The time is past 
for the U.S. to compete with one hand 
tied behind its back.” 

Such rhetoric, with its unsettling over- 
tones of economic nationalism, reflects 
the stiff new American attitude toward 
world trade. Part of the rationale is 
the feeling in the Administration among 
many businessmen that postwar Amer- 
ican aid gives the U.S. a claim to spe- 
cial treatment in global competition. 
But gratitude, especially for those ser- 
vices rendered more than two decades 
ago, is the slenderest of reeds on 
which to build a foreign policy, par- 
ticularly in the pragmatic realm of eco- 
nomics. An even more pervasive no- 
tion behind the increasingly tough U.S. 
trading stance is that American spend- 
ing abroad has been largely an altru- 
istic gesture that has almost exclusively 
benefited the recipients. 

Self-Interested Generosity. Certain- 
ly, the U.S. has been generous. As 
Nixon stressed, it has dispensed $150 bil- 
lion in economic and military grants 
and loans since World War II. 

The military outlays alone, largely to 
fight the now-waning cold war, total 
$41 billion, But, notes James Grant, a 
former State Department high official 
and now president of the private Over- 
seas Development Council, “every Pres- 
ident, including Nixon, has made it cleat 
that if we had not shored up NATO 
and our allies, it would have cost a lot 
more to adequately maintain our own de- 
fense establishment.” 

All together $109 billion has been 
spent in economic aid, mostly by the 
Agency for International Development 
and its predecessors. Of this, about $43 
billion has been in the form of loans, 
of which $19 billion has already been re- 
paid. Recipients of this aid are in effect 
required to spend practically all of it 
on American goods, thus boosting the 
nation’s experts. 

In addition, one of the biggest single 
outflows has been direct U.S. investment 
abroad—$75 billion worth. That is just 
the book value of U.S.-owned factories 
and equipment and holdings in foreign 
companies. The true resale value of 
those properties today is probably twice 
as much. IBM dominates the foreign 
computer field; Ford, General Motors 
and Chrysler ride high in the foreign 
auto industry; one-third of Italy's oil-re- 
fining business is U.S.-controlled; ITT's 
phone-making subsidiary has a monop- 
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oly in Belgium. From 1950 to 
American companies brought 
from abroad $84 billion in profits. 

How valid is the charge that the 
U.S. is unfairly treated in world mar- 
kets? Administration officials contend 
that while America has freely opened 
its markets to outside competition, its 
trading partners have thrown up im- 
port quotas and other barriers. 

In the Straitjacket. The complaint is 
certainly valid in the case of Japan, 
which has sealed off its markets while 
flooding other countries with its wares 
(Time cover, May 10). In January, when 
the final cuts of the Kennedy Round 
take effect, Japan's tariffs on industrial 
goods will average 11% v. the U.S.'s 
8.4%. Before Washington slapped on 
the surcharge, Toyotas and Datsuns eas- 
ily rolled over the U.S.’s 3.5% tariff on 
cars; by contrast, Japan not only has 
a 10% tariff on American cars but also 
hits buyers with a special 40% sales tax. 

Tokyo imposes import quotas and 
other restrictions on 80 items, including 
tobacco, rice, wheat, electronic com- 
ponents and computers. Almost anybody 
who tries to sell to Japan has to put up 
with a tortuous process of securing bank- 
issued licenses and coping with health re- 
strictions (common American food ad- 
ditives are banned) and petty labeling 
requirements (all figures must be in the 
metric system). Even more vexing to 
U.S. businessmen are the straitjacket 
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rules on foreign investment. For ex- 
ample, outsiders are still forbidden to 
own more than 50% of practically any 
Japanese firm. These barriers have held 
U.S. business investment in Japan to a 
rather meager $365 million. 

Artful Hurdles. U.S. charges of un- 
fair treatment by the Europeans are 
far less conclusive. By next January, 
the Common Market's industrial tariffs 
will average 8.3% —almost identical to 
the U.S.’s 8.4%. On the other hand, 
through a system of “variable taxes,” 
the Common Market restricts imports 
of U.S. grain, beef, pork, poultry, lard 
and dairy products, Duties on them 
rise or fall to ensure that their prices 
are no lower than the inflated prices of 
comparable EEC goods. American im- 
ports are also blocked by a plethora of 
nontariff devices: border taxes, health 
regulations and artificial technical re- 
strictions. For instance, Italy bans Amer- 
ican oranges on the grounds that their 
citrus scales could spread and contam- 
inate Italian oranges. 

Yet the U.S. is no novice in artfully 
constructing import hurdles. Mandatory 
or “voluntary” quotas limit imports of 
steel, oil, cotton textiles, meat, sugar 
and dairy products. “Buy American” leg- 
islation bars the Government from pur- 
chasing foreign goods unless the price 
is 6% below that of comparable U.S. 
products. The “American Selling Price” 
system permits duties on benzenoid 
chemicals used in dyes and vitamins to 
be set not on the price of the import 
but on the cost of making the same 
chemicals in the U.S. Europeans com- 
plain that overly severe American health 
rules keep out many farm products. 
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MEANY GETTING TV MAKEUP 
How big a voice? 
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For all the Administration’s com- 
plaints about foreign restrictions, the 
postwar American trade balance ran a 
consistent surplus until last April. Even 
now, the U.S. holds a $1.8 billion an- 
nual surplus in trade with the Common 
Market. Japan, however, ships more to 
the U.S. than it buys—S$5.9 billion v. 
$4.7 billion. The overall American bal- 
ance of payments has long been un- 
favorable for a cluster of reasons, many 
of them not strictly tied to trade: the out- 
pouring of foreign aid and investment, 
the cost of keeping a large military 
force overseas, and the spending by the 
army of U.S. tourists abroad. 

In sum, the U.S. has not been treat- 
ed as unjustly as the Nixon Admin- 
istration indicates. Sensible negotiations 
—and a spirit of compromise—between 
the U.S. and its trading partners could 
eliminate some of the trade differences 
and make others easier to live with. 


PHASE 2 
The Great Debate Begins 


Now that the President has said that 
the wage-price freeze will not be ex- 
tended beyond Nov. 14, the stage is set 
for the most important debate on eco- 
nomic policy in many years. It prom- 
ises to be a rare Opportunity for the 
nation to find means of achieving full 
employment and price stability. Richard 
Nixon is genuinely open-minded on the 
issues, and he is actively seeking out 
ideas for Phase 2. Already he has be- 
gun meeting with leaders from labor, 
business, agriculture. The first group to 
call on him last week was a union del- 
egation led by A.F.L.-C.1.0, President 
George Meany. Meany made it clear 
that if labor's wishes are not reflected 
in the Nixon strategy, then “we won't 
play.” Chief among those wishes, Meany 
emphasized, was a tax on “excess” cor- 
porate profits. 

Slow Collections. The mission of 
Phase 2 will be not only to hold down 
prices but also to revive the sluggish 
U.S. economy. That will take some 
doing. Industry continues to idle along 
at 73% of capacity. Unemployment has 
hovered close to 6% for nine months 
straight. Even if Congress quickly pass- 
es the tax cuts and other measures sub- 
mitted by the White House, Government 
economists concede that they will be 
lucky to wrestle the jobless rate down 
to 5% by next summer. 

The weakness of the economy be- 
came even more apparent when the Ad- 
ministration’s top economic aides tes- 
tified before Wilbur Mills’ House Ways 
and Means Committee last week. The 
Congressmen were shocked to learn that 
the nation faces hair-curling budget def- 
icits—all caused by unexpectedly weak 
tax receipts. Last January, Nixon had 
forecast a deficit of $11.6 billion for 
the current fiscal year. But Treasury Sec- 
retary John Connally revealed that the 
shortfall is now expected to reach $27 
billion or $28 billion—a_ post-World 
War IL record. 







































































SHULTZ AT WHITE HOUSE 
How large a deficit? 


Budget Director George Shultz told 
the Mills committee that there would 
be a large deficit even in the so-called 
full-employment budget. That budget 
calculates the revenues that the Gov- 
ernment would collect if the economy 
were at full employment. Originally, the 
Administration had vowed to keep it in 
balance. The extent of the Government's 
failure was evident in the size of the def- 
icit that Shultz forecast: $8 billion or 
$9 billion. 

Capstone Proposal. The Administra- 
tion’s strategy for recovery encompasses 
a range of measures, among them some 
tax breaks for individuals and sales-stim- 
ulating efforts like abolition of the 7% 
auto excise tax. Paul McCracken, Nix- 
on’s chief economist, reckons that the 
program will generate 500,000 new jobs. 
But what Connally so emphatically de- 
scribes as “the capstone’ of the Ad- 
ministration program is a large effort 
to aid business. The key proposal is for 
an investment tax credit of 10% in the 
year beginning Aug. 15 and 5% in sub- 
sequent years. In theory, the credits 
will produce a torrent of capital in- 
vestment, which will trickle through the 
economy, generating new orders for 
goods and services and new jobs. 

It is this plan that will be the focus 
of the great economic debate in the com- 
ing months. Wilbur Mills strongly fa- 
vors an investment tax credit, but doubts 
that business should be granted a cred- 
it as large as 10%. He is looking for 
ways to give a bigger tax break to peo- 
ple in the lower income brackets, thus 
putting a Democratic stamp on the Nix- 
on program. To do this, Mills is con- 
sidering eliminating $3.5 billion in de- 
preciation benefits that took effect in 
January, and reducing the investment 
credit from 10% to 7%. 

Does this formula sound familiar? In 
the early 1960s, the Kennedy Admin- 
istration introduced a 7% investment 
tax credit and cut corporate and per- 
sonal taxes. Business investment jumped 
nearly 37% in the next three years 
—and the U.S. economy was off and 
running on the longest period of sus- 
tained expansion in its history. 
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Miniwar Over Dividends 

Florida Telephone Corp. is hardly 
the largest of the nation’s 1,840 “in- 
dependent” (non-Bell) telephone com- 
panies. But it is certainly the most in- 
dependent. While almost all the na- 
tion’s corporations complied with Pres- 
ident Nixon’s request that they hold 
dividends down to pre-Aug. 15 levels, 
the $20 million-a-year central Florida 
utility refused. 

It was not so much a question of 
money; the company increased its quar- 
terly pay-out from 13¢ to I4¢, or a 
total of only $46,000 on all outstanding 
shares. Rather, as Florida Telephone 
President Max Wettstein told a four- 
man board at the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil in Washington last week, it was a 
question of principle—and sound busi- 
ness practice. The company needs un- 
interrupted dividend growth, he ex- 
plained, in order to attract new capital 
for its construction program. Besides, 
Wettstcin pointed out, President Nixon 
does not have congressional authority 


The Squeeze 
Of the Freeze 


P gee in a Chicago appliance store 
urges: “SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT, 
BUY A FREEZER.” That prompted Chi- 
cago Daily News Columnist Robert J. 
Herguth to ask: “After 90 days, a sale 
on defrosters?” All over the U.S., the 
freeze is touching people's lives in myr- 
iad ways. A sampling of its effects last 
week: 

IN PASADENA, CALIF., Rose Bowl officials 
stopped selling tickets to the Jan. | clas- 
sic pending a ruling by the Cost of Liv- 
ing Council on whether a proposed price 
hike from $8 to $10 is legal. Though 
the game will be played after the freeze 
expires, Bowl officials want to avoid re- 
funds to early ticket buyers. 

IN coLuMBUS, Ohio Governor John Gil- 
ligan was refurbishing his statehouse of- 
fice at a cost of $41,000 when the 
freeze forced him to renege on prom- 
ised wage increases for state employees. 
Responding to public pressure, Gilligan 
cut back on the remodeling. He de- 
cided against a $5,000 Oriental rug and 
had an old one returned to his office. 

IN NEW YORK City, the freeze threatened 
bus service for 116,000 schoolchildren 
—8% of them handicapped—by pre- 
venting the city from paying bus com- 
panies an increase agreed upon in their 
transportation contracts. The companies 
said that they would carry the kids for 
the first few days of school at last 
year’s rate—but pleaded possible bank- 
ruptcy unless the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil reverses its ruling. 

IN BOSTON, the Hospital for Women, al- 
ready running under capacity because 
of a drop in the birth rate, had planned 
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to freeze dividends, and the I¢ increase 
cannot legally be rescinded. 

Perhaps not, but last week the Ad- 
ministration persuaded three other small 
firms that had posted higher dividends 
to pare back their next regular pay- 
outs. Executives of the firms—Wiscon- 
sin’s Briggs & Stratton Corp., Illinois’ 
Martin Yale Industries, and Pennsyl- 
vania’s Selas Corp.—were brought be- 
fore the COLC at the same time as 
Wettstein. Paul McCracken, the coun- 
cil’s vice chairman, ordered the gathering 
after the COLC staff saw reports of div- 
idend increases in the press. Arnold 
Weber, executive director of the coun- 
cil, seated the businessmen around a 
table at the COLC’s Washington head- 
quarters and asked them to lower their 
next dividend in order to offset the lat- 
est increases. All except Wettstein agreed 
to recommend the action at their next 
board meetings. 

Powerful Persuaders. Nixon’s call for 
dividend restraint has doubtful economic 
value. Because dividends are paid out 
of profits already earned, they do not 
raise production costs as wage increases 


do, and thus are not translated into high- 
er prices. Some businessmen suspect 
that the President’s concern with div- 
idends is intended to stem criticism that 
his recent economic moves are weighted 
in favor of business. Dividend jawboning 
will probably be aimed at relatively 
small firms, Five have been selected 
for gentle pressure in the next few 
weeks, Large companies are too visible 
to get away with a dividend rise, and 
only small ones can afford to be daring 
or, as in the case of Florida Tele- 
phone’s Wettstein, stubborn. 

The Administration has some pow- 
erful persuaders. For example, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission must 
approve all rate increases for public util- 
ities like Florida Telephone. And the In- 
ternal Revenue Service can always give 
extra-close scrutiny to the tax returns 
of companies that refuse to go along 
with the President's economic policies, 
Wettstein may be getting the message. 
At week’s end Florida Telephone of- 
ficers announced a special meeting of 
company directors in “the near future” 
to discuss the next quarterly dividend, 
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to raise room charges to make up a 
monthly deficit that ran to $123,000 in 
July. The freeze has made the increase 
impossible, and the hospital may be in se- 
rious trouble. 

IN CHICAGO, by contrast, three hospitals 
run by the Missionary Sisters of the Sa- 
cred Heart cut daily room rates by $2. 
Refunds will be made to patients, re- 
troactive to Aug. 14. Administrator Jo- 
seph J. Rossi Jr. explained that the 
reduction was possible because the freeze 
on salaries of hospital employees had 
generated some unexpected money. 

IN HINES, ORE, the freeze has forced 
an end to the hot-lunch program for 
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schoolchildren. To make up for high- 
er food costs, Hines School District Prin- 
cipal Jim Red planned to raise lunch 
prices from 25¢ to 40¢, Now that he can- 
not, the 298 kids in the district have 
to bring sandwiches from home, or 
else go hungry. 

IN LOS ANGELES, a woman telephoned Of- 
fice of Emergency Preparedness Super- 
visor Pat Hogan and asked: “Does the 
freeze apply to the money a prostitute 
gets?” Informed that it does—because 
the money is a fee for services rendered 
—the caller complained: “That's not fair, 
This is a tough business—we've got to 
make it while we can.” 
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In 10 out of 10 


marriages today. 
what separates the | 
men from the women? 


Come on, kiss and make up! 

Sure, handling money can be a problem. Today 
it's more complex than ever. But now, you can get a 
little help from a friend... Master Charge? 

Bills and more bills 
How many bills do you get at the end of the month? 
You'd rather not answer. Chances are, bills are 
coming in from all directions. And it's hard to know 
who spent what, where. The root of the problem? 
Add up the number of charge cards and charge ac- 
counts in your possession. The answer: too many. 
You only need one. 

One card, one bill 
By Gsing Master Charge for all your purchases, you 
get only one bill at the end of the month. With a 
complete record of what you've spent for every- 
thing. You write just one check for all items. 








Easy? You bet it is. And it works. 

Can payments be extended? 
Master Charge understands there are times when 
budgets are tight. So we offer every card holder the 
privilege of extended payments. If you don't choose 
to extend your payments for your purchases, there's 
no charge at all. And your Master Charge card is 
free. No membership fee. No annual dues. 

The cure for emergencies 
Emergencies have little regard for your income. They 
rear their heads when least expected. Or you can 
never tell when a store runs a sale that can save 
you a lot of money. It's nice to know your Master 
Charge can handle either situation. 

There's no better time than right now to let you# 
Master Charge card get your budget together. ..get 
your bills together. ..get you togethes 





| Now that youre 
making it. 
MANAGE IT! 
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H* was a man of stupefying con- 
trasts, an earthy and unschooled 
Ukrainian peasant who came to wield 
power undreamt of by the czars. He 
was a custodian of the nuclear peace, 
yet he frequently rattled the Soviet sa- 
ber, once bellowing that Communism 
would “bury’’ America. He served the 
party and the government with an iron 
hand, and in the 1930s helped send thou- 
sands to slave labor camps. Despite 
that, he is remembered as the crucial 
transitional figure who led the Soviet 
Union from an evil era of Stalinist tyr- 
anny toward a more moderate form of 
Communism. Near the end of his life, 
in the controversial reminiscences that 
restored him to the center of the in- 
ternational stage, he observed of his 
country’s stifling travel restrictions: 
“Why should we build a good life and 
then keep our borders bolted with sev- 
en locks?” For nine years he was one 
of the two most powerful men on earth. 
Yet when he is buried in Moscow this 
week, following his death of a heart at- 
tack at 77, Nikita Sergeevich Khru- 
shchev will be laid to rest in Novo- 
dyevichy Cemetery. That is the burial 
spot for prominent Russians who are 
not important enough—or, as in Khru- 
shchev's case, in sufficiently good repute 
—for a state funeral and interment in 
the hallowed Kremlin Wall. 

Mixed Record. “In all his actions,” 
observes British Sovietologist Robert 
Conquest, “one saw a limited but not 
hidebound mind, and with it a sort of 
peasant cunning. But in the end, he an- 
tagonized his subordinates without suffi 
ciently terrorizing them, a fatal lapse.” 
Khrushchev died in official disgrace, re- 
duced by the Soviet monolith to an un- 
person. To Russia's masses, his perfor- 
mance was at best ambiguous. Heralded 
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The Man Between Two Eras 


for relaxing the prison-camp atmosphere 
that prevailed under Stalin, he was also 
bitterly blamed for recurring failures in 
the economy and agriculture. To most 
Westerners, too, his record is mixed. A 
shrewd man who carefully preserved his 
peasant touch, an unabashed ham who 
pounded his shoe on a desk at the United 
Nations in 1960, he was the first Soviet 
ruler to admit a touch of humanism into 
Communism, and a leading proponent of 
peaceful coexistence between East and 
West. But he knew how to use power and 
often did so ruthlessly, as in his attacks 
on Boris Pasternak after the publication 
of Doctor Zhivago, and his brutal sup- 
pression of rebellious Hungary in 1956. 

In his dealings with U.S. leaders, 
Khrushchev often behaved brusquely 
and temperamentally. He disliked Rich- 
ard Nixon, particularly after his 1959 de- 
bate with the then Vice President in 
the U.S. “kitchen exhibit” in Moscow. 
He respected Dwight Eisenhower, but 
this did not prevent him from savagely 
attacking Ike and torpedoing the 1960 
summit conference following the U-2 
overflight. He thought John Kennedy a 
pushover when they met in Vienna in 
1961—a miscalculation that led directly 
to the Cuban missile which 
brought the world to the verge of nu- 
clear war. Khrushchev proclaimed the 
confrontation a triumph because it end- 
ed in an assurance from Kennedy that 
the U.S. would not attempt to invade 
Cuba again, but he was forced to ad- 
mit that many people thought he had 
“turned coward and backed down.” 

Wrestling Match. He was the first 
Soviet leader to travel widely throughout 
the world, and foreigners hardly knew 
what to make of him. His tantrum at a 
press conference after the collapse of 
the Paris summit seemed to reveal ci- 
ther a man whose emotions were tem- 
porarily out of control or perhaps an 
actor at the height of his powers. On 
one memorable occasion in Yugoslavia, 
he rolled in the dust of a rural road- 
side in an impromptu wrestling match 
with Georgy Malenkov. During his 1960 
visit to the United Nations, he called cer- 
emoniously on Fidel Castro at his hotel 
in Harlem, and conducted a flamboyant 
press conference from the balcony of 
the Soviet embassy on Park Avenue. 

He often displayed a rough humor. 
Once, after spending a week viewing In- 
donesian temples, Khrushchev turned 
to Indonesian President Sukarno and 
asked: “Don’t you have anything new 
around here?” When he described Ber- 
lin as the American testicles that he 
could squeeze whenever he chose, sen- 
sitive translators changed it to the Amer- 
ican big toe that he could step on. 

He could exude an earthy, appealing 
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charm. On a Scandinavian tour, after 
what journalists suspected was a spat be- 
tween Khrushchev and his wife Nina, 
the Soviet Premier asked the mayor of 
a Danish village if he performed mar- 
riage ceremonies. “Yes,” said the mayor. 
“Well,” said Khrushchev, “how does 
the ceremony go?” “You mean,” said 
His Honor, “that you want me to read 
it now?” “Yes,” said Khrushchev, and 
then, taking his wife’s hand, he ex- 
changed vows with her. Touched, Nina 
forgot that she was cross, and when 
the mayor intoned, “Do you take this 
man .. .” she lowered her eyes and 
said, “Da.” 

Lottery Ticket. Until the 
very moment of his fall, Ni- 
kita Khrushchev was noted 
for similarly compelling 
powers of persuasion—and 
political survival. The son 
of a peasant farmer in the 
Ukraine, he worked as a 
shepherd, steam fitter and 
coal miner. In 1918 he 
joined the Red Army, quick- 
ly becoming a political com- 
missar. As a delegate to the 
14th Party Congress in 
1925, he skipped breakfast 
every morning so he could 
get a front seat near Stalin. 

By 1934, after studying a 
few years at Moscow's in- 
dustrial academy and rising 
steadily in the party hier- 
archy, Khrushchev became 
party leader of Moscow. He 
survived the party purges of 
the 1930s, he believed, be- 
cause Stalin’s second wife, 
Nadezhda Sergeyevna Alli- 
luyeva, was impressed by 
him and recommended him 
to her husband. “I've often 
asked myself, how was I 
spared?” Khrushchev later said. “IT think 
part of the answer is that Nadya’s re- 
ports helped determine Stalin’s attitude 
toward me, I call it my lucky lottery tick- 
et. Right up to the last day of his life, 
he liked me.” 

During World War II, Khrushchev 
served as the Politburo’s military repre- 
sentative in the Ukraine. He remained 
there until 1949, when he was brought 
back from the Ukraine to become head 
of the Moscow party organization and 
later overlord of agriculture. Three 
months after Stalin’s death, Khrushchev 
—with the aid of eleven generals and 
marshals—arranged the arrest of La- 
vrenty Beria, Stalin’s hated secret-police 
chief; Beria was executed six months lat- 
er. Khrushchev became First Secretary 
of the Communist Party in September 
1953, but that powerful post was not 
enough. Sixteen months later, he ousted 
Malenkovy, the Premier and Stalin’s suc- 
cessor, and replaced him with his own 
puppet, Nikolai Bulganin. Finally, in 
March 1958, he assumed the premiership 
himself, acquiring undisputed control. 

History will probably best remember 
Nikita Khrushchev for his 1956 speech 
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before the 20th Party Congress in which 
he denounced the crimes of Joseph Sta- 
lin. His motives for delivering the speech 
were decidedly mixed. He was by no 
means a crusader for personal liberties, 
but he was sufficiently disenchanted with 
the old dictator's legacy of fear and re- 
pression to repudiate Stalin in 20,000 
graphic words. The speech was a per- 
sonal triumph and helped Khrushchev 
consolidate his power. But it also loosed 
forces that inexorably led to the frag- 
mentation of the Communist world. 

The immediate effect was a wave of 
destalinization that shook Eastern Eu- 





KHRUSHCHEV IN RETIREMENT 
What does a pensioner do? 


rope and resulted in the Poznan riots in 
Poland and the Hungarian uprising. It 
set the stage for Czechoslovakia'’s exper- 
iment in “Communism with a human 
face”—which was also ended by Soviet 
intervention. By trying to loosen the bu- 
reaucratic and ideological straitjacket 
that Stalinism had wrapped around the 
entire Communist world, Khrushchev 
helped to widen the Sino-Soviet split. 
The Chinese were—and remain—rigid 
dogmatists who are unlikely to forgive 
him even in death for his “revisionist” 
heresy. When French Maoist Regis Ber- 
geron heard that Khrushchev had died, 
tor example, he exulted: “Good! An- 
other revisionist less. Unfortunately, 
Khrushchevism does not die with him.” 

A large number of Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s experiments ended in failure. 
His attempts to grant greater intellectual 
freedom to his countrymen were largely 
nullified by his subsequent actions 
—partly because he was under pressure 
from his own hard-liners not to go too 
far and partly because he preferred or- 
der to ideas. Perhaps most disastrous to 
his standing at home was the failure of 
many of his domestic programs. He 





knew something was wrong with the So- 
viet system, but he could not break 
through its intellectual and institutional 
limits. It was clear that agriculture need- 
ed radical reform, but Khrushchev’'s 
seemingly revolutionary programs for 
dealing with the problem were in fact 
rather superficial. He even tried to reor- 
ganize the sacrosanct party structure, but 
every scheme failed. 

When Nikita Khrushchev finally fell 
from power, it was with astonishing 
abruptness, On an October day in 1964, 
he was talking by radiotelephone to the 
three cosmonauts who were Russia’s lat- 
est space heroes. Hugely 
proud of Soviet triumphs in 
space during his years in 
power, Khrushchev told 
them of the grand reception 
planned for their return to 
Moscow. Then, chuckling 
loudly, he uttered a strangely 
prophetic farewell: “Here is 
Comrade Mikoyan. He is lit- 
erally pulling the telephone 
from my hands, I don’t think 
I can stop him.” 

Three days later, the So- 
viet news agency Tass issued 
a terse announcement: Niki- 
ta Khrushchev had been “re- 
leased” from his duties “at 
his own request” for reasons 
of “age and deteriorating 
health.” During the week in 
which he was ousted, China 
made a bid for superpower 
status by detonating _ its 
first nuclear weapon. Khru- 
shchev's successors are still 
preoccupied with Peking’s 
challenge as a rival center of 
Communist orthodoxy. In 
the next three months, the 
triumvirate that now rules 
Russia—Party Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev, Premier Aleksei Kosy- 
gin and President Nikolai Podgorny 
—will visit eight nations in an extraor- 
dinary flurry of diplomatic activity. One 
of their prime goals will be to blunt Chi- 
na’s recent skillful initiatives in foreign 
affairs, particularly its contacts with the 
U.S. and with Moscow's restless neigh- 
bors to the west—Yugoslavia, Rumania 
and Albania. 

Harebrained Schemes. A variety of 
factors contributed to Khrushchev’'s 
downfall: his role in precipitating the Cu- 
ban missile crisis; his part in opening an 
unbridgeable abyss between Moscow and 
Peking; his emphasis on consumer pro- 
duction and economic decentralization, 
which infuriated the “metal eaters” of 
the armed forces and heavy industry; his 
concentration on missiles at the expense 
of conventional military forces; his 
flawed agricultural experiments. 

Two specific events, however, may 
have triggered his fall. He had insisted on 
convening a Communist summit at 
which the Chinese were to be formally 
condemned as traitors to world Commu- 
nism, but 26 invitations were issued by 
the Kremlin and only 15 acceptances 
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were received. Second, Khrushchev had 


planned a January trip to Bonn for 
conferences with the then Chancellor, 
Ludwig Erhard, a venture that many 
of Khrushchev’s colleagues evidently 
feared would lead to a deal with West 
Germany. In due course, Pravda summa- 
rized the Khrushchev era as a time of 
“harebrained schemes, immature conclu- 
sions, hasty decisions, bragging and 
phrasemongering.” 

Arduous Road. Khrushchev once told 
his family that he wanted to be re- 
membered for three things: building the 
Moscow metro, eliminating the dreaded 
Lavrenty Beria from Soviet life, and de- 
bunking Stalin at the 20th Party Con- 
gress. All were notable accomplishments, 
particularly the last. But his place in his- 
tory would be even more secure if he 
had brought his country farther than 
halfway along the arduous road from a 
backward dictatorship to a modern so- 
ciety that permits free expression. In- 
stead he ended one era without really 
embarking on a new one. Lacking the 
power and personal penchant to move 
Russia too far toward freedom, he was 
ever the man of the partial transition. 

In the final seven years of his life, 
Khrushchev remained mostly out of pub- 
lic view. Last year Khrushchev Remem- 
bers appeared in the West. Lire, which 
contracted for its publication, described 
the book as a volume of “reminiscences” 
gathered from “various sources at var- 
ious times and in various circumstances.” 
Though Khrushchev was obliged to dis- 
miss the book as a “fabrication,” most 
Western Sovietologists believed that it 
was authentic. 

One day last June, accompanied by 
Nina, Khrushchev appeared at the poll- 
ing station in central Moscow. A cor- 
respondent asked him what he was doing 
in retirement. “I am a pensioner,” he 
said. “What do pensioners do?” It was 
an almost pathetic question from a man 
who had ruled one of the world’s two 
great powers for most of a decade. 
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Ulster: Steering Toward Civil Ware 


“We believe Ireland is one country, 
one nation, one people. I think it is 
hoth small enough and big enough to 
live together, Ireland was one for cen- 
turies and was divided only in the last 
50 years.” 


O said John Lynch, Prime Minister 
of the Irish Republic, after two 
days of emergency talks with British 
Prime Minister Edward Heath. Held at 
Chequers, the country residence of Brit- 
ain’s Prime Ministers, the meetings dealt 
with the current civil strife in the Brit- 
ish province of Northern Ireland. The 
talks did nothing to bring Ireland's Cath- 
olic South and Protestant North any 
closer to union. But they did produce 
an unprecedented concession from the 
British government: an invitation to the 
Irish Prime Minister to participate in tri- 
Partite discussions with Heath and 
Northern Ireland’s Prime Minister Bri- 
an Faulkner over the critical situation 
in Ulster. 

In a parallel move, British Home Sec- 
retary Reginald Maudling invited rep- 
resentatives of Ulster’s Catholic com- 
munity to a round-table conference with 
the province’s Protestant leaders. The 
conference’s purpose: to consider re- 
forms that would give the Catholics 
(who constitute about one-third of Ul- 
ster’s 1,500,000 population) “an active, 
permanent and guaranteed role in the 
life and public affairs of the province.” 
Maudling specified, however, that the 
conference would not discuss “the con- 
Stitutional position of Northern Ireland 
as part of the United Kingdom"—a re- 
assurance to Ulster’s Protestants, who 
nervously scrutinize any dealings be- 
tween London and Dublin for signs of 
a “sellout” of the province. 

In Jeopardy. It was Ulster’s Catholics, 
however, not its Protestants, who placed 
the British-sponsored round-table talks 
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in jeopardy. Both of the province's two 
main opposition parties rejected any 
such meeting until the Protestant-dom- 
inated Stormont government rescinds 
the internment of 250 Catholic militants 
who have been jailed without trial for 
over a month. Bernadette Devlin, who 
was back on the political stump for the 
first time since her daughter was born 
out of wedlock three weeks ago, de- 
clared she had “no intention of dis- 
cussing anything with Maudling until 
every last man who is at present in- 
terned has been released.” But one lead- 
ing Catholic moderate condemned his 
co-religionists’ refusal to attend talks. 
“We are on the verge of the most ap- 
palling bloodshed,” said Oliver Napier, 
vice chairman of the nonsectarian Al- 
liance Party, “and yet you are not pre- 
pared to get around a table and discuss 
issues on which many lives may de- 
pend. You are steering straight toward 
civil war.” 

"Third Force." Not that Ulster’s Or- 
angemen were exactly waving the olive 
branch, Cries mounted last week for 
an armed “third force”’—in addition to 
the British army and the overwhelmingly 
Protestant but unarmed Royal Ulster 
Constabulary—to fight the terrorists of 
the outlawed Irish Republican Army. 
One afternoon, in Ulster’s largest hard- 
hat demonstration to date, over 20,000 
Protestant workers assembled in a Bel- 
fast park to hear calls for “lead bullets, 
not rubber ones”—a reference to the 
rubber bullets the British soldiers use 
in trying to restore order. The crowd 
cheered wildly as the Rev. Ian Paisley, 
the province's Protestant firebrand, 
flailed the air and announced formation 
among Protestant loyalists of a civil de- 
fense corps. 

With gun ownership rising steadily, 
the possibility of civil war is not sim- 
ply an alarmist’s dream. As of last 
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April, there were more than 102,000 li- 
censed firearms—everything from farm- 
ers’ shotguns to automatic weapons 
—held by some 73,000 Ulstermen, 
practically all of them Protestant. How 
many additional smuggled weapons are 
being held illegally by both sides is any- 
body's guess. An immediate ban on 
all privately held firearms in Ulster is 
one of the twelve points advocated by 
British Labor Party Leader Harold Wil- 
son. The Labor opposition in West- 
minster has also been demanding that 
the government recall Parliament for 
an emergency debate on Northern Ire- 
land. Last week Ted Heath responded 
by announcing a two-day parliamentary 
session later this month—additional ev- 
idence that he is relying less and less 
on the Ulster government in seeking 
a solution. 

Many Britons are convinced, however, 


that the efforts made so far are nothing 
but “whitewash on the sepulcher,” as 
the left-wing weekly New Statesman 
put it—that Northern Ireland, in short, 
cannot survive in its present form. To 
be sure, the question was whether the 
week’s political moves were too little 
and too late. The proposals for tri- 
partite prime-ministerial talks for the all- 
Ulster round-table conference and for 
the two-day debate in Commons—or 
even Faulkner’s hint at week’s end of 
other concessions—might not be in time 
to reverse the upward spiral of vio- 
lence. “No night passes without spo- 
radic bombings and snipings, no day 
without bomb scares,” TiMe Correspon- 
dent Curtis Prendergast reported from 
Belfast last week. “On downtown streets 
there are almost as many armored cars 
as city buses. Steel mesh is going up 
over more and more shop windows. 


The Master of the Tightrope Act 


IKE all Irish politicians, John Lynch 

has to contend with the ghosts of 
the past. Unlike many Irish politicians, 
he neither invokes nor exploits them. 
“I am not affected by any past bit- 
ternesses,” he says. At 54, Lynch is a re- 
alist whose election five years ago 
marked the end of the era of char- 
ismatic strongmen with revolutionary 
pasts—William Cosgrave, Eamon de Va- 
lera, Sean Lemass. Born the year after 
the 1916 Easter Rising, he is the Irish Re- 
public’s first Prime Minister, or Taoi- 
seach (pronounced Tea-shock), of the 
post-civil-war generation. 

Pragmatic and low-key, Lynch was 
once described as “the most ordinary 
man in the country” by the /rish Times. 
Referring to the fact that Lynch came 
to power in 1966 as a compromise can- 
didate of his Fianna Fail party, the 
Times added: “His contribution has been 
to discover consensus politics; or may- 
be it was the consensus which discov- 
ered Jack Lynch.” Equally plain-spo- 
ken was the London Economist's re- 
cent assessment of Lynch as “the best 
Irish Prime Minister that Britain is like- 
ly to get" —a judgment hardly calculated 
to endear him to an electorate that still 
regards Britain as the “ould enemy.” 

e 

Jack Lynch was born in Cork in an age 
when peat, potatoes and parish priests 
meant Ireland. They are still valid sym- 
bols, and the country still feels the effects 
of the terrible potato famine of 1846-48, 
emigration and a low birth rate. Just be- 
fore the famine, its population was 
8,000,000; now it is 3,000,000, But to- 
day’s Eire is also a land that produces 
electronics equipment, pharmaceuticals 
and plastics, one where 500 factories 
have been built in the past decade. 

Though Lynch grew up during a sem- 
inal era for Irish republicanism, there 
is nothing radical in his background. 
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KEYSTONE 


LYNCH AT IRISH EMBASSY IN LONDON 


Once a noted athlete (soccer and hurl- 
ing, a rough form of field hockey) he be- 
came a civil servant, then a lawyer, 
and was a relatively undistinguished 
Minister of Finance when opposing 
Fianna Fail factions chose him Prime 
Minister. While he was a legal clerk, 
he met his future wife, then a civil ser- 
vice secretary. They are childless, but 
his affection for children is deep: when 
he heard of the death of 18-month-old 
Angela Gallagher, hit by a sniper’s ric- 
ochet in Belfast, he wept openly. A prac- 
ticing Catholic, the blue-eyed, graying 
Lynch wears modish sideburns and hair 
long enough to curl around his collar. 
The passions and factionalism of Irish 
politics compel him to perform a non- 
stop tightrope act between moderates 
and militants; he is working for a peace- 


Guards at government offices keep street 
doors locked and check callers in and 
out like jailers.” 

As the week began, 18-month-old An- 
gela Gallagher, killed by a ricocheting 
bullet fired by a sniper at a British 
army patrol, was buried in a tiny cof- 
fin. By week’s end. the toll since the cri- 
sis first erupted in August 1969 stood 
at 102. The latest victims: a British of- 
ficer who was attempting to defuse a 
bomb, a three-year-old Belfast boy hit 
by an armored truck and a 14-year-old 
Catholic schoolgirl named Annette Mc- 
Gavigan. She had been sent home early 
because of a bomb threat, and as she 
strolled along the Bogside’s narrow 
streets. still wearing her gym shoes and 
sucking a lollipop, she was caught in a 
crossfire between I.R.A. gunmen and 
British troops. A bullet struck her in 
the neck, killing her instantly. 


ful solution to the ageless “Irish ques- 
tion” while trying to avoid an outright 
collision with the Irish Republican 
Army, whose most extreme faction is try- 
ing to shoot its way to a reunification 
of Ireland, north and south. 

In addition to the extreme nationalists, 
Lynch must also contend with the rea- 
soned criticism of such political oppo- 
nents as Conor Cruise O'Brien, the schol- 
ar and diplomat who is now a Labor 
Party M.P. in Dublin. Last week O'Brien 
published in the /rish Times an eloquent 
open letter to New York Lawyer-Politi- 
cian Paul O'Dwyer, urging him not to 
campaign for the I.R.A. in the U.S. 
Wrote O'Brien: “Don't believe the I.R.A. 
if they tell you the Irish people are be- 
hind them. I was elected with mainly a 
working-class vote. I have taken a clear 
anti-I.R.A. position. and people come up 
to me in the streets and tell me they 
agree. | have never heard anyone speak 
of the Belfast bombings with anything 
but horror and condemnation. The 
I.R.A. are not helping the cause of civil 
rights, nor have they any right to talk of 
civil rights since they have denied so 
many of their fellow citizens the elemen- 
tary civil right of life itself.” 

. 

Lynch's handling of the Joe Cahill 
case last week was an example of how 
shrewdly the Prime Minister maintains 
the balancing act. Cahill, the I.R.A. lead- 
er from Belfast, flew from Dublin to the 
U.S. to raise money “to kill British sol- 
diers.”” But he was refused entry to the 
U.S. on a technicality, and was returned 
to Dublin. There he was detained by Irish 
authorities, held for eleven hours, and 
then released. The detention was pre- 
sumed to be Jack Lynch’s gesture to Brit- 
ain, and also a way of warning the I.R.A. 
gunmen to watch their manners while 
traveling in the south. The eventual re- 
lease of Cahill was Lynch’s gesture to Ul- 
ster Catholics, a reassurance that the 
Dublin government is deeply concerned 
about their plight. 
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Sony Introduces 17; 





We've come a long way from Tummy TV. 

Today, we present Sony's big color set. The 17-inch’ Trinitron. 

A couple of years ago, we introduced the Trinitron system (a totally 
different way of producing a color picture). 

People said a lot of nice things about our 9-inch’ and 12-inch’ Trinitrons 

They said our picture was brighter and sharper. 

In fact, people liked our sets so much, sometimes we couldn't keep 
up with the demand. 

In two years, the only complaint we ever had was, hey, how come ete 
don’t make a big set? Well, there’s nothing to COMPIaiN jugar ’ 
about anymore 

Today, there’s a 17-inch Trinitron. 

As long as you don't put it on your tummy, it’s 


as good as the small ones. [pjnitron 
SONY'COLOR TV 





The kids had a ball in Europe 
this summer 


Now its your turn. 


They lolled on Rome's Spanish Steps. 
Beached on the Costa Brava. Bronzed them- 
selves under a magnificent Portuguese sun. 

They drank in the sights and sounds, the 
chateaus and piazzas, all the places you've 
been dreaming about for years. They went this 
summer because the time was right for them. 

Well, the time is right for you, now. 

Introducing the Pan Am Autumn Escape 
Plan. New ways to get away from it all, at low, 
off-season prices. 


Escape Plan + 1—Portugal 

Feast on lobster and shrimp from her 
sumptuous sea. Port and rosé from her frag- 
rant vineyards. We'll fly you to Lisbon and 
back, give you guesthouse accommodations 
and your own car for 2 weeks with unlimited 
mileage, for as little as $337. 


Escape Plan +2—London 

Imagine seeing the theatre in London's 
glittering West End! 

On Pan Am's Showtime Europe Tour 
you can spend 2 smashing weeks in London. 
As little as $337 gives you hotel, breakfast, 
round-trip airfare, theatre tickets, sightsee- 
ing, cocktail party and casino membership. 
Or, you can split your time between London 
and Paris for a small additional cost. 

(All tour prices based on double occu- 
pancy and Group Economy airfare from New 
York. We arrange the group.) 


Escape Guides—Pan Am Tours on Tape 
~~ Now you can hear about where you're 
going before you get there. 18 different 
recorded tours, with maps, take you around 
the world’s great cities and historical sites. 
Cassettes $2.95 each. 

If your world is closing in on you—and 
you need an escape, fast, call your Pan Am* 
Travel Agent. Now. 


Something new from the world's most 
experienced airline. 


— PanAm 
Autumn 
Escape Plan 
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On his last hunt, Major Hocum 
smoked a cigarette stamped with 
his family crest. 


Now everybody will be smoking 
cigarettes stamped with their own 
family crest ..almost everybody. 








Camel Filters. 
Theyre not for everybody. 
(But then, they don't try to be.) 


—— > 
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20 mg. “tar;’ 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report NOV'70. 
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“It came with my piece of the Rock?’ 


“While my policy helps with his premiums—in real Ask a Prudential agent what 
protect my income, estate, among other things proper income protection 
some of my premiums nvestments that strengthen can mean to your financial 


my and can help 


are invested in the econo! 





- ” figia val + , + | 
pay divicends to keep his , Kn about Dull na iton: 
the Empire State! dha 
nsurance costs dowr piece of the Rock 
That's right, the Empire State This young man’s insurance 
Because he got a piece of the can help protect 
Rock along with his Prudential his income 
7 aoe 
Income Protection Policy when he’s unable AN 
: Is sali 
Owning a piece of the Rock to work due to 7 25S a 


means we make investments sickness or injury Health Insurance 





Two Voices in a One-Man Race 


& befits a one-man race, the pace of 
the official month-long campaign- 
ing that began last week for South 
Viet Nam's presidency was positively 
glacial. Until a TV appearance at week’s 
end in which he suggested that a no-con- 
fidence vote would be a vote against de- 
mocracy, President Nguyen Van Thieu 
had not made a single campaign speech. 
His total campaign effort, it appears, 
will consist of three TV and three ra- 
dio broadcasts. Previously planned vis- 
its to the countryside were scrubbed 
for security reasons, but were unnec- 
essary anyway in the absence of any op- 
position. Saigon, meanwhile, hummed 
with exotic speculation about the shape 
of things to come. One opposition dai- 
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THIEU 
Mutilated ballots. 


ly even wryly suggested that Mme. Thieu 
had threatened suicide if her husband 
did not resign.- The newspaper was 
promptly seized. 

Saigon’s ,political mood could best 
be described as tense but basically sub- 
dued, despite Vice President Nguyen 
Cao Ky’s efforts to inject some life 
into it. General Duong Van Minh had 
dropped out. Ky was barred from the 
presidential race by South Viet Nam's 
Supreme Court, then given the go-ahead, 
but he dropped out anyway, protesting 
that the contest was rigged. Last week 
he again publicly called for Thieu’s res- 
ignation. In place of the Oct. 3. bal- 
loting he suggested that he, as Vice 
President, take charge of South Viet 
Nam and organize new elections within 
90 days. He pledged that he would not 
run, To nobody’s surprise Thieu ig- 
nored the suggestion. 

Between the public ploys and private 
power plays, the campaign at times 
seemed a Mad Hatter’s version of due 
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constitutional process. Seeking a closer 
understanding of the attitudes and in- 
tentions of the two figures most deeply 
involved in the race, TIME requested 
and was granted lengthy interviews last 
week with both the President and Vice 
President. Excerpts from their exchanges 
with Chief of Correspondents Murray 
Gart and a group of TIME reporters ap- 
ear in the following stories. 


THIEU: A QUESTION OF CONFIDENCE 

In his plushly carpeted office in Sai- 
gon’s Presidential Palace, Thieu was very 
much at ease. Seated on a red chair, 
he spoke in a strong voice and laughed 
often at his own jokes. Yet there was 
something slightly defensive about his 
answers. 

Q. Mr. President, could you tell us 
your view of the current political 
situation? 

A. It is very clear. As President I can- 
not do otherwise but abide by the Con- 
stitution and the law. And I have men- 
tioned very clearly that unfortunately 
the ticket which remains is mine. (Laugh- 
ter.) Now Vice President Ky suggests 
that I resign. Why? I have no reason 
for that. | cannot abandon the country. 
I would be accused by the people and 
the historians, To the army I also said 
very clearly, if the whole army comes 
here to say “You betray your country, 
you go against the people.” you can 
have a very peaceful coup d'état, (Laugh- 
ter.) If [however] the National Assembly 
wants to postpone the election, then it 
must amend the Constitution. To do 
that it needs a two-thirds majority. If it 
does that I will not abide as President. 
Now as to the election, I say clearly, be- 
cause it has a very particular character, 
it’s an election of confidence or no-con- 
fidence. The way for people to express 
their will, if they do not like me, is to 
make the ticket illegal and irregular. 

I take this opportunity to make an ap- 
peal for many observers to watch us 
when we count the ballots, so one can 
see Thieu, Thieu, Thieu, Thieu, mu- 
tilated, Thieu, Thieu, Thieu, blank, 
Thieu, Thieu, until we end the vote. 
The information center will provide 
them with helicopters, planes, cars, boats, 
anywhere, anytime. 

Q. What would happen if you failed 
to get 50% of the vote? 

A. Any candidate who respects him- 
self cannot accept less than 50%. He 
would have to wash his face and go 
home. I can say that below 50% I'm 
ready to go. It's a matter of personal 
prestige. 

Q. With the Americans withdrawing, 
what sort of continuing U.S. involve- 
ment do you want? 

A. We have 1,100,000 men [under 
arms]. What we need is not more men 
but more equipment to cope with what 
we met in Laos—heavy artillery and 
tanks. I mention tactical air support, 
B-52s, helicopters, We do not expect 





any participation of U.S. infantry troops 
by the end of 1972. What we need is 
technicians, advisers, maintenance peo- 
ple [for tasks] that we cannot do. 

Q. What if President Nixon were to 
announce in November that the U.S. 
was withdrawing entirely by, say, next 
May? 

A. It's not logical, because we can- 
not fight alone without the minimum 
of U.S. support. We need the U-S. 
Air Force, the fire power, the flexibil- 
ity. This is the real situation of the Viet- 
namese forces. You know it’s quite 
clear that the Communists will not 
leave us quiet. They are waiting for 
the last test with our forces after the 
American withdrawal, I’m ready for 
that. So I say maybe a peace set- 
tlement may come in 1973. 

Q. Are you satisfied that people 
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KY 
Muted threats. 


around the country recognize you as hav- 
ing brought improvement to their lives? 

A. Of that I'm very sure, Everyone 
in the countryside asked by me or oth- 
ers, “What is different about President 
Thieu?”, answers, “Security, prosperity, 
these two things.” They don’t care about 
politics, the Senate, Congress. [They 
care about] security, freedom of move- 
ment, miracle rice, law, land reform, 
tractors, fertilizers. 

Q. Will Minh and Ky be free to or- 
ganize opposition to you? 

A. During the campaign, everyone 
can speak out against me in every way. 
When General Minh was in exile, he 
told me he would like to come back to 
grow orchids and to be with his sons 
and grandsons. But I told him he could 
come, he could organize a political par- 
ty, he could do anything. Now when 
he says if Thieu were reelected, maybe 
he would have to leave the country, I 
think he is a very narrow-minded man. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in your 
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working in the same administration as 
Mr. Ky? 

A. The last time we shook hands 
was on Armed Forces Day [June 19]. 
Can you conceive, he began to insult 
me one year ago? As a politician it’s pos- 
sible, but as a man, it’s very different. 


KY: A HINT OF FORCE 

Vice President Ky spoke to TIME in 
the small study of his fortified mansion 
inside Saigon’s Tan Son Nhut airbase. 
On a small end table was an auto- 
graphed photo of Spiro Agnew. Only 
when the interview was over and he 
was showing his visitors out did Ky 
make his most disturbing statement: “In 
South Viet Nam, you know, the use of 
force is constitutional.” He was point- 
ing out that President Thieu had re- 
sorted to force in 1963 as part of the 
conspiracy that overthrew Ngo Dinh 
Diem. A repeat of this episode, Ky sug- 
gested, would not be impossible if Thieu 
continued to run for election unopposed. 

Q. Do you foresee an upheaval in 
the country if President Thieu is re-elect- 
ed in the election that is planned? 

A. In the present situation, I think 
so, But if he is elected in a fair and hon- 
est election, then even with a minority 
of 30% or 35% we would accept him. 

Q. Do you believe that you could 
not have conducted a fair campaign as 
things were organized? 

A. You know exactly what happened 
when they put me on the ballot a sec- 
ond time. Mr. Thieu had used all kinds 
of maneuvers to eliminate me from the 


A Soviet Swinger 


HERE was more than a little skepticism last spring when 
U.S. Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird announced that 


race, hoping first that Minh would stay 
in the campaign. You know, one gen- 
eral told me recently that he was upset 
by the Thieu maneuvers. So he came 
down to Saigon and asked Mr. Thieu 
why he was doing this. And the Pres- 
ident told the general he was afraid he 
would be a loser in a three-way race. 
That's what Thieu told his closest friend. 

Q. Two weeks ago you reportedly 
said you would make an effort to get 
Mr. Thieu out of office. Was this a 
misinterpretation? 

A. I recognize that a coup is pos- 
sible. Until now I have always been 
against a coup. My statement was in an- 
swer to a correspondent’s asking what 
I would do if Thieu tried to arrest me. 
If he did, I would have no choice. 

Q. Do you get along with the Pres- 
ident on a personal basis? 

A. As you know, there are differences 
in our two personalities. | want to go 
very fast, but he wants to go very slow. 
The problem with him is he doesn’t 
want competition. He is a kind of blind 
man who sees nothing after four years 
of power. 

Q. Did Ambassador Bunker offer you 
a great deal of American money to 
stay in the presidential race? 

A. 1 consider that those conversations 
I had with Ambassador Bunker are con- 
fidential. Many things about Viet Nam 
are unknown. Some day someone will 
tell the whole truth. 

Q. Are you satisfied with Vietnam- 
ization to date and that ARVN has the 
ability to fight alone? 





A. In some ways, yes, but we have 
to wait until the final confrontation 
with the Communists to see what the re- 
sults will be. There is no doubt that we 
will have this when the Americans are 
gone. The Communists are waiting for 
that now. 

Q. In mid-November President Nixon 
will announce the next phase of with- 
drawal. How would you like to see it 
accomplished? 

A. 1 would prefer to have a fixed 
date of the American withdrawal. If 
the Vietnamese are lazy and indifferent 
it is because for years now—even though 
they are angry and afraid of the Com- 
munists—they have relied on American 
money and American sacrifices to pro- 
tect them, A withdrawal date would pro- 
vide a new motivation for our nation- 
alists to unite and take action on their 
own. I said last year that I would like 
to see American withdrawal by the end 
of 1971. 1 still think that is the best 
time, but a few months’ further delay 
would be acceptable to me. 

Q. Would you like to see continued 
American air support? 

A. Yes, unless the U.S. Government 
accepts my proposal that they Viet- 
namize completely the Vietnamese Air 
Force. You must give us more modern 
weapons such as F-4 Phantoms and 
C-130 transports, because all that we 
have now are old, obsolete ones like 
A-37s—which are not good enough to 
fight the air force in the North. Really, 
they have more modern weapons than 
we have. 


AVIATION WEEK 


the Soviets “have a new swing-wing bomber under develop- 
ment” with “intercontinental range capability.” Cynics pooh- 
poohed the “Big Swinger” as a propaganda ploy for the Air 
Force, which was trying to convince Congress that the U.S. 
should go ahead with the development of its own swing-wing 
supersonic bomber, the B-1. But the doubts have proved un- 
justified. The new Soviet strategic bomber, officially designat- 
ed “Backfire” by NATO, has been spotted and tracked during a 
number of test flights from the Ramenskoye test center near 
Moscow. At the same time, intelligence sources report that the 
Soviets are well along in the design of the MIG-25 and MIG- 
27; they are potential successors to the MIG-23 “Foxbat,” one 


of the most advanced fighters in the world. 
e 


The first swing-wing supersonic strategic bomber ever pro- 
duced, Backfire is believed to have been designed by Andrei 
N. Tupolev, 82, who also developed the Soviet Union’s TU- 
144 supersonic transport. Aerodynamicists believe that the 
131-ft.-long, 250,000-Ib. Backfire is made of stainless steel 
with titanium to resist the heat stress of supersonic flight, 
and has an airframe skin bonding (instead of riveting). The 
plane's wings are in a forward position for long-range cruis- 
ing and are jackknifed back about 40° for speeds of Mach 
2.1 (about 1,400 m.p.h.) at 50,000 ft. or Mach | plus (760 
m.p-h.) at 500 ft. Backfire is apparently crammed with so- 
phisticated electronic aids to confuse radar tracking. Car- 
rying a crew of three, the plane has an estimated payload 
of 50 megatons in weaponry, including parachute-dropped hy- 
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ARTIST'S CONCEPTION OF NEW BOMBER 


drogen bombs. With one refueling, Backfire appears capable 
of striking the U.S. and returning home. 

Backfire may be fully operational within two years. Though 
the U.S. is expected to maintain its lead in numbers of in- 
tercontinental bombers until 1975 or so, the B-1, designed 
to replace the subsonic B-52 at a cost of $11 billion, will 
not be operational before 1978. Why bother with such cost- 
ly mammoths in an age of intercontinental missiles? “The 
B-1 can go, and then be recalled, and you can’t do that 
with missiles,” says one Pentagon official. “You don’t make 
an irrevocable commitment with an aircraft.’’ Congress, none- 
theless, has yet to be sold on that argument. 
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Frost 8/30 
Dry White 
Whisky: 


The color is white. The taste is dry The possibilities are endless. 


You've never seen a whisky like this. Be- And nutshell charcoals. 
cause there’s never been one like it. The result is the first whisky that looks 
It’s hard to make. But it’s easy to enjoy. white, tastes dry, and mixes with just about 
And here’s why. anything. Orange juice. Tomato juice. Tonic. 
The mellowing is done in carefully sea- Ginger ale. Soda. Or you can drink it on the 
soned oak barrels. rocks. It’s that good. 
And that’s just the beginning. It goes Frost 8/80 is easy to enjoy. 
through 8 full steps on the way to terrific. The color is white. 
And it’s filtered 3 extra times through: The taste is dry. 
Hard wood. Soft wood. The possibilities endless. 


fas FROST 8/80 
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Fanciful? 


Not in the least, if the railroads are allowed 
to die. And right now, some of our rail 
roads are on a fast track to disaster. 


The railroads need our help. And we all 
need the railroads...strong, healthy, and 
free to retain their vital place in our free 


enterprise system. 


So, let us all do something about it. Write 
to your senators and congressmen. Tell 
them how you feel about the importance 


of keeping our railroads alive. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 








AMRI (LEFT) EN ROUTE TO BEIRUT 
No laughing matter. 


YEMEN 


Crossed Wires 


Yemen’s Major General Hassan Amri 
had long been ‘noted for his sulfurous 
temper, and his desk-pounding rages fre- 
quently sent aides fleeing from his of- 
fice in terror. But despite his reputation 
for hotheadedness, the gruff general, 
48, had managed to become Premier 
of the primitive Arab nation no fewer 
than seven times since 1962, when na- 
tionalist forces supported by Egyptian 
troops overthrew the conservative Mos- 
lem imamate.* Now, however, Amri’s 
temper has apparently cost a young Ye- 
meni shopkeeper his life and Amri his 
job as Premier and commander in chief 
of the armed forces. It is unlikely that 
he will ever again hold high office in 
Yemen. 

Fatal Mistake. The bizarre string of 
events that led to the general's down- 
fall began one afternoon late last month 
when he picked up his phone and di- 
aled his guards commander. Somehow 
the wires got crossed, and Amri broke 
into a comersation between Mohsen 
Harazi, who owned a small camera shop 
in the capital, San‘a, and a friend. Think- 
ing that he was talking to his military 
subordinate, Amri identified himself as 
the Premier. Harazi, thinking that his 
friend was playing a joke, .aughed, One 
thing led to another, and soon the two 


were trading insults ‘ 
Amri, enraged by such impertinence, 
demanded identification, and Harazi 


made the fatal mistake of giving his 
name and address. Minutes later, sol- 
diers poured into his shop and dragged 


Yemen is not to be confused with the neigh 


boring People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen, which was formed in 1967 from 
what had been the British protectorate of 


Aden. Prior to the 19th century, both nations 
formed part of what was then a loosely con- 
joined territory known as the Yemen. 
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him to general military headquarters. 
There, as Amri watched, guardsmen beat 
him with iron rods. Harazi pleaded for 
mercy to no avail. When the guardsmen 
refused Amri’s order to kill Harazi, 
said reports from San‘a, the Premier 
picked up a gun himself and shot the 
shopkeeper in the head. 

Word of the summary execution 
quickly spread throughout Yemen. Ha- 
razi’s family refused to bury him unless 
action were taken. President Abdul Rah- 
man Iryani, a frequent rival of General 
Amri, reportedly wanted to try the gen- 
eral for murder. So did many mem- 
bers of Yemen's first elected legislature, 
the 159-member Shoura Council, which 
was installed last April. “Killing people 
like animals cannot be tolerated,” de- 
clared Councillor Ali Saif Kholi. Many 
of the legislators were still angered over 
Amri’s strong-armed attempt to dissolve 
the legislature only the week before. 

Flash of Temper. Amri’s army friends 
succeeded in having him exiled instead, 
and a few days later the general 
turned up in Beirut with his twelve-year- 
old son. Sources who have seen him 
say that he seems subdued and re- 
gretful. But the old temper still flash- 
es, and he was about to smash a 
Beirut photographer's camera at the 
mountain resort where he is staying 
when the Yemeni ambassador stepped 
in and cooled him off. 

Though Amri insisted he was in Leb- 
anon for “rest and medical treatment,” 
President Iryani, whose own powers are 
greatly strengthened by the general's re- 
moval, promptly announced Amri’s res- 
ignation as Premier and commander in 
chief. In the past, the wily strongman’s 
usual tactic when opposed on one issue 
or another was to resign, repair to Bei- 


rut or Cairo for a few weeks, and 
await recall on his own terms. This 
time it looks doubtful that Amri_ will 


ever be invited back. 





URUGUAY 


The Tupamaros Tunnel Out 

The break was executed with all the 
attention to detail and derring-do of a 
commando raid, Early one evening last 
week, two well-dressed young men called 
at the home of Billy Rial Castillo, 30, a 
Mormon missionary who lives across the 
street from Montevideo’s Punta Carreta 
federal prison. “We are Tupamaros,” 
said the men as they pulled out pistols 
and identified themselves as members of 
the urban guerrilla group that has served 
as a model for terrorists in many of the 
world’s major cities. “We need this house 
for an operation.” The operation was a 
massive jail break by 106 Tupamaros 
—self-styled Robin Hood revolutionar- 
ies who take their name from Tupac 
Amaru, an 18th century Inca chief who 
led a revolt against Spain. 

The two intruders applied a medical 
stethoscope to the living-room floor; 
when they detected sounds below, they 
broke a hole in it. Next door, meanwhile, 
a Volkswagen van drew up and unload- 
ed half a dozen more Tupamaros, who 
quickly commandeered the house and 
lugged in a dozen or so suitcases filled 
with clothing, arms, false papers and 
money. 

All Quiet. Equally thorough prepara- 
tions were being made inside the prison 
by other Tupamaros, who were confined 
in cells on the third floor. These cells had 
already been clandestinely connected by 
chipping away the mortar so that bricks 
could be removed and replaced with 
ease. Holes had also been drilled in the 
end cells on each floor, allowing the Tu- 
pamaros to move from their third-floor 
cells to the second and first floors on 
makeshift ladders of blankets and wood. 
By the time the break took place, a tun- 
nel had already been dug leading from a 
ground-floor cell and under the prison 
wall to the Rial house. Prison officials, 
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who later discovered picks, shovels and 
heavy-duty drills, said that some of the 
dirt had been stored in pillowcases and 
mattresses, But most of the estimated ten 
tons of earth brought out from the 130- 
ft. tunnel (about 2 ft. high by 2 ft. wide) 
had been shoveled into an intersecting 
tunnel that was used for a 1931 prison 
break and never filled in. The guerrillas 
had even managed to rig a plastic and 
cardboard bellows to provide air to the 
diggers. 

The first of the 111 escapees—the 106 
guerrillas plus five other prisoners with 
no link to the Tupamaros—surfaced 
through the Rial living-room floor at 3 
a.m. next day. They quickly changed into 
new clothes. Small signs directed them to 
the house next door, where they picked 
up arms and identification papers. An 
hour later, trucks whisked them away 
into the morning darkness. When Rial 
phoned the police to report the break, 
they said that “all is quiet” at the prison. 
When he phoned back, they grudgingly 
checked the cells and again insisted that 
all was normal, Not until a half-hour af- 
ter Rial’s first call did the guards finally 
discover that a truly monumental escape 
had taken place. Next day the prison di- 
rector resigned. 

Three days after the break, the Tupa- 
maros distributed a bulletin in Montevi- 
deo. “A year ago, we started a battle for 
political prisoners,” it read. Since then, 
there had been the mid-July escape of 38 
Tupamaro women, and now the bigger 
break by the men. “It is due to these cir- 
cumstances that we have decided to offer 
an amnesty to Mr. Geoffrey Jackson,” 
the bulletin went on. “Keeping him in the 
People’s Jail has no reason now.” The 
next day, eight months and one day after 
being kidnaped as a hostage for the re- 
lease of Tupamaro prisoners, Jackson, 
the British Ambassador to Uruguay, was 
released unharmed and apparently in 
good health on the outskirts of Monte- 
video. A day later, he was flown home to 
Great Britain. (The Tupamaros, howev- 
er, still hold five Uruguayan businessmen 
as hostages.) 

Broad Front. The daring escape and 
Jackson's release should go a long way 
toward refurbishing the guerrillas’ repu- 
tation, which suffered severely last year 
when they brutally murdered U.S, Police 
Adviser Dan Mitrione. But the affair was 
acutely embarrassing to President Jorge 
Pacheco Areco, who has staked his cam- 
paign for November's national election 
on get-tough tactics, including press cen- 
sorship and search and seizure without 
warrants. 

Inflation (21% last year) and in- 
effective wage controls increasingly dis- 
enchanted the Uruguayan electorate. 
The Tupamaros’ escape is expected to 
incre the popularity of a new co- 
alition of leftist’ forces called the 
Frente Amplio (Broad Front), whose 
platform calls for land reform and na- 
tionalization of the banks. The Front 
is given only a slim chance of com- 
ing to power at this time, but its 
strength is growing steadily. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 
The Odyssey of Eva Perén 


In her brief 33 years, Eva Perén trav- 
eled fast and far. The illegitimate daugh- 
ter of a dirt farmer and a woman who 
ran a rooming house, she became the sec- 
ond wife of Argentine Dictator Juan 
Peron. With her expansive charity give- 
aways, Evita, as she was known to Ar- 
gentina’s adoring masses, became a cult 
figure—the “Queen of the Descamisa- 
dos” (the shirtless ones). 

Dignity. But Evita’s travels in life 
were nothing compared to her travels 
in death. On the night of Dec. 22, 1955, 
her body vanished from Buenos Aires’ 
central labor headquarters; it had been 
placed there after she died of cancer in 
1952 while a glass-enclosed mausoleum 
was being made ready. Rumors had 
her body thrown into the River Plate 
by the regime that ousted Perén. There 
Was One report that 25 leading citizens 
were each given a sealed coffin, sworn 
to secrecy and asked to bury it. Each 
of the 25 believed that he alone 
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had been entrusted with Evita’s body. 

The most persistent rumor was that 
Evita’s body had been shipped to Rome 
disguised as that of a nun and buried 
in a cemetery there. As it turned out, 
that story came closest to the truth. 
The Argentine ambassador to Spain an- 
nounced two weeks ago that Eva Pe- 
ron’s body had been transferred from 
Italy and returned, as an act of “Chris- 
tian dignity,” to Juan Perén, now 75 
and living in exile in Spain with his 
third wife. The transfer was reportedly 
part of a political accommodation be- 
tween the Peronistas, who are still the 
most vociferous political force in Ar- 
gentina, and the military regime of Gen- 
eral Alejandro Lanusse. 

The story was pieced together from 
various sources last week. It appears that 
Evita’s body arrived in Milan on May 17, 
1957, accompanied by Giuseppina Airol- 
di, a lay sister of the Company of St. 
Paul. Signora Airoldi believed the body 
to be that of an Italian woman who had 
died in Argentina—Maria Maggi, widow 
of Luigi De Magistris. The body was bur- 
ied in Lot 86, Garden 41, in Milan's Mu- 
socco Cemetery. 

The next chapter in Evita’s posthu- 
mous peregrinations began 14 years 
later. Last month a man calling himself 
Carlos Maggi, “brother” of the fictitious 
Maria, received permission for the ex- 
humation and transport of Maria Mag- 
gi’s remains to Madrid. The coffin’s 
wooden casing was found to be rotting, 
but the coffin itself, reportedly of silver 
with a glass window showing the wom- 
an’s face, was in excellent condition. 
So was the corpse. After Evita’s death, 
Perén paid the famed Spanish pathol- 
ogist Pedro Ara $100,000 to embalm 
her body the way the Russians had em- 
balmed the remains of Lenin and Sta- 
lin. According to one witness, “the body 
was so natural that it looked like Evita 
was only asleep.” 

Return. After paying a Milan funeral 
firm $1,280 in cash to transport the 
body to Spain, “Carlos Maggi” took 
his seat beside the funeral-van driver 
for the trip to Perén’s closely guarded 
house in a swank section on the out- 
skirts of Madrid. 

Juan Perén has vowed that Eva will 
one day return to Argentina. Lanusse, 
who seized power in a coup six months 
ago, has said that Perén is welcome to 
come back. Political sources note, how- 
ever, that there are still a lot of Ar- 
gentines who would like to see the old 
dictator dead. The experts are betting 
that Perén will not return—not even to 
bring his beloved Evita home. 


The Bormann Enigma 

Despite his penchant for secrecy, ali- 
ases and bulletproof cars, and his aver- 
sion to photographers and public ap- 
pearances, his notoriety as a superspy 
has always made General Reinhard Geh- 
len a controversial figure. As head of 
German military intelligence on the 
Eastern Front during World War UH, 
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Gehlen so infuriated Hitler with his pre- 
cise predictions of Soviet victories that 
der Fiihrer ordered him sent to an in- 
sane asylum. Instead, he fled to the Ba- 
varian Alps, and later made a deal 
with the invading Americans: 50 cases 
of secret data on the Red Army in re- 
turn for U.S. financial and_ political 
backing for what became Bonn’s post- 
war espionage organization, the BND 
(Bundesnachrichtendienst), An obsessive 
anti-Communist, Gehlen helped plot 
some of the crucial undercover moves 
of the cold war. But the shadowy chief 
of German intelligence was forced into 
retirement at the age of 66 in 1968, part- 
ly because two of his aides were found 
to be Soviet double agents. Now Geh- 
len has again stirred up a controversy 
—this time with his forthcoming mem- 
oirs, Der Dienst (The Service). 

Hated and Feared. The book is said 
to have brought $175,000 for its seri- 
alization, starting last week in the West 
German newspaper Die Welt, and over 
$500,000 has reportedly been bid by a 
group of book publishers led by the 
World Publishing Co. in New York. 
Gehlen claims to have known about 
the Berlin Wall before it went up, to 
have been aware of plans for the So- 
viet invasion of Czechoslovakia before 
it occurred, and to have correctly pre- 
dicted the outbreak of the Arab-Israeli 
war of 1967. Perhaps his most startling 
assertion is that missing Nazi War Crim- 
inal Martin Bormann was really a So- 
viet agent who died in the Soviet Union 
less than three years ago. 

A more shadowy figure than Gehlen 
himself, Reichsleiter (National Leader) 
Bormann rose from an obscure fund 
raiser for the Nazi Party to become 
the second most powerful official of 
the Third Reich. The short, stocky Bor- 
mann was Secretary to the Fihrer, Di- 
rector of the Party Chancellery, and 
one of the most hated and feared men 
in Hitler's Germany. 

After he replaced Deputy Fiihrer Ru- 
dolf Hess in 1941, he exercised virtual 
control over everyone Hitler saw and ev- 
erything Hitler read. As executor of Hit- 
ler's estate, he was the first to enter the 
room in the Fiihrerbunker after Hit- 
ler’s suicide, Turning the government 
over to Grand Admiral Karl D6nitz, 
Bormann fled the bunker on the night 
of May 1, 1945, in an attempt to slip 
through the tightening Soviet ring of 
tanks and troops only 300 yards away. 
Somewhere between the bunker and 
Friedrichstrasse Station! Martin Bor- 
mann vanished. 

Mountain Hideout. It is here that 
the mystery surrounding Bormann be- 
gins. At the 1945-46 Nuremberg trials, 
when Bormann was sentenced to death 
in absentia for his war crimes, two 
men claimed that he died on the night 
of May | before reaching the Fried- 
richstrasse Station. But his corpse was 
never found, and four weeks later his 
voice was reportedly heard over a se- 
cret radio station in Stockholm, trig- 
gering fumors that have not yet ceased. 
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Since January 1946, there have been 
reports of sightings of Bormann from a 
dozen or more countries. In 1954 he 
was Officially declared dead by a West 
German court, but in 1964 the War 
Crimes Office in Frankfurt, obviously 
convinced he was still alive, posted a 
$28,000 reward for Bormann’s capture. 
Meanwhile, Nazi Hunter Simon Wie- 
senthal claimed in The Murderers 
Among Us that Hitler's deputy had 
been smuggled out of Germany to South 
America by the Nazi underground es- 
cape organization, Wiesenthal said that 
on several occasions Bormann was seen 
nightclubbing with “the Mad Doctor of 
Auschwitz.” Josef Mengele, who is now 
hiding in the jungles of Paraguay. Lat- 
er, according to Wiesenthal, 
Bormann set up a colony 
of ex-Nazis in Argentina 
near the mountain town of 
Bariloche, where he remains 
today at the age of 71, well 
protected by thugs and 
armed guards. 

High-Level Leak. What, 
then, of Gehlen’s allegations 
in Die Welt that Hitler's al- 
ter ego was a Soviet agent, 
rescued that fateful night in 
1945 by Red Army soldiers 
and whisked off to the 
U.S.S.R. to continue his 
anti-German work? It is an 
established fact that there 
was a high-level leak of Nazi 
secrets to the Soviets. Ac- 
cording to the first install- 
ment of Gehlen’s memoirs, 
both he and his Abwehr 
(Army counter-intelligence) 
superior, Admiral Wilhelm 
Canaris, “came to the con- 
viction that the Soviets must 
have at their disposal a well- 
informed intelligence source 
at the top of the German 
leadership.” and that this 
source was Bormann. Geb- 
len says that he received 
two dependable reports in 
the 1950s that “Martin Bormann lived 
perfectly covered and protected in the 
Soviet Union” after the war and later in- 
formation that he had died there. But 
Gehlen’s first installment provides sparse 
proof for his allegations. 

Hitler’s successor, Admiral D6nitz, 
now 80, called the Gehlen theory “com- 
plete nonsense.’ Tass described it as a 
“fabrication” aimed at disrupting at- 
tempts for an East-West détente in Eu- 
rope. Certainly the manuscript, which 
contains a detailed analysis of Soviet po- 
litical and military goals for the next 
two decades and calls for a parallel build- 
up of Western military strength, can 
only be welcomed by foes of Chancellor 
Willy Brandt's Ostpolitik. That would in- 
clude Die Welt Owner Axel Springer, 
whose criticism of the Brandt govern- 
ment borders on frenzy. Gehlen’s mem- 
oirs could also be an overdramatized 
effort at self-justification. 

For all that, there is at least some 
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support for Gehlen’s astonishing thesis. 
A 1947 book called Who Killed Hit- 
ler? states: “Russian intelligence reported 
Bormann under arrest, a prisoner of 
the Red Army in the Berlin area in 
early July 1945—two months after Ber- 
lin’s capture!” An International News 
Service story in 1950 quotes Wilhelm 
Hoettl, a Nazi secret service expert, as 
saying that Bormann and other former 
German officials were running a_ bu- 
reau in the U.S.S.R. to “reorganize Ger- 
many, East and West. along the lines 
of a people’s democracy.” 

Cornelius Ryan, author of The Last 
Battle, said in a 1966 interview that a 
German general “told me he once had 
a secret meeting with Hitler, with Bor- 
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mann the only other man present. Hit- 
ler gave orders about a change in com- 
mand on the Eastern Front. Within 
two hours the Russian radio broadcast 
the names of the generals who would 
be replaced, who would take over, and 
specific details on new strategy.” 
Skeptics and Questioners. Top Al- 
lied intelligence sources in Germany 
are skeptical. They wonder why Geh- 
len did not turn over the information 
he had to the West German government, 
if he indeed had real evidence Bor- 
mann was a Soviet spy. The War 
Crimes Office in Frankfurt has an- 
nounced that once the book is pub- 
lished, it will call Gehlen in for ques- 
tioning, particularly since his intelligence 
agency was never able to unearth any 
clues to Bormann’s whereabouts. Bonn 
Officials are also studying the possibility 
that Gehlen may have broken the law 
by not making evidence in his pos- 
session available to the government. 
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THE NIXONS & MAMIE EISENHOWER IN PRESIDENTIAL BOX 


Grand Night in a Superbunker 


fd was a gathering of the clan, an as- 
semblage of notables, a concatenation 
of critics, a precipitation of principals 
and, altogether, the grandest night in 
the recent history of Washington, D.C. 
At long last, the capital of the richest 
country on the planet had a cultural 
showcase of its very own. Costing near- 
ly $70 million, the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts contains 
not only an opera house, but a theater, 
a concert hall and a gargantuan prom- 
enade longer than two football fields 
laid end to end. It had to be seen, if 
not admired, to be believed. 

Everyone came to see and to be 
seen. All the celebrities sat in their ap- 
pointed places, reaping their expected 
applause as they entered. Onstage was 
a production by America’s most flam- 
boyant serious musician, Leonard Bern- 
stein, who had written Mass and 
equipped the liturgy with a bold array 
of theatrical trimmings (see Music). 
But the audience was almost as big a 
show. 

Naturally there were oodles of Ken- 
nedys. Eunice Kennedy Shriver looked 
ladylike in cerise taffeta by Cardin. 
Joan Kennedy, the wife of Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy, swirled by in lavender 
crepe slit to the tops of her thighs. 
But sitting two rows in front of Mrs. 
Robert F. Kennedy was an unlikely fig- 
ure: an Australian girl in Tshirt, 
blue jeans and bare feet. Having come 
to stare, she had been given a ticket 
by an unknown man. “Are you stay- 
ing?” asked a bystander. “My God, 
yes!” she gasped, then padded dazedly 
to her choice seat. 

Doyenne of the Kennedys and the un- 
disputed star of the opening night was 
Rose Kennedy, at 81 looking incredibly 
youthful, the closest thing to a Queen 
Mother that the U.S. offers. Glamor- 
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ously Givenchied, she sat beside Com- 
poser Bernstein while Edward Kennedy, 
Composer Aaron Copland and Wash- 
ington Mayor Walter Washington pro- 
vided background, For human interest 
there was Mrs. Walter Washington in 
a wheelchair and a hip-high cast, re- 
fusing to let a pulled ligament interfere 
with her fun. 

Rose Kennedy admitted in her husky 
voice that she had walked right by Sculp- 
tor Robert Berks’ imposing bust of the 
late President without noticing it. “I've 
seen it before and found it very mov- 
ing, but to be perfectly frank, I didn't 
look at it tonight.” Bernstein’s uncon- 
ventional ways with the Mass upset 
some people, but not Mother Rose, who 
has been through too much travail to 
make stern judgments. “Jack would have 
loved it,” she said. “It's the great ex- 
pression of hope that is important. In 
spite of Jack's discouragement, he al- 
ways had the idea that things would be 
all right if there was enough time.” As 
the crush grew greater, Mrs. Kennedy 
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asked where she should go. “Follow 
me, Mother,” said Senator Edward. “I'll 
take good care of you.” 

Notably absent was the former First 
Lady, Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis, who 
had talked Bernstein into composing 
the opening Mass. With typical Jac- 
quelinian unpredictability, she _ first 
promised to appear, then reneged, She 
was reported sunning on her private 
Greek isle. But up until curtain time, ru- 
mors still flew that she might show up 
after all, Pestered beyond endurance by 
reporters, Roger L. Stevens, board chair- 
man of the Center, finally declared, 
“She’s not coming. If she were, every 
photographer would have followed her 
every step of the way.” 

All night, emotions ran high. Tears 
and cheers for the music made for a 
loud, if damp, ovation. At the end of 
the premiére, Bernstein wept helplessly 
as the audience thundered its applause, 
then launched into a marathon fit of kiss- 
ing everyone in reach. “May I kiss 
you one more time?” he asked Rose Ken- 
nedy. Said Rose gently, “I think it 
will ruin my makeup.” Tact may have 
accounted for some of the praise, but 
in the case of 87-year-old Alice Roo- 
sevelt Longworth, daughter of Theodore 
Roosevelt and one of Washington's 
more outspoken oldtimers, tact was be- 
side the point. “I liked Hair better,” 
said Alice. 

The building also came in for some de- 
servedly devastating comments. At Tues- 
day’s preview, Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey had declared; “It has class, dig- 
nity. I love it.” But many disagreed 
with Humphrey. New York Times Ar- 
chitecture Critic Ada Louise Huxtable 
called the building “ta superbunker. One 
more like this and the city will sink. 
The corridors would be great for drag 
racing.” 

Kisses and tears out of the way, 
along with the Mass, it became Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon's show the next 
night, when the Concert Hall—a far 
more tasteful room—opened with a per- 
formance by Conductor Antal Dorati 
and the city’s National Symphony. 
The Nixons’ guest was Mamie Ei- 
senhower, who got a standing ovation 
from the audience—though probably 
few remembered that it was President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, not J.F.K., 
who gave the Center its first impetus 
back in 1958 by pushing legislation 
through Congress. 

Another guest had more to muse on 
than most: Contralto Marian Anderson. 
In 1939, she had been refused per- 
mission by the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution to sing in Constitution 
Hall because she is black. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt resigned from the D.A.R., and 
Anderson sang instead on the steps of 
the Lincoln Memorial. Last week, Miss 
Anderson sat in the presidential box. 








An audience of 2,200 awaits Leonard 
Bernstein's Mass, opening the opera 
house in Washington’s Kennedy Center. 
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Mrs. Rose Kennedy arrives, attended by Senator Ted Kennedy. Teddy’s wife, Joan, in slit purple dress. 
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Long robe envelops Perle Mesta. Washington’s Mayor Walter Washington with Alice Roosevelt Longworth. 
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Soloist Lee Hooper; with Alan Titus, the Celebrant-Hero of the Mass; and thanking Conductor Maurice Peress. 


Sargent Shriver and son. 


Bobby Kennedy Jr. and his mother, Ethel. 
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A Mass for Everyone, Maybe 


IGHT from the Sunday afternoon 

back in 1943 when he replaced 
an ailing Bruno Walter, and became 
one of the youngest men ever to con- 
duct the New York Philharmonic, Leon- 
ard Bernstein has been marked with 
the kind of golden-boy potential that 
novel and film heroes so often dis- 
play. By and large over the years, he 
has fulfilled his promise handsomely. 
He is without doubt the U.S.’s finest na- 
tive-born conductor. As a man of 
music, he has always radiated a spe- 
cial charm and authority in making 
the worlds of the classics and pop com- 
plement each other. As a composer, 
he is above all versatile; if his Kad- 
dish Symphony (1963) was something 
less than a masterpiece, his West Side 
Story (1957) was that and more—a turn- 
ing point in the history of musical com- 
edy. All these things combined to 
make Bernstein an exciting choice to 
write the commemorative work for 
the memorial opening of Washington's 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts last week. 

It was a moment when pop culture, 
nourished by everything from hard 
rock to Prufrock, stood on a tiptoe of 
expectation. Could the eclectic age 
—borrowing everywhere from the Bible 
to Porgy and Bess, from Beethoven to 
the world of Hair, from the symbolic 
body and blood of Christ to sheerest hu- 
manism—shape an enduring musical 
tribute to human failure and aspiration, 
to divine inspiration and its loss? 

Ironic Counterpoint. Clearly nothing 
less than that was Leonard Bernstein's 
high intention. And with Mass—sub- 
titled “a theater piece for singers, play- 
ers and dancers’—he rose to an aus- 
picious occasion and splendid circum- 
stances: a new national opera house, 
an audience ready to assume that any- 
thing that works at all is a masterpiece. 
A cast of 23 skilled dancers, 40 mu- 
sicians onstage, 40 more in the pit, 
two choruses, assorted soloists, the 
best in lights, costumes, alarums and ex- 
cursions that money could buy, The re- 
sult, in) some ways, was both too 
much and not enough. Mass is a jum- 
ble of literal and symbolic meanings, 
a contrived happening with pretentious 
overtones, a non-play tabout a non- 
Mass. In fact, what Bernstein created, 





Scenes from Bernstein’s Mass: above, sur- 
rounded by chorus and musicians, a 
crowd of singers and dancers swarm 
over the high altar. 





Left, the richly clad celebrant (played 
by Alan Titus) pauses during the Mass, 
circled by posturing acolytes. 


FLETCHER DRAKE 
WENRY GROSSMAN——-TRANSWOMLD FEATURE 


perhaps unwittingly, is an upside down 
atomic-age Everyman in which the me- 
dieval morality play’s message (man 
the hopeless, fleshly sinner, whose soul 
may yet be redeemed by Christ’s Pas- 
sion) degenerates into a kind of soupy, 
sentimental Briiderschajt. 

The work takes its form from the 
Catholic Mass. the Kyrie eleison, the 
Gloria, the Credo, the Sanctus and the 
Agnus Dei. As more or less ironic coun- 
terpoint, a populist band of sinners and 
dancers variously sing, intone or howl 
doubts and questions in a mélange of 
musical styles and pop-lyric words by 
Bernstein and Stephen Schwartz, the 23- 
year-old creator of Godspell, the mu- 
sical version of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew. The dramatic climax 
of the work is the disruption of the 
Mass. It also involves the spiritual shat- 
tering of a young man who begins as a 
simple guitarist and gradually becomes 
a priestly celebrant by receiving var- 
ious sacred vestments—just as the 
church itself gradually acquired more 
and more trappings of ritual. Eventually, 
when he attempts to offer the mob 
Holy Communion, the symbolic body 
and blood of Christ, they cry out, “Dona 
nobis pacem [Give us peace]! and blame 
God because man has not abolished 
war on earth: “Give us peace that we 
don't keep breaking.” 

Finally the celebrant, too, is overcome 
by doubt. He strips off his priestly 
garb, smashes the holy vessels, and danc- 
es madly on the altar like a curate 
on a bad LSD trip. As he lashes out 
and people look at him, he shouts 
angrily, “What are you staring at? 
Haven't you ever seen an accident?” 
But his inner state has been defined ear- 
lier when he sings: “My spirit falters 
on decaying altars and my_ illusions 
fail.” Bernstein's own idea of Com- 
munion is achieved at the finale when 
the entire cast begins to exchange em- 
braces and kisses of peace, and boy so- 
pranos stroll into the auditorium, shake 
hands with the aisle sitters and whis- 
per, “Pass it on.” 

Puff and Pretensions. The expressed 
notion that religious ritual is empty be- 
cause the world still behaves as if it 
were pretty much the devil's province. 
that because man has failed on earth 
God has failed too is common enough. 
According to individual taste, one can 
greet it with a hosannah, a miserere 
nobis or a sancta simplicitas. Bernstein, 
after all, is an artist and entertainer, 
not a theologian. But even his stage- 
craft, his taste and his music, despite 
many delights and flourishes, reflect a 
basic confusion. 

As a work of faith or art, though, 
Mass is catchy rather than compelling, 
weakest when it should be strongest 
—that is, at those moments when the 





Sampling the Lyrics 


Half of the people are stoned 


They call it Glorious Living 
They call it Glorious Living 
And baby, where does that leave you? 
You and your kind— 
Miserere Nobis 
You and your youth and your mind 
Nowhere, Nowhere, Nowhere 
For the Word 
for the Word was at the birth 
of the beginning 
It made the Heavens and the Earth 
and set them spinning, 
And for several million years 
It’s withstood all our forums 
and bad ideas . . . 


There are people who doubt it, 

There are people who doubt it 
and shout it out loud, 

There are local vocal yokels 
who we know collect a crowd. 

They can fashion a rebuttal 
that’s as subtle as a sword, 

But they're never gonna scuttle 
the Word of the Lord. 

God made us the boss 

God gave us the cross 

We turned it into a sword 

To spread the word of the Lord 

We use His Holy decrees 

Le doe rtealiend mee ern 

dda now okey 

I should live 

If only to die 

Well, I'm not gonna buy it! 

I'll never say credo 

How can an say credo? 

I want to say 


Bhs. Saas 
and such questions, 
ive ve eee tanks 


Give us peace that we don't 
keep on breaking, : 
Give us something or we'll just 

start taking! 

Dona nobis Dona nobis 
We're fed up with your 
heavenly silence, 
And we only get action 
with violence . . . 


I feel every psalm that 
I've ever sung 

Turn to wormwood, 
Wormwood on my tongue. 


e 
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proceedings are meant to be at their 
most serious. It is significant that when, 
at One point on opening night. the cel- 
ebrant lifted his arms and intoned, “Let 
us lift up our hearts and pray,” a hand- 
ful of the spectators rose and bowed 
their heads. Everyone else remained seat- 
ed, not sure how serious or how literal 
a consecration of the Kennedy Center 
was intended. 

Bernstein is not Bernstein for noth- 
ing, however. Beneath its puff and se- 
rious pretensions, Mass is often a di- 
verting and provocative entertainment. 
The assortment of musical styles it uses 
—rock beats, sweet jazz, ballads, brassy 
marches, hymns and vampy_ blues, 
twelve-tone rows, delicate woodwind 
quintets, faint echoes of Stravinsky, loud 
echoes of Orff—has great appeal that 
largely deserved to take the first-night 
audience by sentimental storm, as it 
did. Appropriately enough, Mass also 
proved a splendid celebration of var- 
ious performing arts. Baritone Alan 
Titus, 25, who played the self-defrock- 
ing priest, capped a fine evening of sing- 
ing and acting with a 16-minute “mad” 


Bernstein Talks 


About His Work 


Several days after the great moment, 
Leonard Bernstein was sick in bed in 
his Washington hotel suite. He looked 
gaunt, and was exhausted from more 
than a year's work on the Mass in 
places as far-flung as Montauk, Tel 
Aviv and Vienna, and by a final bout 
of rehearsing that over the past few 
months has permitted him only three 
hours’ sleep a night. Disappointed but 
not discouraged by the critical reception 
of his Mass, Bernstein was overwhelmed 
by the passionate response he felt it 
had stirred among the audience in gen- 
eral, On this and other topics he 
spoke to TIME Reporter-Researcher 
Rosemarie Tauris Zadikov, displaying 
an extraordinary enthusiasm for his 
own work, 

ON THE THEME AND ITS EFFECT: The cel- 
ebrant represents what in every person 
allows him to live, to go from day to 
day, which is the capacity to believe. 
That is what is destroyed along with 
the order of the Mass and the vessels 
of Communion. Then there is the long si- 
lence. Everyone in that silence has to 
look inside himself, and find in himself 
that spark of God. Not in any icon or 
symbol or trappings of religion but in- 
side. Only when he finds that can he 
begin to relate to another person, then 
to a group, ultimately to society. And 
this is the miracle I saw take place: the 
waves of tenderness, these waves of 
touching and embracing, began to spread 
from the stage to the house, until they 


scene that any veteran Lucia might envy. 
The conductor was Maurice Peress, 41, 
a Bernstein protégé, who is music di- 
rector of the Corpus Christi and Aus- 
tin symphonies. Peress inspired and con- 
trolled his multimelodic forces like a 
general conducting split-second land, sea 
and air operations. The Alvin Ailey 
dancers were sweetly sinful, or sinuously 
despairing. as occasion demanded. They 
cavorted through some majestically evil 
blues during one of the show’s most vi- 
brating moments, a fine Bernstein 

Schwartz parody of a Gospel sermon 
on the creation, which rises to a cre- 
scendo of syncopated cynicism as it sat- 
irizes man’s use of religion to justify 
poverty and exploitation: “God said it's 


good to be poor ... So if we steal 
from you/It’s just to help you stay 
pure.” 


There is a long musical and _ theat- 
rical precedent to modifying the Mass 
for concert purposes, and even inter- 
jecting dancers and performers into it. 
Saint-Saéns’s and Gounod’s Masses of- 
ten ring more true to the stage than 
the chancel, and Verdi's Requiem is no- 
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passed through the whole audience and 
then even out into the street. I saw peo- 
ple embracing strangers on the street 
—cops, just ordinary people. 

ON HOW HE CONCEIVES THE WORK: It is 
as though you are attending a Mass, or 
Participating in it or just listening to it, 
and as it goes along simultaneously there 
are thoughts, reactions, objections, ques- 
tions, doubts, emotions engendered by 
the liturgy itself. The Mass is constant- 
ly interrupted by these thoughts: “Wait 
a minute! Just hold it for a second! I 
have a question about that, or I do not 
believe that.” All these interruptive 
thoughts are actually prayers in them- 
selves. No matter how violent they are, 
no matter how angry they are, they are 
prayers born of an immense desire to be- 
lieve, which is in conflict with the in- 


tably operatic in style. These days, of 
course, just about anything can and 
does go, from the Congolese Missa Luba 
to Joe Master’s Jazz Mass to Jesus 
Christ Superstar and that devout nun 
who danced by the altar during a ser- 
vice in California a few years back 
(Time, May 17, 1968). Bernstein’s con- 
ception is therefore far less innovative 
than it seems. Yet he deserves credit 
for launching a near multimedia cre- 
ation on an inaugural program before of- 
ficial Washington, which would, no 
doubt, have gladly accepted a somewhat 
more piously familiar work. 

The same is true of allusions to the 
Berrigan brothers (“This is the gospel I 
preach Yea, even unto imprison- 
ment”), the virtues of draft evasion and 
pacifism (“And everyone who hates his 
brother is a murderer”). Such signs of 
radicalism are now more or less con- 
ventional, not to say chic. So is Bern- 
stein’s inclusion of so many black and 
white players on a Washington stage 
and his ecumenical use of Hebrew 
prayers. (When it first became known 
that Bernstein would do the Mass, New 


ability to go along blindly with it. It is 
a prayer. It is wanting to believe. 

ON WHETHER THE MASS IS RELIGIOUSLY OF- 
FENSIVE: A lot of the Mass is about fail- 
ure, about the fact that we have come 
to this extraordinary point of evolution 
and yet we are still killing one another 
officially, which is an enormous failure 
of the human race. And it is one of 
the main things we have to confess in 
the Mass. I have been interested in Ca- 
tholicism since I was very young, and I 
learned a lot from my wife, who was 
brought up a Catholic. I was naturally 
very eager not to offend the Catholics 
or the Kennedys, and yet there was pret- 
ty violent stuff. You see, | have not writ- 
ten a Mass. I have written a theater 
piece about a Mass. It cannot be per- 
formed in a church as a Mass. Yet it is 
still a deeply religious work. The Com- 
munion we give is the kiss of peace, 
which was a feature of the early Chris- 
tian Mass. Catholics who heard it have 
told me it was one of the deepest ex- 
periences they ever had. 

I cannot judge this work. I am much 

too close to it. All I Know is that it is 
both a theater work and a religious 
work. It is and is not a Mass. It is and 
is not a pageant. It is and is not a 
show, It is without precedent. It is a 
piece I have been writing all my life, 
and everything I have written before 
was in some way a rehearsal for it. 
ON MUSIC CRITICS: You see, I do not 
write or conduct for critics. Of course, 
it used to bother me—anybody would 
be bothered who is attacked week after 
week. I do not know why it is that I 
am such a natural target for these peo- 
ple. It must be hell on wheels to be 
forced to produce readable copy that is 
provocative, and probably nasty, because 
who wants to read a dull review? 
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PRIEST ABOUT TO SMASH SACRAMENTS 
Shedding the trappings of ritual. 


York wits remarked: “What'll he call it? 
The Mitzvah Solemnis?”) 

Still, the new Kennedy building may 
evolve into the equivalent of a national 
center for the performing arts and ex- 
ert influence on programs and standards 
round the country. The flair Bernstein 
displayed, his musical reach and rich 
ness, should loosen things up for the fu- 
ture and set an ambitious precedent for 
the serious musical stage. 

Ironically, the one institutional ques- 
tion left unanswered by opening night 
was how the opera house sounded. As 
proved by the $3,000,000 already spent 
to improve Philharmonic Hall at New 
York City’s Lincoln Center, acoustics 
can involve the pocketbook as much as 
the ear. Mass proved nothing about the 
opera house, since Bernstein relied heav- 
ily on amplification—body mikes for 
most of the hand mikes for 
the rock singer, floor mikes to pick up 
the dialogue. But as the week rolled 
on, it became apparent that the Ken 
nedy Center sounded infinitely better 
than it looked 

With President Nixon in attendance, 
Conductor Antal Dorati and the 
National Symphony Orchestra went 
through a program of Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Stravinsky and William Schuman 
that filled the center's concert hall 
with rich, vibrant and joyously re- 
verberant highs, and middles. 
The opera house’s acoustical turn came 
on Friday, with the premiére of Bea- 
trix Cenci by Argentinian Master Al- 
berto Ginastera. It was produced by 


soloists, 


lows 
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the Opera Society of Washington. Bru- 
tal and bloody, the work runs a full 
gamut of orchestral and vocal sound 
It proved beyond doubt that the op 
era house is one of the best-sounding 
auditoriums tn the U.S 

In more ways than acoustics, Beatrix 
Cenci was a remarkable climax to a suc 
cessful inaugural week. When it comes 
to piling horror on horror, Ginastera out- 
classes anyone now writing for the op- 
eratic stage. Beatrix 
described as Renaissance Gothic. Based 
partly on history, partly on the Shelley 
tragedy, it tells how a young Roman no- 
blewoman (Soprano Arlene Saunders) 
is seduced by her choleric, morally cor 
rupt father, Count Francesco Cenci 
(Bass-Baritone Justino Diaz), then re- 
venges herself by arranging his murder 
In the end, she is found out, tortured 
on the rack, beheaded. Not a libretto 
to every composer's taste, naturally, but 
just the thing for the savage, harshly dis 
musical style already familiar 
from Ginastera’s equally grim Don Ro- 
drigo and Bomarzo 

Vacant Eyeballs. The composer's 
champion in the U.S. is Julius Rudel, 
who has conducted both Rodrigo and 
Bomarzo as director of the New York 
City Opera. Now music director of the 
Kennedy Center as well, he conducted 
the Cenci, and was uncommonly adroit 
in defining the multiple layers of or- 
chestral with which 
score seeks to suggest, say, the schizo- 
phrenic, as he explores the passions 
and fears of one of his characters. But 
that was nothing compared with the mul- 
tiple-screen images—slides and film of 
doomed faces, vacant eyeballs, writhing 
bodies, running women—that delved 
into the past, present and future like a 
Bergman movie gone berserk 

Washington has ceased to be part of 
the musical provinces. 


Cenci can best be 


sonant 


sound Ginastera’s 


= William Bender 


DIAZ & SAUNDERS IN “CENCI” 
Breeding corruption with corruption. 
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THIS RECORDING COULD 
HOLD THE ANSWER TO 
YOUR FUTURE SUCCESS... 
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Some people call it non-verbal communi- 
cation. Or body language. But for English 
teachers around the country, it will be 
just one in a series of free monthly teach- 
Ing aids in this year’s TIME English Pro- 
gram. In addition to these unique and 
valuable aids, each teacher receives a 
complimentary desk copy of TIME every 
week, while copies of the magazine used 
by students are delivered for just half the 
basic subscription rate. Find out how far 
TIME can go in your classroom... and 
how far your students can go on the TEP. 
For information, fill in the coupon below 
and send it today. 
—-—— ee 
I Please send me information about the 
| TIME English Program 

TIME & LIFE Building 

541 North Fairbanks Court 

Chicago, I!linois 60611 
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cut out this. 


Today we're headed for a smash-up. 

Over auto insurance. 

If you blame the other guy, and he blames you, it's 
off to court. And battles. And often no payments at all. 
Which is why Fireman's Fund—as a major auto 
insurer—backs a new approach. One that guarantees 
payments—and will even cut your premiums. 

It's called this: 

No-fault insurance. 

With it, no matter who's to blame, your company 
pays your medical costs, your lost wages and other 
out-of-pocket expenses; the other driver's company 
pays his. Without faultfinding. And, if you're seriously 
injured, you can still sue the other driver. 

The U.S. Department of Transportation is 
for no-fault. Five states have already made it law. 
Fireman's Fund thinks every state should have it. 

If you agree, send us this coupon. And we'll tell 
you how to help make no-fault law in your state. 

Because when you want to put an end to something 
wrong, there's just one thing to do: 

Cut it out. 


To: Fireman's Fund, Box 7580, 
San Francisco, CA 94120. 

Send me your booklet explaining no-fault insurance 
in detail—and telling what | can do to get it in my state. 


Name — = 


Addrés$ 








Fireman's Fund American Insurance Companies. An affiliate of American Express. 


MODERN 
LIVING 





Put On a Colorful Face 


With her bright red lips, flashing fire- 
engine fingernails and dramatically mas- 
caraed eyes, the woman of °71 looks 
like Marilyn Monroe of the ‘50s, Rita 
Hayworth of the ‘40s, Marlene Dietrich 
of the “30s or even Theda Bara of the 
‘20s. Anybody, that is, but the so-called 
natural-looking woman of the "60s. The 
cosmetics makers and the fashion mag- 
azines have passed the word: the nat- 
ural, no-makeup look is a bore. Flashy 
cosmetic colors are back. 

Deep Colors. The experts do not 
phrase it precisely that way, “I would 
use the words deeper and more vibrant 
to describe the look,” says the beauty ed- 
itor of one of the leading fashion mag- 
azines. “It involves the forthright use 
of makeup and more colors,” The house 
of Estée Lauder, which first introduced 
what it calls the “civilized look” in 
1969 and has heavily advertised it ever 
since, heralds it as “the return to real 
makeup.” Revion followed with deep 
brown cream rouges and nail lacquers 
in startling shades, from brown and pur- 
ple to bright red, a color not seen on 
fashionable women since the ‘SOs. 

People in the cosmetics business claim, 
however, that the new hues have little 
to do with those of the ‘40s or ‘50s. 
The new colors, they maintain, are so so- 


FLORAL-PATTERNED PAN.-T-BOOTS 


GERMAINE MONTETL 





GLORIA SWANSON (1928) & MODEL WITH THE NEW MAKEUP 
Plums and raisins for the flashy face. 


phisticated that it is now possible to 
have a mulled russet eye shadow, a Du- 
bonnet-toned rouge and a nail polish 
that falls somewhere between brown 
and mauve. Red lipstick in the ‘40s tend- 
ed to be blue-red and caky in con- 
sistency; the ‘70s red is clear and guar- 
anteed not to cake. So wide is the 
range of colors she has before her, a 
woman can now be her own Gauguin 
when she dabs away in front of her cos- 
metics mirror. 

That range, in fact, has sent the man- 
ufacturers into an orgy of name giving. 
Charles Revson has come up with such 
goodies as Baby Biscuit and Raisins for 
his Etherea line. Estée Lauder has picked 
Coffee Brandy and Ginger Brandy for 
her nail polishes and Ripe Plum for 


her blushers. On the theory that a French 
phrase or two is equally intoxicating, 
Christian Dior has countered with Cha- 
taigne Doré eye shadow and Brume de 
Rose lipstick. 

Basic Black. The return to classic 
clothes is giving added impetus to the 
rush toward the “more sophisticated” 
look. Longer skirts, heavier fabrics and 
the once again popular basic black de- 
mand an accenting feature, and this sea- 
son it will be a colorful face. No firm 
seems more confident of that trend than 
London’s Biba Cosmetics, which already 
is selling lipsticks in Prune and Ma- 
genta shades. This fall, Biba will add 
to its lipstick line two colors that are 
bound to make men happy to see red 
Matisse Green and Royal Blue. 


Stretch Pants with a Sole 


ATEST addition to the female wardrobe: the Pan-T-Boot. It’s guaranteed to re- 
duce both the dimensions and dressing time of the American woman because it 
is girdle, stretch pants, hosiery and shoes all rolled into one 
Made from a lightweight knit fabric similar to that used in swimsuits, Pan-T- 
Boot is actually an extraheavy pair of panty hose with soles and heels attached. It 
was conceived by Suzanne Garfield, 33, daughter of a California millionaire drug- 
chain owner, after she found that her fabric boots wrinkled and sagged around het 
ankles while she was dancing. With her brother Gil, 37, she whacked away at a 
pair of tights and some oversized boots, spliced the two with pins and clips and, 
after a week of adjustment here and there, sewed them together 
The creation was snapped up by Brown Shoe Company of St. Louis, 
which spent a year and a half testing it on 400 of its own employees. In- 
troduced last month, Pan-T-Boots quickly sold out in New York, San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis, 
When mass distribution begins late this month, Pan-T-Boots will be avail- 
able in eight solid colors and three prints (stars, fruit and florals) and will 


sell for between $22 and $27 a pair. A more formal version, with rhinestone- 
studded heels, will retail for between $65 and $70. 


SOLID-COLOR VERSIONS 
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i SUPPLIER FOR THE U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 


‘|  Ashirt for work 


| comfortable as 


| The-Comfort-Shirt 
from Sears. 








The-Comfort-Shirt from Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. in Fortrel® polyester and cotton. It looks normal 
enough. But it’s different in a comfortably 
spectacular way. And it didn’t just happen. 
Someone worked very hard at making it that way. 
Starting with the C-Band® collar. Made to fit the 
contours of a man's neck. Cut lower in front. The 
tapered body, ending in extra long shirttails. For 
added style, The-Comfort-Shirt, you see on all 
these pages, comes with the long point collar with 
flexible collar stays. You might think, just from 
looking at it, that The-Comfort-Shirt is only for style. 
It doesn't look nearly as comfortable as your 
knock-around clothes. But itis. 
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How to look as fresh going home on the 5:35 
as you looked coming in on the 7:35 


The-Comfort- Shirt. 


Sears thinks you don't have to look the way you feel. And just because you're 
tired at the end of the day, doesn't mean your clothes should look that way too. Sears 
had The-Comfort-Shirt made so it wouldn't look rumpled or wrinkled no matter what 
kind of day you've had. It’s made of a blend of Fortrel® polyester and cotton. Then it's 
made into a Perma-Prest® shirt. Maybe you'd like to look that neat all day. And night. 
Sears had The-Comfort-Shirt made for you. It's available with gotogether ties at most 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores, and through the Catalog. The-Comfort-Shirt. The 
secret of looking as fresh going home as you did coming to work. 


Sears | She Wlens-tore 











CONDITIONED MAN 





CONDITIONED RAT 


BEHAVIOR 





Skinner’s Utopia: Panacea, or Path to Hell? 


“I've had only one ide 
To put it as bluntly 


ain my life 
—a true idée fixe 
as possible—the idea of having my own 
way. ‘Control’ expresses it. The control 
of human behavior. In: my early ex- 
perimental days it was a frenzied, selt 
ish desire to dominate. I remember the 
rage I used to feel when a prediction 
vent awry. | could have shouted at the 
‘Behave, 


subjects of my experiments 
damn vou! Behave as you ought! 
B.F. Skinner's Walden Two, 1948 
HE speaker is T.E. Frazier, a char- 
acter in Walden Two and the fic- 
tional founder of the utopian community 
described in that novel. He is also an 
alter ego of the author, Burrhus Fred- 
eric Skinner, who is both a psychology 
professor and an institution at Harvard 
Skinner is the most influential of liv 
ing American psychologists, and the 
most controversial contemporary figure 
in the science of human behavior, adored 
as a messiah and abhorred as a men- 
ace. As leadef of the “behavioristic” psy- 
chologists, who liken man to a ma- 
chine, Skinner is vigorously 
both by humanists and by Freudian psy 
choanalysts. Next week that opposition 
is bound to flare anew with the pub- 
lication of Skinner’s latest book. Be- 
yond Freedom and Dignity (Knopf; 
$6.95). Its message is one that is fa- 
miliar to followers of Skinner, but star- 
tling to the uninitiated: we can no 
longer afford freedom, and so it must 
be replaced with control over man, 
his conduct“and his culture. This the- 
sis, proposed not by a writer of sci- 


opposed 


ence fiction but by a man of science. 
raises the specter of a /984 Orwellian 
society that might really come to 
pass. It accounts, also, for the alarm 
and anger that Skinner's current popu- 
larity arouses in his opponents, 
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Like the utopians who preceded him, 
Skinner hopes for a society in which 
men of good will can work, love and 
live in security and in harmony. For 
mankind he wants enough to eat, a 
clean environment, and safety from nu- 
clear cataclysm. He longs for a world- 
wide culture based on the principles of 
his famous didactic novel, Walden Two 
Those principles communal 
ownership of land and buildings, eg 
itarian relationships between men and 
women, devotion to art, music and lit- 
erature, liberal rewards for constructive 
behavior, freedom from jealousy, gossip, 
and—astonishingly—from the ideal of 
freedom. Beyond Freedom and Dignity, 
in fact. is really a nonfiction version of 
Walden Two 


include 





Disastrous Results 


Skinner acknowledges that the con 
cept of freedom played a vital role in 
man’s successful efforts to overthrow 
the tyrants who oppressed him, bol- 
g his courage and spurring him to 
nearly superhuman effort. But the same 
ideal, Skinner maintains, now threatens 
20th century man’s continued existence 
“My book,” says Skinner, “is an effort 
to demonstrate how things go bad when 
you make a fetish out of individual free 
dom and dignity. If you insist that in 
dividual rights are the summumn bonum 
then the whole structure of society falls 
down.” In fact, Skinner believes that 
Western culture may die and be re- 
placed, perhaps. with the more disci 
plined culture of the Soviet Union or 
of China. If that happens, Western man 
will have lost the only form of im- 
mortality he can hope for—the survival 
of his way of life. 


Ster 





Skinner’s reasoning is that freedom 
and free will are no more than il- 
lusions: like it or not, man is already con- 


trolled by external influences. Some are 
haphazard; some are arranged by care- 
less or evil men whose goals are selfish 
instead of humanitarian, The problem 
then, is to design a culture that can, the 
oretically, survive; to decide how men 
must behave to ensure its survival in re 
ality; and to plan environmental in 
fluences that will guarantee the desired 
behavior. Thus, in the Skinnerian world 
man will refrain from polluting, from 
overpopulating, from rioting, and from 
making war, not because he knows that 
the results will be disastrous, but be- 
cause he has been conditioned to want 
what serves group interests 

Is such a world really possible? Skin- 
ner believes that it is: he is certain that 
human behavior can be predicted and 
shaped exactly as if it were a chemical re 
action. The way to do it, he thinks, ts 
through “behavioral technology,” a de- 
veloping science of control that aims to 
change the environment rather than peo 
ple. that seeks to alter actions rather 
than feelings, and that shifts the cus- 
tomary psychological emphasis on the 
world inside men to the world outside 
them. Central to Skinner's approach is 
a method of conditioning that has been 
used with uniform success on laboratory 
animals: giving rewards to mold the sub 
ject to the experimenter’s will. According 
to Skinner and his followers, the same 
technique can be made to work equally 
well with human beings 

Underlying the method is the Skin- 
nerian conviction that behavior is de- 
termined not from within but from with- 
out. “Unable to understand how or why 
the person we see behaves as he does, 
we attribute his behavior to a person in 
side.” Skinner explains. Mistakenly, we 





believe that man “initiates, originates 
and creates, and in doing so he re- 
mains, as he was for the Greeks, 
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SKINNER WITH PIGEONS 
A similarity between Frazier and God. 


divine. We say that he is autonomous.” 
But Skinner insists that autonomy is a 
myth, and that belief in an “inner man” 
is a superstition that originated, like be- 
lief in God, in man’s inability to un- 
derstand his world. With the rise of 
behavioral science, understanding has 
grown, and man no longer needs such fic- 
tions as “something going on inside the 
individual, states of mind, feelings, pur- 
poses, expectancies and all of that.” 
The fact is, Skinner insists, that ac- 
tions are determined by the environment; 
behavior “is shaped and maintained by 
its consequences.” 

Avoiding Punishment 

To Skinner, this means that there is 
nothing wrong, emotionally or morally, 
with people who behave badly, For ex- 
ample, youths who drop out of school 
or refuse to get jobs behave as they do 
not because they are neurotic or be- 
cause they feel alienated, but “because 
of defective social environments in 
homes, schools, factories and elsewhere.” 
As Skinner sees it, environments are de- 
fective when they fail to make desir- 
able behavior pay off and when they 
resort to punishment as a means of s!op- 
ping undesirable behavior. 

In short, it is punishment or reward 
that determines whether a_ particular 
kind of behavior becomes habitual. But 
Skinner believes that punishment is gen- 
erally an ineffective means of control. 
“A person who has been punished,” he 
writes in his new book, “is not less in- 
clined to behave in a given way; at 
best, he learns how to avoid punishment. 
Our task is not to encourage moral strug- 
gle or to build or demonstrate inner vir- 
tues. It is to make life less punishing, 
and in doing so to release for more re- 
inforcing activities the time and energy 
consumed in the avoidance of punish- 
ment.” The way to release that time 
and energy is “to build a world in 
which people are naturally good,” in 
which they are rewarded for want- 
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ing what is good for their culture. 

But arranging effective rewards, com- 
plicated enough in the laboratory, is 
even more complex in the real world. 
Why not solve society’s problems by 
using the much simpler physical and bi- 
ological technologies we already have? 
Because, Skinner says, that will not 
work. “Better contraceptives will control 
population only if people use them. A 
nuclear holocaust can be prevented only 
if the conditions under which nations 
make war can be changed, The en- 
vironment will continue to deteriora'e 
until pollution practices are abandoned. 
We need to make vast changes in hu- 
man behavior.” 


Soap Mouthwash 


A matter that might interest President 
Nixon is Skinner's belief that new ways 
must be found to persuade people that 
work is worthwhile, “Behavior used to 
be reinforced by great deprivation; if 
people weren't hungry, they wouldn't 
work. Now we are committed to feed- 
ing people whether they work or not. 
Nor is money as great a reinforcer as 
it once was. People no longer work for 
punitive reasons, yet our culture offers 
no new satisfactions.” Moreover, “we 
can’t control inflation if everything we 
might do is a threat to somebody's free- 
dom. Yet in the long run, we are all 
going to suffer much more than if we 
were slightly restricted.” 

Skinner came rather slowly to his con- 
viction that such changes can be made; 
his early interests, in fact, were far 
from psychology. Born in Susquehanna, 
Pa., in 1904, he was the elder son of 
Grace Burrhus, an amateur musician 
who sang at weddings and funerals, 
and William Skinner, a lawyer who 
was “a sucker for book salesmen.” In 
his “Sketch for an Autobiography,” 
Skinner describes his early life as “warm 
and stable.” He lived in the same house 
until he went to college. He was never 
physically punished by his father and 
only once by his mother—when she 
washed out his mouth with soap for 
using a “bad word.” Nevertheless, young 
Skinner was “taught to fear God, the po- 
lice and what people will think,” and 
his Grandmother Skinner “made sure 
that I understood the concept of hell 
by showing me the glowing bed of 
coals in the parlor stove.” To deter 
him from a life of crime, Skinner's fa- 
ther conducted him through the county 
jail and on a summer vacation took 
him to a lecture with colored slides 
that depicted life in Sing Sing. 

From his childhood years, Skinner 
was mechanically inclined, He built roll- 
er-skate scooters, steerable wagons, rafts, 
water pistols from lengths of bamboo, 
and “from a discarded water boiler a 
steam cannon with which I could shoot 
plugs of potato and carrot over the hous- 
es of our neighbors.” He also devised a 
flotation system to separate green from 
ripe elderberries, which he used to sell 
from door to door. Although his at- 
tempts to build a glider and a perpet- 





ual motion machine ended in failure, 
his innovative tinkering was to pay off 
handsomely in the laboratory in later 
years. 

In high school, Skinner earned mon- 
ey by lettering advertising show cards, 
played in a jazz band, and with three 
other boys organized an orchestra that 
performed two nights a week in a local 
movie theater. A good student, he dem- 
onstrated a flair for writing, and when 
he got to Hamilton College (Clinton, 
N.Y.) in 1922, decided to major in 
English. 

In college, by his own admission, 
young Fred never fitted into student 
life, but became a rebel whose lack of 
self-understanding now amazes him. He 
wrote an editorial attacking Phi Beta 
Kappa, helped cover the walls at Class 
Day exercises with “bitter caricatures 








Twin Oaks: 


T first glance, it looks like a movie 
set for Walden Two. There is a 
shop building called Harmony, a farm- 
house called Llano, and a dormitory 
called Oneida. Bulletin boards list up- 
coming cultural events, and young peo- 
ple lounge on hammocks, reading and 
engaging in serious discussions. The 
smell of farm-fresh cooking is every- 
where. The resemblance to Walden Two 
is more than superficial. Twin Oaks, a 
123-acre farm commune nestled in the 
foothills of Virginia's Piedmont, is a re- 
markable attempt to create a utopian 
community governed by Skinner's laws 
of social engineering. 
e 

Work is allocated by an intricate sys- 
tem of labor credits so that none of 
the 35 members have unequal burdens. 
Titles and honorifics have been done 
away with so that, in the words of the 
community’s code, “all are entitled to 
the same privileges, advantages and re- 
spect.” Private property is forbidden, ex- 
cept for such things as books and cloth- 
ing, and even with that loophole, most 
members draw their clothing, right down 
to their underwear, from a massive com- 
munity closet. No one is allowed to 
boast of individual accomplishments, to 
gossip (“negative speech’) or to be in- 
tolerant of another's beliefs. 

Behavioral engineering goes on ev- 
ery minute of the day. A member who 
gets angry, who makes demands or who 
gives ultimatums is simply not “rein- 
forced,” to use the behavioral term. He 
is ignored. What is considered appro- 
priate behavior—cooperating, showing 
affection, turning the other cheek and 
working diligently—is, on the other 
hand, applauded, or “reinforced,” by 
the group. Members are singled out for 
compliments if they do a job well; signs 
are put up telling who cleaned a room, 
for example. Smokers who wanted to 
break the cigarette habit formed a group 
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of the faculty,” and made such a sham- 
bles of commencement ceremonies that 
he was warned by the college president 
that he would not get his degree unless 
he quieted down, 

But at the same time he had what 
classmates recall as a brilliant mind, 
and he made full use of it. For one 
thing, he wrote short stories, and in his 
senior year sent three of them to Rob- 
ert Frost, who praised them warmly. 

That encouragement convinced Fred 
Skinner that he should become a writ- 
er. The decision, he says, was “disas- 
trous.” Recalling those “dark years,” 
living first at home with his family and 
then in New York’s Greenwich Village, 
he admits that he frittered away his 
time, read aimlessly, wrote very little 
—and thought about seeing a psychi- 


a writer” because he “had nothing im- 
portant to say.” 

But that failure allowed Skinner to 
swing his attention back to one of the 
pet interests of his youth: animal be- 
havior. As a boy, he had had toads and 
chipmunks. He also had a vivid mem- 
ory of watching a troupe of trained pi- 
geons at a county fair play at putting 
out a fire. Besides, he had read and 
been excited by some Bertrand Russell 
articles in the old Dial magazine about 
Johns Hopkins Psychologist John B. 
Watson, father of behaviorism. It was 
with Watson, in 1913, that psychology 
really emerged from its origins in phi- 
losophy to become a full-fledged sci- 
entific discipline. 

Early Christian thinkers pondering the 
mystery of man believed that it was 


from animals. To them, the essence of 
man was his God-given spirit, imma- 
terial, impalpable, otherworldly, some- 
thing quite outside the natural world. 
But with the decline of religion and 
the rise of materialism, 17th and 18th 
century philosophers like Thomas 
Hobbes and Julien de La Mettrie in- 
creasingly viewed the soul as an aspect 
of the body, man as an animal, both 
men and animals as machines. 

It was this kind of thinking that in- 
fluenced Watson. Drawing, too, on the 
work of Pavlov, he repudiated the sub- 
jective concepts of mind and emotion 
and described human behavior as a suc- 
cession of physical reflex responses to 
stimuli coming from the environment. 
It was the environment alone, he felt, 
that determined what .a man is: “Give 


atrist.” In his own words, he 


On to Walden Two 


to help one another, Cigarettes were 
put in progressively more inconvenient 
spots, and each member of the group re- 
ceived congratulations for every day he 
spent without tobacco. 

The use of tobacco and alcohol is, in 
fact, discouraged at Twin Oaks, and all 
drugs, including marijuana, are banned. 
So is television, which is considered a 
cultural poison. “We decided that we 
just weren't strong enough to stand up 
to television,” says Kat Griebe, one of 
Twin Oaks’ charter founders and, at 
40, one of the oldest members, “Its pow- 
erful message is that of middle-class 
American values, which we reject—a 
high level of consumption, streamlined 
cosmetic standards of beauty, male dom- 
inance, the use of violence as a prob- 
lem solver, and the underlying assump- 
tion that life should be a constant state 
of titillation and excitement, Life just 
isn't like that.” 

Especially life at Twin Oaks. The fa- 
vorite sports are “cooperation volley- 
ball” and skinny-dipping in the South 
Anna River—talse modesty is another 
of the sins that are not reinforced—and 
there is plenty of folk singing and danc- 
ing. In a departure from Skinner's rath- 
er puritanical Walden Two, sex is con- 
sidered, as one member put it, a “pleas- 
ant pastime, like anything else.’ Adds 
Kat: “We don’t have a very high opin- 
ion of marriage—it often becomes pos- 
sessive. We do have a high regard for 
what Skinner calls ‘abiding affection.’ ” 

° 

As yet there are no children at Twin 
Oaks. There is not enough “surplus la- 
bor” to care for infants, and there is 
no space for a separate Skinnerian nur- 
sery. Besides that, the reasoning goes, it 
is better not to bring children into the 
equation until all the adults have de- 
veloped “appropriate” behavior; other- 
wise, bad habits would simply be re- 
produced in the young. 
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the “soul” that set human beings apart 


me a dozen healthy infants,” he wrote 





TWIN OAKS COMMUNE IN VIRGINIA HILLS 
Volleyball, abiding affection—and no negative speech. 


All of the utopian ventures of the 
early and mid-19th century—from In- 
diana’s New Harmony on the Wabash 
River to Massachusetts’ famed Brook 
Farm—eventually foundered, and Twin 
Oaks, too, has its problems. The major 
one appears to be financial. “Skinner 
never wrote about a poor community,” 
laments Gabe Sinclair. “He wrote about 
a rich one.” After starting with only $35,- 
000, Twin Oaks, four years later, still 
finds survival a struggle. The farm 
brings more emotional than monetary 
rewards; members would find it cheap- 
er to work at other jobs and buy 
their food at the market. The com- 
munity’s chief source of income is the 
sale of hammocks stitched together in 
Harmony, but it is not enough to 
make ends meet; several members are 
forced to take outside jobs in Rich- 
mond and Charlottesville—a direct con- 
tradiction to Walden Two's basic prem- 
ise that all time should be spent in a 
totally controlled environment. 

Beyond economics, there are serious 


psychological problems at Twin Oaks, 
and few members have stayed very long. 
Turnover last year was close to 70%. 
The ones who leave first, in fact, are 
often the most competent members, who 
still expect special recognition for their 
talents. “Competent people are hard to 
get along with,” says Richard Stutsman, 
one of Twin Oaks’ trained psychologists. 
“They tend to make demands, not re- 
quests. We cannot afford to reinforce ul- 
timatum behavior, although we recog- 
nize our need for their competence. So 
often we have given in to them on lit- 
tle things, and then when a big de- 
mand arises we have to deny them.” 
When they leave, the community not 
only loses their skills but also sacrifices 
a potential rise in its standard of living. 

While it is still considerably poorer 
than Walden Two, Twin Oaks has gone 
farther toward the goal of behavioral 
control than might have seemed rea- 
sonably possible. It is too soon, how- 
ever, to call the commune much more 
than a fascinating experiment. 











PIGEONS AT PING PONG 


A 


“Boy, have | got this guy conditioned! 


Every time | press the bar down, 
he drops in a piece of food.” 


in 1925, “and I'll guarantee to take 
any one at random and train him to be- 
come any type of specialist I might select 
—doctor, lawyer, even beggarman and 
thief, regardless of his talents, penchants, 
tendencies, abilities.” The goal of this 
Watsonian behaviorism was the predic- 
tion and control of behavior—which 
suited Skinner to perfection. 


Bach Fugues 


And so, in 1928, Skinner entered Har- 
vard with a new goal: a doctorate in psy- 
chology. His regime was spartan: “lI 
saw no movies or plays, had scarcely 
any dates, and read nothing but psy- 
chology and physiology. The second year 
I bought a piano; but there was dis- 
cipline even so: I played Bach fugues 
or nothing.” 

In these years—and subsequently 
—Skinner disciplined not just himself 
but also rats, The rats, and later pi- 
geons, became the center of laboratory 
experiments in which he controlled be- 
havior by setting up “contingencies of 
reinforcement” —circumstances under 
which a particular bit of desired be- 
havior is “reinforced” or rewarded to 
make sure it will be repeated. The be- 
havior Skinner demanded of his _pi- 
geons was bizarre—for pigeons. He 
made them walk figure eights, for ex- 
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ample, by reinforcing them 
with food at crucial moments. 
The process as explained by 
Skinner: “I watch a hungry pi- 
geon carefully. When he makes 
a slight clockwise turn, he’s in- 
stantly rewarded for it. After 
he eats, he immediately tries it 
again. Then | wait for more 
of a turn and reinforce again 
Within two or three minutes, | 
= Can get any pigeon to make a 
= full circle. Next I reinforce only 
when he moves in the other di- 
rection. Then I wait until he 
does both, and reinforce him 
again and again until it be- 
comes a kind of drill. Within 
ten to 15 minutes, the pigeon 

will be doing a perfect figure eight.” 

By a similar process, Skinner has 
taught pigeons to dance with cach 
other, and even to play Ping Pong. Dur- 
ing World War II, he conceived the 
idea of using pigeons in guided-missile 
control; three birds were conditioned 
to peck continuously for four or five 
minutes at the image of a target on a 
screen. Then they were placed in har- 
ness in the nose of a missile, facing a 
screen on which the target would ap- 
pear when the missile was in flight. 
By pecking at the image moving on 
the screen, the pigeons would send cor- 
rective signals that moved the missile’s 
fins and kept it on target. The missile, 
called the Pelican, was never used in war- 
fare; the pigeon-aided equipment was 
so complex and bulky that the missile 
could carry little high explosive 
Furthermore, Skinner mourns, “our 
problem was no one would take us 
seriously.” 

All of these conditioning feats were 
accomplished with the now-famous 
Skinner box. It is a soundproof en- 
closure with a food dispenser that a rat 
can operate by pressing a lever, and a pi- 
geon by pecking a key. The dispenser 
does not work unless the anmmnal has 
first performed according to a specially 
designed “schedule of reinforcement.” 
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Explains Skinner: “One of the most 
powerful schedules, the variable-ratio 
schedule, is characteristic of all gambling 
systems. The gambler cannot be sure 
the next play will win, but a certain 
mean ratio of plays to wins is main- 
tained. This is the way a dishonest gam- 
bler hooks his victim. At first the vic- 
tim is permitted to win fairly often. 
Eventually he continues to play when 
he is not winning at all. With this tech- 
nique, it is possible to create a patho- 
logical gambler out of a simple bird 
like a pigeon.” 


Venture in Self-Therapy 


For a while, that beguiling possibility 
and others suggested by Skinner left 
the academic world pretty cold, as did 
his first book, The Behavior of Or- 
ganisms, published in 1938. “People 
didn’t reinforce me, but my rats did.” 
Skinner says regretfully, remembering 
how rewarded he felt every time his com- 
mand to “Behave, damn you!” was 
obeyed. 

He was rewarded in a different way 
—his first general public recognition 
—when in 1945 the Ladies’ Home 
Journal printed a piece about another 
kind of Skinner box, the so-called air 
crib (see box, page 51). By the time 
the Journal article was printed, Skinner 
had finished writing his second book, 
though he did not find a_ publisher 
for it until 1948. The work was Wal- 
den Two, completed in seven weeks 
of impassioned creativity. Writing it, 
says Skinner, was “pretty obviously a 
venture in self-therapy in which I was 
struggling to reconcile two aspects of 
my own behavior, represented by Bur- 
ris and Frazier.’ Even today, both char- 
acters represent Skinner himself. Burris 
is a professor with traditional ideas, ac- 
quired in childhood, about freedom, dig- 
nity and democracy. Frazier is the 
antidemocratic creator of a controlled 
society whose views about human be 
havior correspond to Skinner's labo- 
ratory findings 

Visiting Frazier’s planned community, 
Burris is both attracted and repelled—at- 
tracted by the seeming contentment of 
its inhabitants, repelled by their vol- 
untary submission to the mancuverings. 
however well-intentioned, of its Planners 
and Managers. In the end, his skep- 
ticism overcome, he decides to join the 
community and with “euphoric aban- 
don” wires his college head: “My dear 
President Mittelbach, you may take your 
stupid university . 7 


Pigeons Aren't People 


Unlike Burris, the numerous and ar- 
ticulate anti-Skinnerians remain skep- 
tical, if not downright hostile toward 
him and his followers. Yet they feel 
that his long, patient campaign against 
freedom must be studied and under- 
stood. Their criticism is directed not at 
Skinner the scientific technician (the 
soundness of his laboratory work is sel- 
dom questioned) but at Skinner the phi- 
losopher and political thinker; his pro- 
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posal for a controlled society, they say, 
is both unworkable and evil. 

Giving as an example the failure of 
the North Koreans to brainwash many 
of their G.I. war prisoners, Stanford Psy- 
chologist Albert Bandura asserts that 
control of human behavior on the scale 
advocated by Skinner is impossible. Psy- 
chologist Ernest Hilgard, also of Stan- 
ford, thinks control of mass behavior is 
theoretically possible but realistically im- 
probable, because there are too many 
bright people who would never go along. 

Skinner himself admits that “pigeons 
aren't people.” but points out that his 
ideas have already been put to prac- 
tical use in schools, mental hospitals, 


penal institutions and business firms. 
Skinner-inspired teaching machines 
have begun to produce what amounts 
to an educational revolution. It was 
after a visit to his daughter's fourth- 
grade arithmetic class that he invented 
the first device for programmed instruc- 
tion in 1954. Having seen “minds being 
destroyed,” he concluded that youngsters 
should learn math, spelling and other 
subjects in the same way that pigeons 
learn Ping Pong. Accordingly, machines 
now in use in scores of cities across 
the country present pupils with a suc- 
cession of easy learning steps. At each 
one, a correct answer to a question 
brings instant reinforcement, not with 


the grain of corn that rewarded the pi- 
geon, but with a printed statement—sup- 
posedly just as satisfying—that the an- 
swer is right. 


Juvenile Offenders 


Some critics, loyal Skinnerians 
among them, argue that this teaching 
process bores all but the dullest stu- 
dents, and that there is little solid ev- 
idence as to how well programmed in- 
struction sticks. But Skinner insists that 
his devices teach faster than other meth- 
ods and free teachers to give personal at- 
tention to students who are trying to 
master complex subjects. 

In some mental hospitals, reinforce- 


A Skinnerian Innovation: Baby in a Box 


N_ 1945, when Deborah Skinner was 

eleven months old, she had a rather 
dubious distinction: she was the most 
talked-about infant in America—the fa- 
mous “baby in a box.” The box, or 
“air crib” as her father called it, was 
his own invention, a glassed-in, insula‘ed, 
air-controlled crib that he thought would 
revolutionize child rearing and, in line 
with his behaviorist theories, produce 
happier, healthier children. 

One of the major practical problems 
in raising a young baby, Skinner rea- 
soned, is the simple one of keeping it 
warm. The infant is usually covered by 
half a dozen layers of cloth—shirt, night- 
dress, sheet and blankets—that not only 
constrict movement and cause rashes, 
but sometimes even pose the danger of 
strangulation. Then there is the mother's 
labor in dressing and undressing the 
child, plus the considerable expense of 
buying and laundering all those clothes 
and blankets. 





° 
To eliminate those troubles, Skinner 
designed Deborah's crib with temper- 
ature and humidity controls so that she 
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BABY DEBORAH IN AIR CRIB (1945) 
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could be warm and naked at the same 
time. Besides the hoped-for resuls 
—Deborah never suffered from a rash, 
for instance—the crib provided an un- 
expected fringe benefit: the Skinners dis- 
covered that the baby was so sensitive 
to even the slightest change in tem- 
perature that she could be made happy 
simply by moving the thermostat a no*ch 
or two. “We wonder how a comfortable 
temperature is ever reached with cloth- 
ing and blankets,” Skinner wrote in a 
1945 issue of Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“During the past six months Deborah 
has not cried at all except for a mo- 
ment or two when injured or sharply dis- 
tressed—for example, when inoculated.” 

The air in the box was passed through 
filters, Keeping Deborah free from germs 
and so clean that it was necessary to 
give her only one bath a week. There 
was the usual diaper change, but little 
other laundering: a single, 10-yd.-long 
sheet was stored on a spool at one end 
of the compartment and rolled through 
into a hamper on the other end as it 
was soiled; it had to be laundered just 
once a week, The box was partially 
soundproofed, and a_ shade 
could be drawn over the plate- 
glass window. 

Skinner was sensitive to 
criticism that Deborah was 
isolated. In his articles and lec- 
tures, he took pains to stress 
that she could watch every- 
thing that was taking place 
in the room about her, and 
that she was frequently tak- 
en out for cuddling and play. 
To many people, however, the 
air box sounded and looked 
like an atrocious human gold- 
fish bowl. 

The continuing controversy 
about the box may have par- 
tially offset the good effects 
Skinner hoped for when he 
designed it. Says Deborah, 
who is now an art student in 
London: “It was spread 
around that because of the 
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box I had become psychotic, had to be in- 
stitutionalized, and had even attempted 
suicide. My father was very concerned 
about thése rumors, as was I. He thinks 
they may have affected me. After col- 
lege, | had a typical half-year of de- 
pression, the sort of identity crisis that 
everybody I've ever known has gone 
through. At this point my father brought 
up the idea that I don’t have enough 
faith in myself, and that the rumors 
may have had something to do with 
this.” 
« 

In fact, Deborah, a slightly shy and 
earnest but nonpsychotic young woman 
of 27, seems to have. survived the ru- 
mors rather well. Her 24 years in the 
box, she thinks, did her only good. “It 
wasn't really a psychological experi- 
ment,” she says, “but what you might 
call a happiness-through-health exper- 
iment. I think I was a very happy 
baby. Most of the criticisms of the box 
are by people who don't understand 


what it was.” 

Though something like 1,000 of the 
air cribs are in use today, Skinner's 
idea has not caught on with very many 
parents and has yet to revolutionize 
child rearing. 





IN LONDON 


CYCLIST DEBORAH, 27, 
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ment therapy inspired by Skinner is 
helping apathetic or rebellious patients 
to behave more like healthy human be- 
ings. The staffers of one institution, for 
instance, were troubled by patients who 
insisted on trailing into the dining room 
long after the dinner bell sounded. At- 
tendants tried closing the doors 20 min- 
utes after the bell rang, refusing ad- 
mittance to those who showed up any 
later. Gradually, the interval between 
bell and door closing was shortened to 
only five minutes, and most patients 
were arriving promptly. “You shift from 
one kind of reinforcement—annoying 
the guards and getting attention—to an- 
other, eating when you're hungry,” says 
Skinner. To charges that this kind of 
conditioning is sadism, he replies that 
“the patients are going in quickly be- 
cause they want to.” That is strange 
logic; he seems to ignore the fact 
that the patients are compelled to “want 
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to” unless they care to go hungry. 

In yet another practical example of 
Skinnerism in operation, a point sys- 
tem for good behavior was set up for ju- 
venile offenders—armed robbers, rapists 
and murderers—in the Robert F. Ken- 
nedy Youth Center in West Virginia. 
Though no requirements were imposed 
on the delinquents, they earned points 
if they voluntarily picked up books, or 
went to lectures and managed to learn 
something from them. With the points, 
they could then buy such rewards as bet- 
ter food, a private room, or time in 
front of the TV set. 

“All their lives,” says Skinner, “these 
boys had been told that they couldn't 
learn and that they were useless. But 
under conditions that reinforced them 
every time they progressed, their mo- 
rale improved enormously. Moreover, 
the return rate to the school dropped 
from 85% to 25% after the method 
was instituted.” 

The same kind of positive reinforce- 
ment was tried a few years ago by 
Emery Air Freight of Wilton, Conn. 
To reduce the breakage that resulted 
when goods were packed in the wrong 
boxes for shipping, supervisors began 
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ROLLO MAY 
Is man in charge of himself, or not? 


complimenting packers when the correct 
boxes were chosen. Taking new pride 
in their work, the employees made vir- 
tually no mistakes, breakage ceased, and 
the company saved $600,000 in a year. 

Mothers who practice Skinnerism 
—knowingly or by instinct—have an 
easier time with their youngsters when 
they reward good behavior instead of 
punishing bad. Explains Skinner: “If a 
mother goes to her baby only when he 
yells, she reinforces fussing. But when 
she goes to him while he’s happy and per- 
haps saying ‘Mama’ softly, the baby 
will always speak to her that way.” 


Uncompromising View 


Though such apparent successes per- 
suade Skinnerians that reinforcement 
is eminently practical, critics find the 
technique philosophically distasteful and 
morally wrong. 

Many of their objections center 
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around the ancient, crucial argument 
over free will v. determinism: is man 
in charge of himself and his destiny, or 
is he not? Skinner argues that belief in 
free will comes only from man’s need 
to be given credit for his “good” be- 
havior and achievements. “Consider a 
woman who has a baby. It cost her a 
lot of pain and trouble to have it. But 
she didn’t design that baby; it was all set- 
tled at the moment of conception what 
the baby was going to be like. The 
same thing is true when a man writes 
books, invents things, manages a busi- 
ness. He didn’t initiate anything. It’s all 
the effect of past history on him. That’s 
the truth, and we have to get used to 
it.” Theologians, humanists and con- 
ventional psychologists, including Freud- 
ians, Cannot accept this uncompromising 
view. “The chief source of man’s dig- 
nity,” Reinhold Niebuhr wrote, “is man’s 
essential freedom and capacity for self- 
determination.” Carl Rogers has asserted 
that “over and above the circumstances 
which control all of us, there exists an 
inner experience of choice which is very 
important. This is the kind of thing Skin- 
ner has never been willing to recognize.” 

Skinner's detractors attack the whole 
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concept of behaviorism, which Novelist 
Arthur Koestler, who has high amateur 
standing in psychology and other sci- 
ences, maintains is nothing but pseu- 
doscience, “a monumental triviality that 
has sent psychology into a modern ver- 
sion of the Dark Ages.” In ignoring con- 
sciousness, mind, imagination and pur- 
pose, Koestler says, Behaviorist Skinner 
and his admirers have abandoned what 
is most important. Similarly, Historian 
Peter Gay speaks of “the innate na- 
iveté, intellectual bankruptcy and half- 
deliberate cruelty of behaviorism.” 

The gravest menace from Skinner is 
his authoritarianism in the view of his 
critics. They reject the notion that man 
can no longer afford freedom and be- 
lieve in fact that he cannot afford the op- 
posite. Says Harvard Social Psychol- 
ogist Herbert C. Kelman; “For those 
of us who hold the enhancement of 
man’s freedom of choice as a funda- 
mental value, any manip- 
ulation of the behavior 
of others constitutes a vi- 
olation of their essential 
humanity, regardless of 
the ‘goodness’ of the 
cause that this manipu- 
lation is designed to 
serve.” To Kelman, the 
“ethical ambiguity” of 
behavioral manipulation 
is the same whether the 
limitation on choice 
comes “through punish- 
ment or reward or even 
through so perfect an ar- 
rangement of society that 
people do not care to 
choose.” 

Existential Psychoana- 
lyst Rollo May believes 
that Skinner is a_to- 
talitarian without fully 
Knowing it. “I have never found any 
place in Skinner's system for the reb- 
el,” he says. “Yet the capacity to rebel 
is Of the essence in a constructive so- 
ciety.” Richard Rubenstein, professor 
of religion at Florida State University, 
wonders what might happen to would- 
be rebels in a Skinnerian society: “Sup- 
pose some future controller told dis- 
senting groups to ‘behave, damn you!’ 
What would prevent the controller from 
employing his own final solution?” 

Skinner is skeptical about democracy. 
Observing that society is already using 
such ineffective means of behavioral con- 
trol as persuasion and conventional ed- 
ucation, he insists that men of good 
will must adopt more effective tech- 
niques, using them for “good” purposes 
to keep despots from using them for 
“bad” ones. In his planned society, he 
says, control would be balanced by coun- 
tercontrol, probably by “making the con- 
troller a member of the group he con- 
trols.” This would help to ensure that 
punishment would never be inflicted, 
Skinner maintains, adding that it was 
the use of “aversive control” (punish- 
ment) that doomed Hitler: “The Nazi 
system had its own destruction built 
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Contingent beneficiaries 
are those little items you deduct 
from your income tax. 


Right? 
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Not quite. At least where life insurance isconcerned. _ Also, the dollar value of your policy could be 


A contingent beneficiary is a second person you reduced by heavier taxes and greater probate 

can name to receive part or all of your life Expenses. 

insurancé money—in the event that the first person — We're not in the business of selling life insurance. 

you name dies before you do, What we’re here for is to help you get all the 

If the first person dies and you haven’t named a information you need to talk to an agent with 

contingent beneficiary, all the money from your confidence and understanding. To insure that you 

policy will go into your estate. And perhaps not be and your family get the best possible protection. 

inherited by the people you wanted to leave it to. After all, that's what life insurance is all about. 
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I'd like a free copy of your 64-page booklet 
“Understanding Your Life Insurance.” 
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City State__ Zi 


Institute of Life Insurance 


Central source of information about life insurance. 


277 Park Avenue, Dept. N2, New York, N.Y, 10017 








Introducing 
a company that's older 
than you expected. 














The Renault that started it all. The Renault that won the New The Renault that worried the 
(Before the Model T York 24-hour race. We Red Baron. (1930: we are world’s 

was a gleam in Henry’s eye.) get off to good start in America. largest maker of aircraft engines.) 
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| The Renault that turned the The Renault that made the The Renault that set a world’s 

| tide in the trenches. Even first motor speed record at 

| Renault workers got citations. crossing of the Sahara famous Salt Lake City flats. 
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1971 
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| 
The Renault 10 arrives in U.S.A. The front-wheel drive Renault 16 Renault Alpines take Ist, 2nd, 3rd 
' 





It gets upto35 mpg _ arrives. But not beforestire————— in Monte Cario against 
and gains a very solid following. ning “Car of the Year” in Europe. cars like Lancia and Porsche. 


Mrteveyetb rater 
a car that’s much more 
than you expect. 





The front-wheel drive Renault 12. 


1971-72. You can finally get 
a reliable piece of transportation 
that doesn’t ask you to sacrifice 


good road holding, or trunk space, 


or people space, or your bank 
account. It gets up to 30 mpg and 
goes for $2195* 

We can promise you uncanny 
road holding and better handling 
because the drive wheels are in 





“Suggested retail price P.O.E. for the Renault 12 sedan, tax 
overseas 


front, and the engine is over them 
for better traction. 

We produce more front-wheel 
drive cars than anybody in the 
world. Over a million a year. So it 
shouldn’t be surprising that we 
know how to bring you the best 


that front-wheel drive has to offer. 


It is 7” longer than the Pinto. So 
besides more leg room, it has 


almost as much trunk as Pinto and 
Vega combined, 12.8 cubic feet. 
If you need even more trunk, the 
Renault 12 station wagon has up to 
58 cubic feet. 

Its engine is essentially the same 
superb power plant that swept 
MonteCarlo. Asis the ultra-precise 
rack-and-pinion steering. 

With this car, we think we have 
a solid gold winner. And we know 
America likes a winner. 

It is something we learned in 1909. 


HENAULT 


largest producer 
of sain me drive cars. 


fealer delivery charges 


100 Syivan Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


































“Please read me a story,” is heard a million 
times every day. More and more parents and 
teachers are looking to Rand McNally for 
children's books that are written and illus- 
trated not merely to entertain but to awaken 
young minds to the world around them. 

Later on, the child's learning process con- 
tinues in school with the help of Rand 
McNally’s textbooks, maps and atlases. 

We know, as do parents and teachers, 
that the future depends on the education of 
our children. That's why we take our young 
customers very seriously. 





Rand McNally 


oublishers/ book manufacturers /maomakers 
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SKINNER AT WORK IN BASEMENT STUDY 
Innate naiveté and half-deliberate cruelty. 


right into it. When you control that 
way, people are out to get you.” 

The ultimate logical dilemma in Skin- 
ner’s thinking is this: What are the sourc- 
es of the standards of good and evil in 
his ideal society? Indeed, who decides 
even what constitutes pleasure or pain, 
reward or punishment, when man and 
his environment can be limitlessly ma- 
nipulated? Skinner himself believes in 
Judeo-Christian ethics combined with 
the scientific tradition. But he fails to an- 
swer how it is possible to accept those 
ethics without also accepting something 
like the “inner person” with an auton- 
omous conscience, 

Skinner has never responded fully 
to any of his critics, despite their num- 
ber and stature. Often he has failed to un- 
derstand them. Sometimes he has even 
branded them as neurotic or even psy- 
chotic. Occasionally he has seemed to 
imply that he himself is beyond crit- 
icism. “When I met him, he was con- 
vinced he wag a genius,” Yvonne Skin- 
ner remembers, And in Walden Two, 
Skinner's alter ego Frazier, assuming 
the posture of Christ on the cross, says 
that there is “a curious similarity” be- 
tween himself and God—adding, how- 
ever, that “perhaps I must yjeld to God 
in point of seniority.” 

In another Walden Two passage, 
Skinner sketches a more realistic self- 
portrait. With some bitterness, his alter 
ego Frazier addresses Burris: “You think 
I'm conceited, aggressive, tactless, self- 
ish. You're convinced that I'm com- 
pletely insensitive to my effect upon 
others, except when the effect is cal- 
culated. You can’t see in me any per- 
sonal warmth, You're sure that I’m one 
who couldn't possibly be a genuine mem- 
ber of any community Shall we 
say that as a person I’m a complete fail- 
ure and have done with it?” 
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This awareness that he is unfit for 
communal life may be one reason that 
Skinner has never tried to start a real 
Walden Two, never sent a Dear-Pres- 
ident-Mittelbach telegram to the pres- 
ident of Harvard. In addition, he likes 
his own kind of life too well to give it 
up even for an ideal in which he be- 
lieves So intensely, and even if he felt oth- 
erwise, his wife is opposed to the idea. 

Says Yvonne Skinner, a former Uni- 
versity of Chicago English major who 
studied with Thornton Wilder and is her- 
self a gifted writer: “We had tremendous 
arguments about Walden Two. 1 
wouldn’t like it; I just like change and 
privacy.” 


Refusing Invitations 


Fred and Yvonne Skinner live in an 
attractive, modern Cambridge house 
complete with swimming pool, a stereo 
system, a grand piano, a clavichord and, 
in the basement study, a small organ. 
In a sense, Skinner’s own life-style is 
highly controlled and conditioned, His 
study contains a special clock that 
“runs when I'm really thinking. I 
keep a cumulative record of serious 
time at my desk. The clock starts 
when I turn on the desk light, and when- 
ever it passes twelve hours, I plot a 
point on a curve. I can see what my av- 
erage rate of writing has been at any pe- 
riod, When other activities take up 
my time, the slope falls off. That 
helps me to refuse invitations.” 

Skinner rises at 5 a.m., writes for 
three hours, then walks to his Harvard 
office, sometimes memorizing poetry 
(Shakespeare or Baudelaire) on the way, 
There he charts the sales of Walden 
Two on a graph over his desk; the 
total should reach the million mark 
sometime in 1972. In the course of the 
day, he gives an occasional lecture and 
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records his ideas in notebooks that he 
has always at hand. “He thinks of him- 
self as an event in the history of man, 
and he wants to be damned sure the 
record is straight,” a colleague observes 

Skinner nonetheless allows himself 
some relaxation. He drinks vodka and 
tonic in the late afternoon, sees an oc- 
casional movie, reads Georges Simenon 
detective novels once in a while, and en- 
joys the company of friends, his two chil- 
dren and his grandchildren. It sounds 
fulfilling, but a poignant passage from 
a personal journal several years ago sug- 
gests an underlying sadness: “Sun 
streams into our living room, My hi-fi 
is midway through the first act of Tris- 
tan and Isolde. A very pleasant en- 
vironment. A man would be a fool not 
to enjoy himself in it. In a moment I 
will work on a manuscript which may 
help mankind. So my life is not only 
pleasant, it is earned or deserved. Yet, 
yet, | am unhappy.” 

That sort of unhappiness wells from 
deep personal sources, Yet it is also re- 
lated to his more universal concerns. 
Skinner worries about the fact that, as 
Walden Two's Frazier put it, “our civ- 
ilization is running away like a fright- 
ened horse. As she runs, her speed and 
her panic increase together. As for your 
politicians, your professors, your writers 
—let them wave their arms and shout 
as wildly as they will.” 

That may be an accurate description 
of society's dilemma, but Skinner's so- 
lution seems equally frightening. To 
Theologian Rubenstein, Beyond Free- 
dom and Dignity is an important but 
“terrifying” book, Skinner's “utopian 
projection,” he says, “is less likely to 
be a blueprint for the Golden Age 
than for the theory and practice of 


hell.” 
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SKINNER AT ORGAN 
“Yet, yet, | am unhappy.” 
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Vanishing Treasure 

In latter-day Venice. the Church of 
Ss. Giovanni e Paolo is a kind of glo- 
rious barn. It is some distance from 
the Grand Canal, and although it hous- 
es the tombs of 25 doges of ancient Ven- 
ice, tourists come chiefly to see the 
equestrian statue by Verrocchio in the pi 
azza outside. But like many another 
church in Italy, attended only by a des- 
ultory group of the faithful, Santi Gio- 
vanni e Paolo had its treasures dating 
from a more devout age. There were pan- 
els by Bartolomeo Vivarini and a glow- 
ing polyptych by Giovanni Bellini in a 
chapel to the right of the main aisle. 

Bulky Swag. One night last week, 
somebody hid in the church while a sac- 
ristan locked up. When he left, the thief 
let in his team of accomplices. Working 
by the flickering light of votive candles, 
they pried two Bellini panels and three 
Vivarini panels out of their niches—no 
mean task, since the panels average 5 ft. 
by 2 ft. in size. Then, with their bulky 
swag, the thieves sneaked out a back 
door, crossed the kitchen garden of the 
sleeping Dominican friars who were the 
guardians of this treasure, and loaded 
them into a work boat. Then thieves and 
works vanished. 

Unhappily, the theft is not unique. 
Only a week earlier, similarly clever 
thieves, helping themselves to Commu- 
nion wine as they worked, made off 
with a classic Titian from the parish 
church in Pieve di Cadore, which was Ti- 
tian’s birthplace. Both these recent bur- 
glaries are only the latest of an ap- 
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palling series. In 1970, there were at 
least 259, resulting in the loss of ob- 
jects cumulatively valued at some $48 
million. In 1971, the pace is up; thefts 
are averaging one a day. 

The baffling question is: What does 
a thief do with incredibly valuable, well- 
known art objects? In the case of the Bel- 
linis and Vivarinis, there is also the 
problem of bulk—each panel is as big 
as a kitchen door. How does anyone 
smuggle them through customs? Who 
will buy them? If bought, where can 
the buyer hang them, except in some 
Goldfinger or Doctor No hideaway? 

Dr. Rodolfo Siviero, who carries the 
title of minister plenipotentiary and chief 
of the delegation for the recovery of 
works of art, is convinced that there is 
a kind of art Mafia, masterminded by 
big brains in Switzerland, Germany and 
Italy. “The big boys wait for a statute 
of limitations to run out in a European 
country, in Latin America or in the 
U.S. They can wait as long as 20 or 
30 years.” Others suspect that the bur- 
glars are merely common thieves who 
hope to get a couple of thousand dol- 
lars from an obscure dealer or fence. 

Some kind of value can be put on 
the losses. But, as Siviero says: “You 
can’t measure a piece of civilization 
like the Titian. His daughter modeled 
for the Madonna, he painted himself as 
the shepherd, it was done for his own 
family chapel.” On the open market, 
the painting might bring, say. $5,000,- 
000. But this is not the point. Money is 
only money, and someone can always 
find another $5,000,000. No one can re- 
create the Titian or the Bellini. 





The complexities of international law 
in the art world were demonstrated again 
by the U.S. customs decision in the mat- 
ter of the Raphael Portrait of a Young 
Girl, triumphantly exhibited by the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts only 20 
months ago. Siviero protested that it 
had been illegally exported from Italy: 
the museum protested that it had done 
nothing wrong, but it was generally con- 
ceded that the picture had been smug- 
gled through customs in a briefcase by 
one of the Boston’s own curators. Goad- 
ed by Siviero, U.S. customs seized the 
painting and mulled over the issue for 
eight months. Last week officials an- 
nounced the decision: the Boston “bore 
no responsibility” for the illegal smug- 
gling. Probably by arranged agreement, 
the museum announced that it was send- 
ing the painting back to Italy. 


Seized Moment 

Even though television has pre-empt- 
ed much of the visual reportage that 
was once photo-journalism’s particular 
domain, the great photographer still has 
an unassailable place. He records the 
exact moment—seized out of the pass- 
ing flux of the event—that fixes an 





DUNCAN’S MARINE CAPTAIN IN KOREA 
Permanent witness. 


image or an emotion for all time. Tele- 
vision’s eye is quick, but flickering. The 
photo-journalist is a permanent witness. 

At 55. David Douglas Duncan is one 
of the greatest photo-journalists alive, 
the Hemingway of a profession that, in 
its strenuousness and immediacy, cannot 
have Prousts. “Have camera, will trav- 
el” is its motto and its boast. In the 
last 30-odd years. much of that time 
working for Lire, Duncan has been near- 
ly everywhere and done nearly every- 
thing—from catching monster squid in 
the ocean off Peru to recording the 
home life of Picasso. He has been shot 
at by Japanese ack-ack gunners, Ko- 
rean snipers and Vietnamese rocketeers. 
All this is documented in a retrospective 
show now at the Nelson-Atkins Gal- 
leries in Kansas City, Mo., which hap- 
pens to be his home town. 

Yankee Boomer. Few living pho- 
tographers have exposed themselves or 
their film to such a range of coups, re- 
volts, massacres and civil wars. The 
man is an anthology of risk (the Yan- 
kee boomer from the Midwest, living 
out his own adventure yarn), and the 
egotism is as extreme as the bravery. 
Only Duncan. one feels, could have writ- 
ten a preface to one of his own 
books, Picasso's Picassos, calling tt 
“the most exciting and valuable book 
in modern art today.” 

However lush the writings, the pho- 
tographs are almost invariably lean and 
telling. Duncan's instinct is for a pho- 
tographic plain speech that puts all the 
emphasis where it belongs, on the sub- 
ject, and almost none on the technique. 
At its best, this gives his pictures a mar- 
vellously laconic poetry, as in the shot 
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Shooting against the glow of a setting 


sun, Photographer Duncan makes 


memorable image of an Afghan tribes- 


man merely washing his dishes. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID DOUGLA 
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DUNCAN & PICASSO (1960) 
“Have camera, will travel.” 


of an Afghan tribesman washing his 
cups by the side of a lake in the Hindu 
Kush. Or a deserted cottage in Con- 
nemara, hemmed and compressed to 
the edge of survival between two gray 
bands of sky and tumbled rocks. 
Duncan's experimental photos, taken 
with a prismatic distorting lens that frag- 
ments the image and reconstitutes it on 
the ground glass, are—on the evidence 
of the work in this show—rather less suc- 
cessful. They are consciously “art” and 
often end—like the 1963 photograph 
of Picasso’s face melting in facets 


through one of his canvases—as a sur- | 


face parody of Cubism. 

Men at War. Duncan's best work, 
however, is his war photography; he op- 
erates superbly under stress. “Anyone,” 
he declares, “can take good war pic- 
tures provided he’s in the right place at 
the right time.” Perhaps. But only a 
small number of other photographers, 
such as Britain’s Don McCullin or the 
U.S.’s W. Eugene Smith and Carl My- 
dans, have equaled Duncan in the dread- 
ful succinctness of their images. 

His coverage of Marines in combat 
in Korea was hailed at the time by Ed- 
ward Steichen as “the greatest pho- 
tographic document ever produced 
showing men at war.” But it may well 
be surpassed by Duncan’s later work in 
Viet Nam. This series of photographs, 


taken from 1967 onward, represents the | 
end of a trajectory of enthusiasm that | 


began with the gung-ho spirit of his 
World War II coverage and ended in 
the blooded dust of Con Thien and 
Khe Sanh. It is filled with a gaunt and 
hopeless veracity; out of the strained 
faces of the Marines, the huddled dead, 
the looming black silhouettes of chop- 
pers and wrecked transport, the dirty 
light and the funereal columns of smoke 
and dust, Duncan has produced some- 
thing near to a photographic equivalent 
of Goya’s The Disasters of War. 
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AT JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY, hard maple logs 


are brought to the rickyard, sawed up in strips, and 


burned for charcoal to smooth out our whiskey. 


We only burn hard maple wood, cut from high 

ground, to produce a very special charcoal. Then, every 
drop of just-made Jack Daniel’s is seeped through the 
charcoal...and this accounts for 


the smooth taste of our whiskey. 





CHARCOAL 


Charcoal mellowing (as this MELLOWED 


process is called) calls for very 
good wood and very hard work. 
But you can taste the gentle 
difference it makes with your 
very first sip of Jack Daniel's. 


Distillery, Lem Motlow. Prop., Inc 
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If one cassette 
could do tt all, 


wed only make 


one cassette. 


When we first introduced the cassette a few years ago, one type of 
cassette did everything. Now, however, the cassette has grown up. 
You've found more uses for it. Some demanding greater range and fre- 
quency. Others which are just for fun. One cassette 
can't do it all anymore, and that’s why we're introduc- 
ing an entire line of cassettes. It takes four grades of 
tape: speech to symphony. 


The Challenger: For voice recording and other 
work that doesn’t demand wide range and frequency. 
A quality cassette... at a surprisingly low price. P.S. The ; 
Challenger is perfect for your children in school. Dee 

The Norelco 100: Here is a good all-around cassette for people 
who enjoy recording but don’t want to spend the time and money for 
high fidelity. It comes with a factory lifetime guarantee. 

The Norelco 200: This is the famous Norelco cassette that is the 
standard of the industry. It’s perfect for fine music recording. The finest 
quality Low Noise tape most people will ever need. Of course, it comes 
with a factory lifetime guarantee, 

The Norelco 300: This is the highest quality tape cassette we've 
ever designed. For those who demand sound perfection. It’s a High 
Output-Low Noise cassette with extended frequency and dynamic 
range. Plus a factory lifetime 
guarantee. If you really 
appreciate fine quality 
sound, you'll love it. 











Cassettes by the people who invented them. Nerekeo' 


North American Philips Corporation, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, New York 10017 
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Died. Dr. Phil Edwards. 64, physician 
and Canadian Medal-winning runner at 
three Olympics; of a heart attack: in 
Montreal. Edwards starred in track at 
New York University, later became an 
authority on tropical and chest diseases. 
At the 1936 Olympics in Munich, he 
and other black athletes, including Jes- 


| se Owens, debunked the Nazi theory of 


Aryan superiority. 


Died. Winston Prouty, 65, maverick 
Republican Senator from Vermont; of 
cancer; in Boston. A flinty former small- 


| town mayor, Prouty served for eight 


years as Vermont's only Congressman 
before his election to the Senate in 
1958. He was a political enigma to 
most of his colleagues on the Hill. In 
1969, for instance, Prouty provided a 
crucial pro-Administration vote in fa- 
vor of the anti-ballistic missile system, 
then defied the White House by op- 
posing the Supreme Court nomination 
of G. Harrold Carswell the following 
year. He also advocated a guaranteed 
annual income. 


Died. Bourke Hickenlooper, 75, con- 
servative Republican Senator from Lowa 
for nearly a quarter-century: of a heart 
attack; on Shelter Island, N.Y. A one- 
time Cedar Rapids lawyer, “Hick” Hick- 
enlooper followed a_ traditional path 
through the Governor's Mansion before 
winning a Senate seat in 1944. In Wash- 
ington, he was known as a consummate 
skeptic: he voted or argued against many 
Democratic measures, including the 
1964 civil rights bill and Medicare. Un- 
til his retirement in 1969, however, he 
maintained a moderate internationalism 
as ranking Republican on the Foreign 
Relations Committee. He also sponsored 
several major laws. including the Atom- 
ic Energy Act of 1954 and the con- 
troversial Hickenlooper Amendment to 
the 1962 foreign aid bill, which sus- 
pends assistance to any country that ex- 
propriates American property without 
assuring adequate compensation. 


Died. Nikita Khrushchev, 77, deposed 
Soviet leader (see THe WortD). 


Died. Spring Byington, 84. the du- 
rable character actress whose sympa- 
thetic screen portrayals contradicted 
Philip Wylie’s image of pernicious mom- 
ism: of cancer: in Hollywood. “Why 
should I object to playing mothers all 
the time on the screen?” Miss Byington 
once asked. “Mothers scheme and plan 
and love with all the versatility of a 
three-ring circus.” Though her maternal 
roles included Marmee in the 1933 
screen classic Little Women and Mick- 
ey Rooney's all-knowing mom in the 
first Andy Hardy film, she reached the 
zenith of her career in the mid-1950s 
as the fluttery mother-in-law with the 
heart of gold on the TV comedy series 
December Bride. 
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No one else on Waikiki 
can rent vou this kind of room. Room to stroll in tropical gardens, where 





exotic fish play in sparkling pools. There are broad lawns for the luau feasts and a white 





sand beach surrounding a lazy lagoon. 20 lush acres of the real Hawaii are yours for as 


~ 





Bt ibaa Sch Nea 
little as $22 a day for two at the Hilton Hawaiian Village. 





There are other Hiltons in Hawaii, too. The Maui Hilton, ili it y Vi il 

on unspoiled Kaanapali Beach. And the Kona Hilton, on l on awalian y age 
the Big Island’s breathtaking Kona Coast. Call the Hilton Reservation Service in your city, 
or your travel agent. And come visit the Hiltons in Hawaii. 














An extraordinary opportunity to own this hand ome 


SYSTEM 


STEREO 


COMPONENT 


WIGS TO 


for only $ 


1074" x 8 
Transparent Dust Cover 
ereo Headphone Jack 


ude in U.S.A 


YES, IT’S TRUE! You can actually own this com- 
plete Columbia Component System for only 
$14.95! And what a superb music system it is 

- Providing clear, brilliant stereo sound . 
quality-engineered to combine all the features 
and fidelity of larger, more expensive units sell. 
ing for as much as $150. Beautifully designed 
and compact enough to fit easily on a desk, a 
table top or a shelf—in any room! 

Imagine owning this System for only $14.95— 
@ price that's well below our own cost! Just 
join the Columbia Record Club and buy three 
records now at the regular Club price of only 
$4.98 each. Your only additional Obligation as a 
member will be to purchase just twelve more 


records (at the regular Club prices) during the 
coming two years. 


AS A MEMBER you will receive, every four weeks, 
a copy of the Club's entertaining music maga 
zine . . . listing up to 300 records from every 
field of music. If you do not want any record in 
any month—just tell us so by returning the se- 
lection card by the date specified . . . or use the 
card to order any of the records offered. If you 
want only the regular selection for your musical 
interest, do nothing—it will be shipped automati- 
cally. And from time to time, we will offer some 
special albums, which you may reject by return 
ing the special dated form provided—or accept 
by doing nothing 
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COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 
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the dated form always provided 


MY MAIN MUSICAL INTEREST IS (check one box only): 


O Classical O Easy Listening 


0 Mr. 
C) Mrs 


CL) Miss (Please Print) 


Address ene ebeeee 


City ° ° Stote 


ATTENTION CREDIT CARD HOLDERS, If you wish to charge the Sys 
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first three records (plus Processing and postage) 
check one and fill in your account number below 


© Uni-Card © Midwest Bank Card 

C) Diners Club CD American Express 

Account 

Number Date 
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YOUR OWN CHARGE ACCOUNT! Upon enroll- 
ment, we will open a charge account in your 
name. You pay for records only after you have 
received them and enjoyed them. The records 
you want will be mailed and billed to you at the 
regular Club price of $4.98 or $5.98 each. plus 
4 processing and postage charge, (Multi-record 
sets are somewhat higher.) 

FANTASTIC BONUS PLAN. As soon as you com- 
plete your enrollment agreement, you may can- 
cel membership whenever you wish. If you 
continue, you will be eligible for the Club's 
bonus plan, which enables you to get a record 
free (only 25¢ for processing and postage) for 
every additional record you buy thereafter. 
START ENJOYING ALL THE EXCITEMENT of lis- 
tening to your favorite music on your Columbia 
Component System. Fill in the coupon now and 
mail it with your check or money order for only 
$14.95. Your System and the three stereo rec- 
ords of your choice will be sent to you promptly 
(along with a bill for your first three records and 
all processing and postage charges). 324/F?1 
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MEDICINE 





Attack on Rubella 


Although rubella, or German measles, 
often passes unnoticed in both children 
and adults, it is deadly to the unborn. 
In the winter epidemic of 1964-65, in- 
fected mothers miscarried or were de- 
livered of 30,000 stillborn infants: an- 
other 20,000 babies had severe defects, 
The malady runs in cycles, and the com- 
ing winter is expected to be another 
bad one—unless countermeasures are 
taken. 

Public health officials have concen- 
trated their efforts on immunizing 
schoolchildren, who often transmit the 
rubella virus to pregnant women. Now 
the U.S. Public Health Service’s Cen- 
ter for Disease Control in Atlanta is urg- 
ing local authorities to turn their at- 
tention to the women themselves. 

The CDC recommends immunizing 
the approximately 5,000,000 women 
of childbearing age who are considered 
Susceptible to the disease. Blood tests 
developed recently make it possible to 
determine whether a woman has anti- 
bodies against the disease. If not, and 
if she is not already pregnant, she 
can be immunized easily. The CDC is 
encouraging state health departments 
to set up premarital and prenatal test- 
ing programs for rubella. A number 
of states have begun extensive testing, 
but so far, the procedure has been 
made a legal requirement only in Col- 
orado and Oregon. 


The Doctor Deficit 


The demand for health care is rising 
faster than the supply—that has long 
been obvious. Now the dimensions of 
the gap have been measured, and found 
to be immense, by a leading South Af- 
rican medical educator. In a book to 
be published this week in time for the Ot- 
tawa meeting of the World Medical As- 
sociation, Professor Isador Gordon of 
the University of Natal concludes that 
present efforts to méet the crisis mere- 
ly by training more doctors are likely 
to fail. / 

Titled World Health Manpower 
Shortage: 1971-2000, Gordon's report 
is probably the most exhaustive in- 
ventory of global health resources 
ever undertaken. It is also the most de- 
pressing, for it shows that .most na- 
tions in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica are capable of providing health 
care for only a minuscule fraction of 
their populations. Indonesia, for ex- 
ample, has just one doctor for every 
28,000 people. The African continent, 
which increased its medical manpower 
by 2% between 1960 and 1967, still 
has but one physician for every 9,700 
individuals. Southeast Asia has a ra- 
tio of one to 5,960. 

Unemployed Physicians. Nor are the 
countries that have begun to industrialize 
able to provide care for all segments of 
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their population. India has one doctor 
for every 5,112 people, but this figure 
is misleading. Indian doctors tend to con- 
gregate in the cities and leave rural sec- 
tions of the country uncovered. Despite 
India’s need, there are 20,000 qualified 
but unemployed physicians in the coun- 
try. They lack the funds to establish pri- 
vate practices, and public facilities are 
too few to employ them all. Their only 
hope is to get hospital appointments 
—usually in the cities—or to emigrate. 
Each year, 10% of India’s new med- 
ical graduates leave the country to prac- 
tice elsewhere. 

Japan, for all its prosperity, musters 
only one doctor for 880 people, and 
there are at least 2,900 muison, or doc- 
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RUSSIAN FELDSHER & PATIENT 
Essential for basic care. 


torless villages. Even in the U.S., where 
there is one doctor for every 650 in- 
dividuals, there are entire counties with- 
out a single physician. 

Soviet Approach. Most countries are 
trying to solve the problem by training 
more doctors. But, says Gordon, such ef- 
forts are both inadequate and imprac- 
tical; population is increasing faster than 
doctors can be educated. Therefore Gor- 
don supports the approach that has al- 
ready been tried and found successful 
in the Soviet Union—the use of feld- 
shers, or medical assistants, to take over 
many of the doctors’ less demanding du- 
ties. He believes that such workers are es- 
sential to provide basic medical care in 
doctor-short areas and also to increase 
the productivity of regular physicians. 

Several countries of varying medical 
affluence apparently agree. The govern- 
ment of Cameroun has established a 
health institute in Yaoundé to train a va- 
riety of nonprofessional practitioners. 
The U.S. Government is also interested 
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in the idea. It is sponsoring programs 
to use former military corpsmen as Med- 
ex, or physicians’ assistants, and has al- 
ready put several to work in doctors’ 
offices in the Pacific Northwest. 


The Foreskin Saga 

Circumcision, the ancient rite of Jews 
and Moslems, is now performed on 
80% of all American male infants. Sev- 
eral doctors have recently revived an 
old question: Is this snip necessary? In 
learned articles the skeptics argue that 
removing the foreskin is neither hy- 
gienic nor otherwise helpful. They also 
claim—but have not proved—that it re- 
duces male sexual pleasure. 

Now comes Jack Harnes, a Manhattan 
internist, who persuaded. the staid Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
to publish what may be the last word on 
the subject. In “The Foreskin Saga,” 
Harnes puts the “debate” into perspec- 
tive in a strikingly successful spoof of the 
ponderous.reports that usually appear in 
medical publications (among earlier ti- 
tles of serious articles; “The Rape of the 
Phallus.” “Penile Plunder”). Believing 
that the circumcision controversy is lu- 
dicrous and the sensual argument un- 
provable, Harnes merely concocted some 
insights and phony research. 

Some Kind of Nut. Why, he ru- 
minates, did his physician-father have 
him circumcised? “Did this represent 
an unconscious attack by my father on 
my Oedipus complex? Was he aware 
of the future decreased pleasure the op- 
eration would incur, and did this rep- 
resent hatred of me? Did he, with my 
mother’s consent, subconsciously want 
me castrated?” Philosophically, Harnes 
concludes that “what was done was 
done.” Anyway, he notes, neither plas- 
tic surgery nor prosthetic technology 
can alter matters where he is concerned. 

Pressing on in a more empirical man- 
ner, Harnes reports that he attempted 
to “study” men who had been circum- 
cised as adults; the result is that his prac- 
tice now consists mostly of women and 
a few men with “certain psychological 
problems.” Harnes claims to have sent 
questionnaires to 135 urologists explain- 
ing the nature of his research and ask- 
ing for their cooperation. Only 29 re- 
plied at all, and of this number, 24 
asked; “What are you, some kind of 
nut or something?” 

Next, Harnes imagined trying to deter- 
mine whether women who had inter- 
course with both circumcised and uncir- 
cumcised partners noted any differences 
in the men’s pleasure. His efforts, which 
began with questions to his wife and his 
nurse, Once again proved futile. “Read- 
ers requesting reprints should note my 
new address” (Maiden Lane, of course). 
Nor were “interviews” with prostitutes 
any more successful. He tells of question- 
ing 15 “experienced prostitutes from all 
walks of life.” Fourteen gave him the 
same answer as had the majority of urol- 
ogists. The 15th may have known all, but 
“did not speak English or French.” 
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THE LAW 





Decisions 

U.S. justice may be governed by laws 
rather than men, but statutes and prec- 
edents cannot cover every novel situ- 
ation. It is often a judge ruling on an 
appeal who decides how the law mesh- 
es with the facts. Recent examples: 
> Bill Raymond, 12, of Sacramento, 
Calif., snooped around his father’s bed- 
room and found a leafy substance in a 
dresser drawer. The boy shared his dis- 
covery with a deputy sheriff who told 
the youth that it was marijuana. Later, 
while another sheriff's man waited in a 
nearby car, the youth again searched 
the bedroom and came up with more 
pot. The state charged Bill's father, 
Charles Raymond, with possession of 
marijuana. Despite defense protests that 
the evidence was inadmissible because 
it had been illegally obtained, a supe- 
rior court judge ruled for the prose- 
cution, Wrong, said a California ap- 
pellate court. Noting that there was a 
Fifth Commandment about honoring 
one’s parents, Judge Leonard Friedman 
nonetheless restricted his decision to a 
more conventional safeguard: the Fourth 
Amendment's prohibition against unrea- 
sonable searches. 
> Calvin Cook of Petersburg, Va., was 
accidentally killed while on active mil- 
itary duty in Viet Nam. His grand- 
mother, Christine Jackson, who had 
bought an accident policy on Cook’s 
life, tried to collect the $1,000, but the 
North America Assurance Society of 
Virginia refused to pay. The company 
cited a clause in the policy barring pay- 
ment if death occurred “while in mil- 
itary service in time of war.” Though a 
lower court agreed with the insurance 
company, the Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals found that the policy's war 
clause did not preclude payment. Rea- 
son: the Viet Nam conflict is not a war 
in the legal sense, because Congress 
never declared it one. 
> When New Jersey officials discovered 
that Wes Outdoor Advertising Co. had 
erected billboards without getting the re- 
quired permits, the state ordered the bill- 
boards removed. The company did not 
do so, and the state sued. The court set 
penalties of $59,230—$100 a day for 
each of 572 days of violation plus twice 
the cost of removal. Owner Wesley K. 
Bell argued that under the statute he was 
entitled to go to jail for 30 days rather 
than pay. The state met that proposal 
with its own: Bell should serve 30 days 
for each day of the offense, amounting to 
47 years. The lower court denied both 
motions, leaving the $59,230 penalty in 
effect. Writing for the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court, Justice Worrall Mountain 
rejected that solution, but concluded that 
courts, rather than defendants, should 
decide the punishment when the law pro- 
vides a choice of penalties. Mountain 
then settled on a nice round sum: Bell 
was fined $10,000 and court costs. 
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ROBERT W. KELLEY 


IHLY (LEFT) AT WASHINGTON STATE CAPITOL 
Finding a new life. 


Jaycees in Prison 

Remember the Jaycees, those young- 
ish strivers with Middle American en- 
thusiasm for beauty pageants, Mother's 
Day corsages and business success? Well, 
these days one chapter president is serv- 
ing ten years on a rape conviction and 
another is doing 20 years for assault 
and robbery. In all, some 9,000 mem- 
bers of the organization are in prison, 
and another 8,000 dues-paying boosters 
are eX-cons. 


FRANCIS OL GENNARO 





GIBBS & CHRISTENSEN IN CELL BLOCK 
Giving up the subculture. 





The reason is not that the community 
pillars have suddenly gone wrong en 
masse. On the contrary, the Jaycees 
have never been more responsible or 
achievement-oriented. In fact, a keen 
awareness of civic duty has led the or- 
ganization to focus on new causes. In 
Philadelphia last month, Jaycees met 
with Black Panthers to rap on drugs 
and a sickle-cell anemia testing program; 
a group in Seattle is hoping to help set 
up halfway houses for parolees. The 
most important new approach centers 
on an aggressive drive to attract mem- 
bers in the nation’s prisons. There are 
now 130 prison chapters, all formed 
for the same reason as chapters on the 
outside: to provide community-devel- 
opment and leadership training. While 
only a tiny minority of convicts par- 
ticipate, those who do bring the fervor 
of new converts to the organization. 
Says Luther Gosby, 22, who is serving 
20 years for attempted robbery in Wash- 
ington State Reformatory at Monroe; 
“Tl never forget what [ got from the Jay- 
cees; they taught me that I can better my- 
self by being responsible to others.” 

Trees and Fire Trucks. With new 
goals, confidence and valuable contacts 
with the outside world, inmate Jaycees 
fight their old self-image. They organize 
blood drives for leukemia victims, send 
money to children in underdeveloped 
countries and plant trees in prison court- 
yards. One chapter even raised $2,500 to 
buy a used fire truck for an impoverished 
Indian reservation in Nebraska. An IIli- 
nois chapter has developed a highly suc- 
cessful ex-offenders employment service. 
In North Carolina, Jaycee convicts have 
toured nearby schools to warn students 
of the dangers of drugs, and inmate Jay- 
cees in Washington State and Maryland 
have helped push prison-reform bills 
through the state legislatures. 

The prison program’s main booster 
is Gary Hill, 31, a Lincoln, Neb., metals- 
company executive, who took command 
five years ago, after the first prison chap- 
ter was established in West Virginia in 
1962. Hill got hooked on the concept 
after he noticed that ex-convicts, long 
hired for his family business, made ex- 
ceptionally good workers. He organized 
a Jaycee prison chapter and set up a re- 
ferral service for convicts that now spans 
the country and guarantees ex-cons as- 
sistance with jobs, housing and coun- 
seling. Says Hill; “The Jaycees allow 
inmates, who historically have had all 
their individuality taken away from 
them, to look around and make chang- 
es instead of bitching.” 

FBI List. Many convicts who have 
known only the underside of society 
most of their lives would greet Hill’s 
statement with instant skepticism. Mal- 
colm Christensen, 35, formerly on the 
FBI's most-wanted list for crimes in eight 
states that ranged from kidnaping to as- 
sault, had his doubts when he entered the 
Jaycees. Now he is the president of the 
chapter in Maryland's maximum-securi- 
ty prison and goes about unguarded on 
his Jaycee business outside the prison 
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Seagram’s V.O. i, ; 
For people who do everything just right. 


They seem to do everything. And they do it right. Even when 
it comes to having a drink. It has to be Seagram's V.O. Very special. 


Very Canadian. Very right. Known by the company it keeps 
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Catch the out-of-town opening 
before the New York critics tear it apart. 


“All the world’s a stage.” 
Shakespeare wrote that. And we 
British believe it. That's why 
you'll find more theaters per 
square foot in London, and more 
great acting, than in any other 
city in the world. 

It’s also why BOAC, British 
Overseas Airways, were the 
first, and are still the best, in 
bringing you a London Show 
Tour. It’s the ideal Fall or Winter 








*Includes GIT air fare from Chicago. Price is per person 
be made 30 days in advance, **17/28-day excursion fare 


sharing twin-b 


ation. And if the theater is 








terrific, the price is sensational. 


$431* from Chicago is 
all it costs. You get round-trip 
on BOAC Chicago to London. 
14 days in a London hotel, with 
room with private bath and 
immense English breakfast. 
7 theater tickets to London 
Shows. An Avis car for 3 days. 
Discount off a custom tailored 
suit and other goods. Al/ for 


> BOAC taketh good care of thee. 


ie 


ed 
from Chicago. 


ded room. $30 additional for travel Friday 


$431. The round-trip air fare 
alone is worth $409**. How 
can you resist? 

Book now through 


your Travel Agent. Or write 


or call us for the brochure, 
details or reservations. British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, 
2 No. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60602. 
Telephone: (312) 332-7744. 
Believe us—it’s as you like it. 





Saturday and Sunday. Bookings must 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 
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walls. Christensen admits that he first be- 
came interested in the program three 
years ago, “just to get out of the cell 
and drink coffee and have cookies.” He 
soon got serious, and the Jaycees re- 
cently awarded him the organization's 
highest individual honor, an “interna- 
tional senatorship.” 

Christensen linked up with David 
Gibbs, 34, a convict who has also been 
on the FBI’s most-wanted list, to push a 
youth-counseling program outside the 
prison. Among more than 100 projects 
that Christensen’s chapter has started is 
a crime seminar inside the prison that 
brings together inmates, state legislators 
and university professors. In such gath- 
erings, Christensen and Gibbs discov- 
ered, they are accepted as equals. “I even 
call judges and other prominent men by 
their first names,” says Christensen. 

From Prison to Politics. For some 
convicts, the average $12 annual dues 
(the same as on the outside) can buy a 
ticket to a new life. A prime example 
is Gary Ihly, 27, who was active in the 
Happydale Jaycees while serving time 
for second-degree assault in Washington 
State’s corrections center at Shelton. 
After his release, Ihly joined the Olym- 
pia Jaycees (he, is now vice president 
of the chapter) and worked hard for pas- 
sage of prison-reform bills that estab- 
lished a convicts’ furlough program and 
increased inmates’ pay. For his legis- 
lative efforts, Ihly was invited to Gov- 
ernor Dan Evans’ office for the bill- 
signing ceremony. Now a programmer 
for the state’s department of social and 
health services, Ihly hopes that he will 
be the first ex-convict elected to the 
Washington house of representatives. 
“After all,” he says, “when you have 
gone from prison to the Governor's of- 
fice in 20 months, anything seems pos- 
sible.” Jaycee involvement often helps 
in getting a parole—and staying free 
thereafter. Jaycees estimate that their ex- 
cons have only a 10% recidivism rate, 
compared with the more than 50% for 
alumni of federal prisons. 

Frequently, of course, the Jaycees in 
prison pay a high price for their hard- 
sought status, They are sometimes con- 
sidered turncoats by cellmates, fakes by 
old-line prison officials and hardened 
criminals by outside community groups. 
Gibbs’ best friend and former ac- 
complice would not speak to him for 
three months after his induction into 
the Jaycees. “You have ‘to give up 
your friends and the prison subculture,” 
says Christensen. “That's tough, and 
some can't do it.” For a black Jaycee 
like Charles Ivery, 30, president of 
the chapter at Maryland's correctional 
center at Jessup, there are added head- 
aches. “You have to convince the 
whites that we're not trying to create 
a Black Power situation and convince 
the blacks that the Jaycees are not a 
Ku Klux Klan white organization.” 
To do that, and then persuade con- 
victs to ante up the money to join, is 
no easy job, but the Jaycee record in pris- 
ons shows that it can be done. 
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Getting to the Core 

When Convict George Jackson was 
shot dead in the San Quentin prison 
yard last month (TIME, Sept. 6), his dis- 
traught mother charged that the escape 
attempt was actually “set up” and 
amounted to murder by prison author- 
ities. Her accusation was dismissed out 
of hand by most, but it prompted an 
emotional piece by Tom Wicker, Wash- 
ington-based columnist for the New 
York Times. “Many others,” Wicker 
wrote, “mostly black perhaps, but not a 
few of them white, will not find it hard 
to agree with his mother.” 

Wicker praised Jackson as “a talented 
writer, a sensitive man, a potential leader 
and political thinker of great persuasive- 
ness.” He lamented the “wanton destruc- 
tion of humanity” by a system that had 
jailed Jackson for one year to life for a 
$70 robbery at age 19 and kept him in 
prison for nearly twelve years until his 
death. “For once,” wrote Wicker, “this 
predominantly white society ought not 
passively to accept the usual assumption 
that authority is blameless and truthful, 
and those who defy it are fools or de- 
praved, especially if black.” 

Senatorial Courtesy. Though Wicker 
did not specifically subscribe to the “set 
up” theory of Jackson’s death, he found 
himself rebuked by an editorial in his 
own paper the next day. The Times men- 
tioned no names, but condemned giving 
“currency to the vague, unsupported and 
unbelievable charge made by Jackson’s 
mother.” Added the editorial: “It is no 
contribution to the national good . . . to 
explain away acts of savagery as the in- 
evitable reaction to social inequities.” 

Wicker has been at odds with Times 
editorial policy before, most notably 
about campus upheavals. As he puts it, 
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COLUMNIST WICKER 
Rebuked by his own. 








CONVICT JACKSON 
Wanton destruction? 


“IT tended to write about student griev- 
ances, and the editorial page stressed 
the necessity of maintaining order and 
academic freedom on the campuses.” 
Never before has one of his columns trig- 
gered an opposing Times editorial, 
though no one called him on the car- 
pet and the home office's only com- 
munication was to advise him in ad- 
vance that the editorial would be forth- 
coming, a move Wicker describes as 
“sort of like senatorial courtesy.” 

Apart from the editorial, Wicker also 
drew strong censure from more than 
100 readers. Last week he felt com- 
pelled to confront his critics. In an- 
other column, he noted that “most let- 
ters and even some editorials have ac- 
cused me of charging that Jackson's 
death was ‘set up’ by the authorities. 
Of course, I did not.” 

He stuck to his guns on “how sense- 
lessly and brutally society reacted at 
every turn to Jackson’s early transgres- 
sions; moreover, it is still doing so, 
every day, in other cases, and turning 
thousands of young offenders into hard- 
ened criminals. If that is not ‘wanton de- 
struction of humanity,’ what is it?” 

Surface Consequences. Many of the 
letters he received took Wicker to task 
for not showing enough concern over 
the death of the three white guards 
killed in the escape attempt. His col- 
umn last week offered a reply to one let- 
ter-writer: “To grieve for the guards 
. . . but not to face the truth of what 
our society does to human beings like 
George Jackson is to worry about symp- 
toms and surface consequences and not 
about root causes. So | must tell you 
that, no, I cannot be more ‘even- 
handed,’ as you would wish. | will go 
on, as long as I can, trying to get to 
the core of things the best I can.” 
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763 STH DIMENSION 


Stereo LPsor 


WITH NO OBLIGATION 


60 JESUS CHRIST 
SUPERSTAR 

(2 record set) 

Decca LP, 8TR. CASS 


‘Partridge- Family- 


OY AS on ee came 


500 ARETHA FRANKLIN 
Live At Fillmore West 
Atlan LP, 8TR, CASS 


0 CROSBY, STILLS, 
NASH & YOUNG 
4 Way Street 
2 record set) 
tian LP, 8TR, CASS 


100 THREE DOG NIGHT 
Golden Biscuits 
Dunhi LP, 8TR, CASS 


760 PARTRIDGE FAMILY 
Up To Date 
Bell LP, 8TR, CASS 





800 ELTON JOHN 
11-17-70 
Uni LP, 8TR, CASS 
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400 BEST OF GORDON 
LIGHTFOOT Vol. 2 
UniAr LP, 8TR, CASS 
805 BURT BACHRACH 
Plays His Hits 

Kapp LP, 8TR, CASS 
109 MAMAS & PAPAS 
16 Greatest Hits 
Dunhi LP, 8TR, CASS 








765 STH DIMENSION 
Portrait 
Bell LP, 8TR, CASS 


769 LESLIE WEST 
—MOUNTAIN 
Windf LP 


768 DAWN 
Candida 
Bell LP, 8TR, CASS 


804 LORETTA LYNN 
Coal Miner's 
Daughter 





660 MARVIN GAYE 
What's Going On 
Tamia LP, 8TR, CASS 


306 THE WEAVERS 
At Carnegie Hall 
Vangu LP, 8TR, CASS 


203 PAUL MAURIAT 
El Condor Pasa 
Phili LP, 8TR, CASS 


30 BEST OF BUFFY 
SAINTE-MARIE 
(2 record set) 





663 RARE EARTH 
One World 
RarEa LP, 8TR, CASS 


704 BEETHOVEN 
Piano Sonatas 
Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 


200 MYSTIC MOODS 
Country Lovin’ Folk 
Phill LP, 8TR, CASS 


32 IAN & SYLVIA'S 
GREATEST HITS Vol. 1 
(2 record set) 





764 MOUNTAIN 
Nantucket Sleighride 
Windf LP 


767 MOUNTAIN 
Climbing 
Windf LP 


603 VERY BEST OF 
LOVIN’ SPOONFUL 
KamSu LP, 8TR, CASS 


307 COUNTRY JOE Mc 
DONALD Hold On 
it's Comin, 








766 PARTRIDGE FAMILY 
ALBUM 
Bell LP, 8TR, CASS 


604 BREWER & SHIP- 
LEY Tarkio 
KamSu LP, 8TR, CASS 


703 RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
Scheherazade 
Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 


404 IKE & TINA 
TURNER 
Workin’ Together 





107 HAMILTON, JOE 
FRANK & REYNOLDS 
Dunhi LP, 8TR, CASS 


305 PDQ BACH 
The Stoned Guest 
Vangu LP, 8TR, CASS 


268 FLIP WILSON 
Pot Luck 
Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 


269 JOSEPH & THE 
AMAZING TECHNI- 
COLOR DREAMCOAT 


Decca LP, 8TR, CASS Vangu LP Vangu LP Vangu LP, fre, CASS Liber LP, 8TR, CASS Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 


TYPICAL 
“EXTRA DISCOUNT” SALE 


$4.98 LPs average as low as $1.96 

$5.98 LPs average as low as $2.25 

$6.98 LPs average as low as $2.56 
Savings of 63% or more from recent Club sales up 
to $4.42 per LP. Start these giant savings now... 
not after you fulfill your obligation like the other 
clubs. Average 
Club 
Price 
2.25 
2.25 
2.56 
2.56 
1.96 


1.96 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
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Label 
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Capit 
RCA 
MGM 
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Andy Williams—Love Story 

Anne Murray 

Ed Ames—This Is 

2001—A Space Odyssey 

Mary Travers—Mary 

Creedence Clearwater 
Revival—Pendulum 

Miles Davis—Bitches Brew 

Love Story—Soundtrack 

Perry Como—It's Impossible 

Bloodrock—3 

Santana—Abraxas 

Worst of Jefferson Airplane 
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FULFILL YOUR 
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Any Tape: <. SHOWN Here 


Yes, take your pick of these great hits right now! Choose any 3 Stereo LPs (worth up to $20.94) or any 1 Stereo Tape (cartridge 
or cassette, worth up to $13.96) FREE...as your welcome gift from Record Club of America when you join at the low lifetime 
membership fee of $5.00. You can defer your selection of FREE items and choose from an expanded list later if you can’t find 
3 LPs or 1 Tape here. We make this amazing offer to introduce you to the only record and tape club offering guaranteed discounts 
of 3344% to 79% on all labels—with no obligation or commitment to buy anything ever. As a member of this one-of-a-kind club 
you will be able to order any record or tape commercially available, on every label—including all musical preferences. No automatic 
shipments, no cards to return. We ship only what you order. Moneyback guarantee if not satisfied. 








403 FERRANTE & TEI- 
CHER Music Lovers 
UniAr LP, 8TR, CASS 


264 GUESS WHO 
Born In Canada 
Wand LP, 8TR, CASS 


260 DIONNE WARWICKE 
Very Dionne 
Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 


105 JAMES GANG 
Thirds 
ABC LP, 8TR, CASS 


603 NEIL DIAMOND 
Tap Root Manuscript 
Uni LP, 8TR, CASS 


106 HOWARD ROBERTS 370 JAMES TAYLOR 
Original Fiying Machine 
Eupho LP 


Antelope Freeway 
Impul LP, 8TR, CASS 





300 BUFFY SAINTE 
MARIE Used To Wanna 
Be A Ballerina, 

Vangu LP, 8TR, CASS 


NOW YOU CAN 
CHARGE IT, TOO! 






108 GRASS ROOTS 
More Golden Grass 
Dunhi LP, 8TR, CASS 


303 JOAN BAEZ 
David's Album 
Vangu LP, 8TR, CASS 


304 JOAN BAEZ 
One Day At A Time 
Vangu LP, 8TR, CASS 


702 RED ARMY 
ENSEMBLE 
Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 


52 WOODSTOCK TWO 
(2 record set) 
Cotil LP, 8TR, CASS 


267 DIONNE WARWICKE 
I'll Never Fall 

In Love Again 

Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 


263 B. J. THOMAS 
Greatest Hits Vol. 1 
Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 


104 PATTON 
Original Soundtrack 





103 STEPPENWOLF 
Gold 
Dunhi LP, 8TR, CASS 





TweCe LP, 8TR, CASS 


405 BOBBY GOLDSBORO 
Watching 

Scotty Grow 

UniAr LP. 8TR. CASS 


700 TCHAIKOVSKY 
1812 Overture 
Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 


265 B. J. THOMAS 
Most Of All 
Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 


701 TREASURY OF 
GREGORIAN CHANT 
Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 


266 SUSAN SINGS 
SESAME STREET 
Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 
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600 OCEAN 
KamSu LP, 8TR, CASS 


AT LAST A RECORD AND TAPE CLUB WITH NO “OBLIGATIONS” — 


Ordinary record and tape clubs make you choose 
from a few labels—usually their own! They make 
you buy up to 12 records or tapes a year—usually 
at list price—to fulfill your obligation. And if you 
forget to return their monthly card—they send 
you an item you don’t want and a bill for $4.98, 
$5.98, $6.98, or $7.98! In effect, you may be 
charged almost double for your records and tapes. 


BUT RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 
ENDS ALL THAT! 
We're the largest all-label record and tape club 
in the world. Choose any LP or tape (cartridges 
and cassettes), including new releases. No 
exceptions! Take as many, or as few, or no 
selections at ali Uf you so decide. Discounts are 
GUARANTEED AS HIGH AS 79% OFF! You always 
save at least 331/3%. You get best sellers for as 
low as 99¢. 
NO AUTOMATIC SHIPMENTS 


With our Club there are no cards which you must 
return to prevent shipment of unwanted LPs or 
tapes (which you would have to return at your 
own expense if you have failed to send written 
notice not to ship), The postage alone for return- 
ing these cards each month to the other clubs 
costs almost an additional $2.40. We send only 
what you order. 
HOW CAN WE BREAK ALL RECORD 
AND TAPE CLUB RULES? 

We are the only major record and tape club NOT 
OWNED...NOT CONTROLLED...NOT SUBSIDIZED 
by oe record or tape manufacturer anywhere. 
Therefore, we are not obliged by company policy 
to push any one label. Nor are we prevented by 
distribution commitments from offering the very 
newest LPs and tapes. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY MEMBERSHIP OFFER 
Join RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA now and take 
advantage of this special Introductory Member- 
ship Offer. Choose any 3 LPs or any 1 tape shown 
here (worth up to $20.94) and mail coupon with 
check or money order for $5.00 membership fee 


ONLY BENEFITS! 


(a small handling and mailing fee for your free 
LPs or tapes will be sent later). If you can’t find 
3 LPs or 1 tape here, you can defer your selec- 
tion and choose from expanded list later. This 
entitles you to LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP—and you 
never pay another club fee. Your savings have 
already more than made up for the nominal 
membership fee. 


NOW YOU CAN CHARGE IT 
If you prefer, you may charge your stag mt 
to one of your credit cards. We honor four di 
ferent plans. Check your preference and fill-in 
your account number on the coupon. 


LOOK WHAT YOU GET 
©@ FREE Lifetime Membership Card — guarantees 
you brand new LPs and tapes at discounts up 
to 79% ...Never less than 14 off. 


© FREE Giant Master LP and Tape Catalog—lists 
thousands of all readily available LPs and 
tapes (cartridges and cassettes) of all labels 
(including foreign)... all musical categories. 


©@ FREE Disc and Tape Guide — The Club's own 
Magazine, and special Club sale announcements 
which regularly bring you news of just-issued 
new releases and ‘extra discount” specials. 


© FREE ANY 3 Stereo LPs or any 1 Tape shown 
here (worth up to $20.94) with absolutely no 
obligation to buy anything ever! 


GUARANTEED INSTANT SERVICE 
All LPs and tapes ordered by members are 
shipped same day received (orders from the 
Master Catalog may take a few days longer). ALL 
RECORDS AND TAPES GUARANTEED—factory new 
and completely satisfactory or replacements will 
be made without question. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
if you aren't absolutely delighted with our dis- 
counts (up to 79%)—return items within 10 days 
and membership fee will be returned AT ONCE! 
Join over two million budget-wise record and 
tape collectors now. 
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Ober CLUB OF AMERICA 
CLUB HEADQUARTERS 

YORK. PENNSYLVANIA 17405 x958U 
Yes—Rush me a lifetime Membership Card, Free 
Giant Master LP & Tape Catalog, and Disc & Tape 
Guide at this Special Membership Offer. Also .send 
me the 3 FREE LPs or 1 FREE tape which | have 
indicated below (with a bill for a small mailing and 
handling charge). | enclose my $5.00 lifetime mem- 
bership fee. This entitles me to buy any LPs or tapes 
at discounts up to 79%, plus a small mailing and 
handling charge. | am not obligated to buy any rec- 
ords or tapes—no yearly quota. If not completely 
delighted | may return items above within 10 days 
for immediate refund of membership fee. 


3 FREE LPs 
or 1 FREE TAPE 
| z : . 08 track 
O cassette 


or () Defer Selection—send expanded list. 


Mr, 
Mrs. 
Miss. 


Address 
City 


All Servicemen write Soc. Sec, #__________ 
CHARGE IT to my credit card. | am charging my 
$5.00 membership (mailing and handling fee for each 
FREE LP and tape selected will be added). 
Check one: [) Diners Club (-) Master Charge 

(© American Express ((j BankAmericard 





State Zip 








Acct. # Expiration Date 


Signature. 


CANADIANS mail coupon to above address. Orders 
will be serviced in Canada by Record Club of Canada. 
Prices vary slightly. 
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RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA—The World’s Largest Record and Tape Club 
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Introducing the New Superjet Set 


T2 era of the superjet has so far 
been dominated by a single craft, 
the giant Boeing 747. Some 250 of 
them are already cruising the skies, car- 
rying an average of 325 seats each. 
Now a whole new set of superjets is com- 
ing into service, a fleet that will in- 
troduce the marvels and frustrations of 
wide-bodied planes to travelers taking 
much shorter trips than the 747 or- 
dinarily makes. The McDonnell Douglas 
DC-10 (see color) has just begun com- 
mercial flights, and in 1974 U.S. and Eu- 
ropean airlines plan to start using at 
least four other superjets. 

For most passengers, the superjet era 
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will provide a slightly smoother ride 
and perhaps longer baggage waits, at 
least until airline unloaders become ac- 
customed to handling the suitcases of 
hundreds of people at once. The most 
visible contrast to standard jet-age trav- 
el, of course, will be space—the expe- 
rience of sitting in a cruise-ship-sized 
cabin, with nearly 300 other passengers 
and 14 stewardesses. Until the airlines 
are able to snap out of their current eco- 
nomic doldrums and begin filling their 
new planes, much of that extra space 
will be used to pamper the passenger, 
with roomy lounge and bar areas in econ- 
omy as well as first-class sections. 

One Step Ahead. There will also be 
innovations in aeronautics and econom- 
ics. The superjets, including the 747, 
are equipped with radical new landing 
systems that will allow virtually fail- 
safe touchdowns in any weather. The 
captain of a DC-10 can literally keep 
one step ahead of himself during land- 
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\ Avg: seats: 214 


ing procedures by referring to a Hon- 
eywell computer on board that shows 
exactly what the aircraft will do next. 
Superjet engines, while three times more 
powerful than those of standard jets, 
are quieter, more pollution-free and 
more efficient. Meals served aboard the 
DC-10, some 747s and Lockheed's forth- 
coming L-1011 are stored and warmed 
in a galley located below the passenger 
level, in the plane’s cargo hold. When 
the food is ready for serving, a stew- 
ardess will put it on electric elevators 
connecting the two levels. Among the 
most important new superjets: 

THE McDONNELL DOUGLAS DC-10 was put 


DC-10 


10 entry doors 
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into service last month by American 
and United airlines. By next year, it 
will also be flying for National, Con- 
tinental, Northwest and Delta. Designed 
to carry up to 345 passengers over me- 
dium distances (1,000 to 1,500 miles), 
the three-engine ship is already handling 
traffic between Chicago and Los An- 
geles and later this year will make Pitts- 
burgh-to-Miami and Chicago-to-Cleve- 
land runs. On the Chicago-L.A. run, it 
is giving Boeing's 747 its first superjet 
competition. Eventually, McDonnell 
Douglas engineers expect to produce a 
“stretched” model—a slightly larger and 
more powerful version—of the DC-10 
that will give it a range of as much as 
4,000 miles and thus encroach even fur- 
ther on the 747 markets. (Not to be out- 
done, Boeing designers are also applying 
the “stretch” principle to the 747; one 
plane on their drawing boards would 
carry 1,000 passengers.) McDonnell 
Douglas currently has firm orders for 


127 DC-10s, which cost about $20 mil- 
lion each, including spare parts. 

THE LOCKHEED L-1011 is scheduled to be- 
gin service with TWA and Eastern next 
spring. Like the DC-10, with which it 
will be in direct competition, the three- 
engine L-1011 holds 250 to 345 pas- 
sengers and will specialize in runs of 
1,000 to 1,500 miles. Last week Lock- 
heed won a major battle in its long 
fight to keep the L-1011 from being swal- 
lowed in the company’s financial plight. 
In Washington, the Emergency Loan 
Guarantee Board, created by Congress 
in July, voted to guarantee a $250 mil- 
lion loan for the L-1011’s completion. 
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| Max. seats: 490 
Avg, seats: 325 


Still, its costs are rising: the board de- 
manded a 2% “guarantee fee.” In ad- 
dition, if the new import surtax is still 
in effect when its British-built Rolls- 
Royce engines begin arriving next Feb- 
ruary, the plane’s price might well rise 
above that of the DC-10, At present, 
Lockheed has firm orders for 103 mod- 
els of the L-1011, at $20 million each. 

THE EUROPEAN AIRBUS, known as the 
A300B, was designed by a consortium 
of French, British, Dutch and German 
firms for five European carriers, When 
it becomes operational in 1973, the 
two-engine airbus (a term that U.S. 
planemakers deem unglamorous and sel- 
dom use) will have a capacity of 212 
to 259 passengers for trips of 1,300 to 
1,650 miles—workhorse runs between 
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A DC-10, newest superjet in service, 
lifts off runway at Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport, bound for Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY TONY LINCH 
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Eastern Airlines plans to be the first to put the Lockheed L-1011 into scheduled commercial service, probably in April 1972. 


Sitting eight across, coach passengers are no more than one seat from the nearest aisle in DC-10. 








HOSTESSES USING FOOD ELEVATORS IN AMERICAN’S DC-10 
Leftover space to pamper the passengers. 


European cities. It will be powered by 
the same engine used on the DC-10, 
General Electric’s CF6-6, and will con- 
tain some other U.S.-built parts. Its cus- 
tomers might well include some U.S. 
airlines, which will use the airbus to sup- 
plement their longer-range superjets. 
Cost: $19 million. 

THE SUPERSONICS will soon become a 
fact of travel. The Anglo-French Con- 
corde is scheduled to be put into reg- 
ular service by Air France and British 
Overseas Airways Corp. in 1974. The 
plane cruises at 1,400 m.p.h., and will 
cut the present flight time nearly in 
half; for example, it will travel from 
New York to Paris in 3 hrs, 20 min. 
But it has a seating capacity of only 
about 112, which makes travel aboard 
the Concorde very expensive (New York 
to Paris: about $525 one way). The ef- 
fects of the SST on the environment 
are a matter of continuing and un- 
settled debate. At present, the Concorde 
exceeds legal’ noise levels at U.S. air- 
ports, but the ultimate question of land- 
ing rights is still considered open. Just 
as severely at question is whether the 
Concorde, with its small payload and 
high-priced tickets, will be economically 
viable. For now, U.S. airlines are play- 
ing it safe: every major Overseas car- 
rier has taken an option on at least 
one Concorde, which sells for about 
$30 million, but none have made a 
final commitment to buy it. 

The Soviet Union is also deeply in- 
volved in the supersonic sweepstakes, 
and has already flown its Tupolev 144 
(with only cargo aboard) on occasional 
trans-Siberian runs. The TU-144, which 
cruises at 1,550 m.p.h., is slightly faster 
than the Concorde but somewhat less so- 
phisticated in prototype design; however, 
the Soviets plan to change a flat and in- 
efficient Wing design and make other cor- 
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rections in new models. They will un- 
doubtedly make their price competitive 
with that of the Concorde, and might 
even cut prices below costs and extend 
long-term, low-interest financing in order 
to win the prestige of selling their super- 
sonics in non-Communist countries. 

The new superjets, or “metal angels,” 
as Prince Bernhard of The Netherlands 
calls them, are being introduced at a hard 
time for most airlines. Having profited 
from an annual traffic growth averaging 
over 16% during the last half of the 
‘60s, U.S. airlines had a meager increase 
of 3.2% in the recession year of 1970. 
For this year, the outlook is even bleaker 
—only 3% growth and a disastrous in- 
dustry-wide loss of $180 million or so. 
By adding a total of 8,950 new seats to 
thousands of already half-empty passen- 
ger cabins in this year, superjets have 
simply compounded an already serious 
capital problem for the airlines. 

South Seas Ventures. Taking a longer 
view, most airline officials believe that 
the big planes will prove a wise invest- 
ment. For one thing, the new subsonic 
superjets cost an average of $5,000,000 
less per plane than the Boeing 747 and, 
having shorter ranges, can operate prof- 
itably on many more routes. The Inter- 
national Air Transport Association pre- 
dicts that worldwide passenger travel will 
grow by more than 300% by 1985—a 
time well within the life-span of any new- 
ly made jet—and that the air-cargo busi- 
ness will go up eightfold. Vacation trav- 
elers are venturing farther and farther 
from home on their trips—Europeans to 
explore Africa, Americans to visit Ha- 
waii and the South Seas. Even if all of 
JATA’s glowing predictions come true, 
only 6.5% of the world’s population will 
ever have flown on an airplane by 1985 
—which leaves a huge potential for fur- 
ther growth. 








BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 


Xerox Sabbaticals 

Though American business loudly 
proclaims its concern over ecology, pol- 
lution, poverty and race, not many com- 
panies are willing to subsidize their em- 
ployees to work on these and other 
problems outside the factory or office. 
A few firms, including Cummins En- 
gine and Prudential Insurance, have de- 
tached people to do good works not 
connected with their jobs, but the pro- 
grams tend to be informal and restrict- 
ed to projects chosen by management. 
Employees who want to do something 
else have to quit or take an unpaid 
leave. 

There are signs that many employees 
feel a company ought to put its money 
where its image is. Last week, in re- 
sponse to a year of quiet urging by em- 
ployee groups, Xerox Corp. announced 
that each year it will select 20 or more 
of its 38,000 U.S. employees for a 
year of “social service leave”—at full 
pay—to do anything they want that 
might contribute to a better society. 
lhe restrictions: the employee must have 
worked for Xerox at least three years, 
and the activity that he chooses must 
be legal, nonpolitical and sponsored by 
an existing nonprofit organization. For 
example, he might work in the area of 
civil rights, parole reform, drug-addic- 
tion aid or teaching retarded children. 
Any pay received will be supplemented 
by the company up to the level of the em- 
ployee’s normal income. He will con- 
tinue to receive all company benefits 
and is guaranteed his old job back. 

Dedicated Workers. The first Xerox 
sabbaticals for 1972 will be awarded 
in November by a board of seven em- 
ployees, only one of whom is a com- 
pany officer. Applicants do not have to 
have permission from their bosses to 








PRESIDENT McCOLOUGH 
Time off for good behavior. 
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apply, and any manager who claims 
that an employee cannot be spared will 
have to prove it to Xerox President C. 
Peter McColough. He is a socially con- 
scious executive who has led the com- 
pany into sponsoring controversial TV 
documentaries (including an eight-part 
series on blacks in America) and aiding 
black-owned businesses. McColough be- 
lieves that the company’s new program 
will attract more dedicated young work- 
ers to Xerox. “Many of our best peo- 
ple would not be here today if Xerox 
stood only for profits.” he says. “We've 
encouraged our people to be involved. 
We are determined to put something 
back into society.” 


does not consist of Clifton Fadiman, 
Bruce Catton, Phyllis McGinley or the 
twelve other literary luminaries who for 
undisclosed sums have lent their names 
and faces to the school’s familiar ads 
(“We're looking for people who want 
to write”). Rather it is made up of 38 
nonfamous writers who actually handle 
the school’s mail-order instruction. Dis- 
satisfied with toiling in regimented ob- 
scurity, they formed Local 427 of the 
Office and Professional Employees In- 
ternational Union earlier this year. After 
nearly three months of desultory ne- 
gotiations with FAS, they have autho- 
rized a strike. 

The instructors want a greater voice 


DAVID GAHR 





FAS INSTRUCTOR AT WORK 
Tired of toiling in regimented obscurity. 


LABOR 
Writing Wrongs 

FAS International is a company ded- 
icated to making a fortune out of fame. 
It runs a mail-order education empire, in- 
cluding the Famous Writers, Artists and 
Photographers schools, that sells about 
$90 million yearly in programmed in- 
struction to would-be Hemingways, Pi- 
cassos and Cartier-Bressons around the 
world. 

Lately, however, FAS has become fa- 
mous for its misfortune. The firm lost 
$2,200,000 in the quarter that ended last 
December, mostly because of the reces- 
sion and a few improvident acquisitions. 
Then FAS executives asked that the 
company’s stock be suspended from 
trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change because its books were too fouled 
up to permit a second-quarter 1971 earn- 
ings report. The stock, which hit a high 
of 62 in 1968, closed at 44 on May 19 
and has not yet reopened. Both the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and New York 
City’s department of consumer affairs 
are making inquiries into the selling 
methods of FAS and other home-learn- 
ing outfits. 

Untimely Clock. FAS now faces trou- 
ble from another, unlikely quarter: the 
teaching faculty at Famous Writers 
School in Westport, Conn, The faculty 
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in planning the school curriculum.* 
They also object to the productivity- 
minded company’s plan to install a time 
clock. As it is, the instructors work a 
rigid eight-hour schedule in 38 identical 
soundproofed cubicles, turning out pen- 
ciled marginal comments and lengthy 
typewritten critiques on six or seven stu- 
dent assignments a day. “We want to 
be treated like professionals and less 
like production-line workers,” argues 
Harmon Strauss, a former Radio Free 
Europe writer who is Local 427’s shop 
steward, 


The teachers are not making any im- 


mediate salary demands (present average 
is about $225 a week), and have not 
yet carried out the strike threat. One rea- 
son is their understandable fear that 
the company may go under if they do. 
Donald A. Lewis, a former senior vice 
president at Foote, Cone & Belding 
Communications Inc., who took over 
as FAS president in mid-May, is trying 
to rescue the firm by selling off some 


* Courses include fiction, nonfiction, business 
and advertising writing. The student 
$780 (or up to $903 on the installment plan) 
for textbooks and the comments of an in 
structor on each written assignment that he sub 
mits. Each student is asked to write 24 
manuscripts of up to 3,000 words each over 
a three-year period. Sample assignment: a 
2,000-word essay on “the art of living.” 


pays 


of its subsidiaries, among them the Eve- 
lyn Wood franchised speed-reading cen- 
ters. Strike or not, unless Lewis can 
come up with $18 million to cover the 
firm’s short-term notes, the nonfamous 
writers may face the threat of per- 
manent obscurity. 


EXECUTIVES 
New Face on the Tube 


With the stunning suddenness of a 
TV-show cancellation, the management 
of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
last week reached over the heads of at 
least two front-running executives to 
choose a president from outside. The 
new man is Charles T. Ireland Jr., 50, 
a Yale-trained lawyer and a senior vice 
president of ITT, the multibillion-dol- 
lar conglomerate. Ireland will rank third 
at CBS, after Chairman William S. Pa- 
ley and Frank Stanton, who shifts from 
president to vice chairman. Stanton will 
retire in 1973, when Ireland will pre- 
sumably move up to No. 2. 

Why did CBS bring in an outsider? 
The company has become something 
of a conglomerate itself—toys, books, 
guitars—with only 55% of its $1.2 bil- 
lion revenues last year coming from 
broadcasting. Ireland’s four years at ITT 
will thus be useful, Moreover, a slump 
at CBS—first-half earnings were down 
from $28.7 million to $22.5 million 
—calls for financial rather than en- 
tertainment expertise. 

Ireland was a longtime associate of 
the late financier Robert R. Young. He 
was president of Young's Alleghany 
Corp., the holding company that con- 
trolled the New York Central Railroad 
and still controls Investors Diversified 
Services. In 1967 he moved to ITT as 
special assistant to Chairman Harold Ge- 
neen, but ITT insiders say that he did 
not cotton to Geneen’s authoritarian 
ways and had been looking around for 
some time, 


BANKING 
Cool Cash from Coolidge 


Still striving to shed their obsolete 
image of aloofness, bankers have adopt- 
ed an air of determined bonhomie while 
courting customers with a full array of 
services, gifts and favorable interest 
rates. For bringing a warm touch to 
cold cash, not many can match Coo- 
lidge Bank & Trust Co. of Watertown, 
Mass., a Boston suburb.” Started by a 
group of local businessmen in an aban- 
doned store a littke more than a decade 
ago, Coolidge now has nine branches 
and $100 million in assets, which puts 
it among the top 500 of the nation’s 
14,000 commercial banks, 

Though many institutions dangle 
some of the same lures as Coolidge, 
few provide as many attractions simul- 


The bank 
of its first office was located on 
once the family farm of President 
Coolidge. 


was so named because the site 
what was 
Calvin 
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If our bug is too small and our box is too big, 
how about something in-between? 


Volkswagen Squareback 
It's as economical to run as our little bug 
o pork. B le, it's about the same size as ir bug 
But ins 


lt can seat 4, Plus hold just abou 


And just about as easy t 









ir box 

, mor g than the biggest domestic 

Over twice as much if you fol ts back seat.) 

The Volkswagen Sq j 

Not too small, not too big 
Just right 





APPLYING FOR CREDIT AT HARVARD SQUARE BRANCH 
Dividends from student interest. 


taneously, Coolidge jolted the Boston 
banking community several years ago 
by dropping charges and minimum de- 
posit requirements for checking ac- 
counts, a move that brought in 25,000 
new accounts. Says President Milton 
Adess, a former hardware merchant who 
led in the bank’s founding: “We're us- 
ing our customers’ money, so why should 
we charge them for it?” Coolidge was 
also the first in the Boston region to 
pay interest (4%) on Christmas club ac- 
counts. The bank stays open Saturday 
mornings, knocks .5% off the interest 
on consumer loans that are paid on 
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OST men and women standing at 

a bar have the option of staring 
at the rows of bottles stacked behind it 
or craning to watch a TV set in a dim 
corner. Now -Bronwen Corp., a_bro- 
kerage house in Washington, D.C., has 
opened a restaurant called the Exchange, 
where a dedicated drinker can down 
his martini while watching stock mar- 
ket quotations flicker past his eyes on 
an 8-ft.-wide illuminated Ultronic Sys- 
tems quote board in back of the bar. 
Says Harry Hagerty, one of three young 
partners in Bronwen: “I've always felt 
that the man interested in watching 
stock prices ought to have a place more 
convivial for his habit.” 

The three partners hope to franchise 
ticker-equipped restaurants patterned af- 
ter the Exchange. When the trio first 
asked the New York Stock Exchange 
to let them have a barroom ticker in- 
stalled, they were turned down because 
they wanted instantaneous quotes, and 
the Big Board restricts that service to 
brokers or people whose principal busi- 
ness is investment. Eventually the part- 
ners agreed that stock prices would ap- 
pear 15 minutes behind brokerage-house 
tickers, as they do on television. The 
time lag has not stopped some cus- 
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time, and often honors overdrawn checks 
of up to $100. 

Psychedelic Branch. The bank’s most 
distinctive success was in winning the 
loyalty and much of the business of Bos- 
ton area students. It first drew youthful 
attention in 1967 by setting up a branch 
in Harvard Square that was the ab- 
solute opposite of the banking estab- 
lishment’s marble mausoleums: a crowd- 
ed trailer in the forecourt of a garage. 
Recently, the branch moved into the cin- 
der-block garage, which was remodeled 
and painted a psychedelic red, white 
and blue on the outside and yellow, 


my |S Se Es 


tomers from trading at the bar over 
the free telephones provided by the 
house. 

While Bronwen tries to launch its 
ticker-restaurant franchise, Trans-Lux 
Corp., a manufacturer of ticker display 
units, has been signing up nonbrokerage- 
house locations all over North America. 
Quote boards were recently installed in 


lime and white inside. The bank’s in- 
terest in students goes deeper than a 
fresh coat of paint. Since 1968 it has 
been offering what is probably the most 
comprehensive student loan program in 
the U.S. For example, at Coolidge, a 
graduate student, after a rigorous cred- 
it check, can get a $2,000 unsecured 
line of credit at a rate of 1% a month 
on the unpaid balance, along with an 
American Express executive credit card 
and a free checking account. So far 
the default rate has been less than 1%, 
and Coolidge now has customers in 50 
states and 26 countries. 

Fuller Brush Banking. Most of these 
innovations have come from President 
Adess himself, a lively 59-year-old busi- 
nessman unencumbered by a banking 
background. He honed his instinct for 
pleasing customers as a Fuller Brush 
salesman during the Depression. From 
there, he went into retailing, building up 
his hardware business before selling out 
to take over as Coolidge’s president. 
Adess believes that helping young people 
is good business. “We think that aiding 
them now will bring them back as cus- 
tomers after they graduate,” he explains. 
Basically Adess sees himself as a retailer 
of money. “We try to offer the best prod- 
uct at the lowest price,” he says. “It’s the 
volume that counts.” The most concrete 
result of this strategy can be seen in the 
bank’s four-story headquarters. Only a 
year old, the building is no longer large 
enough to contain the ever-expanding 
business, and plans are now in progress 
to add another four floors. 


the cocktail lounge of the Four Sea- 
sons hotel in Toronto and in the lobby 
of a new office building in Washington's 
Watergate complex, a development 
where many Administration officials live. 
The board was put in by the Watergate 
management to attract brokerage-house 
tenants, but they are few. On one re- 
cent day, the only tape watchers were 
two caged red parrots that ate sun- 
flower seeds and squawked as they ob- 
served the quotations. 





TIPPLING TICKER WATCHERS IN WASHINGTON 
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We'll help you watch out for him. 


He's off to school for the first 
time. Out into the world. And, 
your responsibilities seem sud- 
denly bigger. Having a good life 
insurance program is one way to 
help make sure you can provide 
money for the things he’ll need 
It can help him through school 


keep the family together if you're 


not there, and more 


When you insure your life 
with State Farm, we watch out 
for your needs. We're there to 
review and up-date your pro- 
gram. To change a beneficiary or 
the way you want your policies 
to pay off. Or, just to answer a 
question. We're as much a part 
of your home town as the corner 


drug store 


Stop in sometime and we'll 
talk about life 

State Farm Life Insurance 
Company. Home Office: Bloom 
ington, Illinois 

State Farm is all you need to 
know about insurance 


State Farm 
person-to-person 
Life Insurance 


the kare of 
the vasty deep 


for just $9.95 


Alas, how few of us have physical 
stamina and spiritual strength to don 


wet suit and mask and ...armed only 
with harpoon and camera ... join sleek- 
muscled youths in exploration of 
Neptune's watery domain. But now, 
slightly breathless, and on terra firma, 
you may participate (at least 
vicariously) in romantic undersea 
exploits by donning HAVERDIVER 
WATCH. This remarkable Swiss time- 
piece features luminous dial, sweep 
second, lapsed time indicator, calendar, 
steel body, tropical strap, and one 
lovingly positioned jewel. We list 
HAVERDIVER at $16.95, but today- 
swept up in a tide of good fellowship— 
it's just $9.95 a@ laughable bargain 
And that isn’t all: We'll also send 
you our color-full 56-page catalog and 
a $2 Gift Certificate. HAVERDIVER is 
guaranteed in writing for one full yearand 
if you are not delighted you may return 
it within two weeks for speedy and 
courteous refund. So, for a reliable, 
good looking watch that you don't have 
to take off in shower, bathtub, pool 
or sauna, and with which you may even 
gambol in Neptune's realm of 
mermaid, stingray and octopus, jot 
your name, address and zip on the 
margin, send us your check for $10.95 
($9.95 plus $1.00 for postage and 
insurance—fellow Californians please 
add another $.55 for our leader in 
Sacramento) and we shall float that 
HAVERDIVER right out to you 


583 Washington, San Francisco 94111 


haverhills 





CINEMA 





Blind Fear 

Sarah has an air of deceptive fragil- 
ity, but the English lass is really por- 
celain on the outside, granite within. 
The girl is stone blind—the result of 
an equestrian accident. But she is mak- 
ing a wizard adjustment at her uncle's 
isolated house in Sussex. Then, rather 
abruptly, things spiral downward. Her 
boy friend Steve (Norman Eshley) leaves 
her alone to take an afternoon nap. 
She awakes to a house full of death. 
Some bloody maniac has gone crackers 
with a shotgun, cutting down everyone 
in the family. But he has accidentally 


dropped a clue—a bracelet with his 
name engraved upon the surface. Sar- 





FARROW IN “SEE NO EVIL” 
Spiraling downward. 


ah finds it, but of course she cannot 
read the evidence. The maniac heads 
back to the house to retrieve the brace- 
let, and Sarah’s only hope of escape is 
through an invisible maze of doors to 
the stables and an unsaddled horse. 

Such is the warp and woof of See 
No Evil. The notion of any helpless, 
threatened blind girl kilometers from no- 
where would excite empathy and _ ter- 
ror. As Sarah, Mia Farrow raises every 
available hackle as she retrogresses from 
sunny convalescent to whimpering an- 
imal. She has done her homework dil- 
igently; the tentative movements, the 
high querulous voice that reveals her 
pitiful dependence are convincing at- 
tributes of her newly sightless state. If 
she displays a narrow emotional range, 
that is less the fault of the actress than 
of the film makers. 

With Good Reason. Back in 1967, 
Audrey Hepburn played a blind girl pur- 
sued by a homicidal maniac. But in Wait 





Until Dark, Playwright Frederick Knott 
used a series of ingenious devices to keep 
the killer and the audience dangling. In 
See No Evil, Scenarist Brian Clemens 
offers no motivations and precious few 
plot twists. Nor is his head-on harum- 
scarum approach improved by Richard 
Fleischer’s blunt direction, which favors 
sudden cuts to broken corpses and sadis- 
tic closeups of a girl precipitously tum- 
bling into catatonia. Manifestly, Flei- 
scher is out for only one thing: to inspire 
sudden fear. That he does, but at the ex- 
pense of taste. The two were not mutu- 
ally exclusive in two previous Fleischer 
films of homicidal violence: Compulsion 
(the story of Leopold and Loeb) and The 
Boston Strangler (based on the confes- 
sions of Albert DeSalvo). Fleischer, 
54, appears to know how to deal 
with real killers; it is with the make- 
believe kind that he finds himself ill 
at case. 

® Stefan Kanter 


Batgirl 

Ever since Bela Lugosi went to 
bat in Dracula, the vampire has been 
a favorite of American horror-mov- 
ie cultists. But even they will find lit- 
tle nourishment in Let's Scare Jes- 
sica to Death. Technology is partly 
to blame. Once electric lights are 
substituted for candles, the ghosts no 
longer hold sway; a car is no proper 
substitute for the creaky carriage 
and pair. The plot, however, is a lin- 
eal descendant of the Bram Stoker 
original. 

Jessica (Zohra Lampert) has just 
been released from a mental institu- 
tion. She and her husband Duncan 
(Barton Heyman) opt out of the 
New York scene for a creaky Con- 
necticut retreat, and find that they 
have acquired not only the house 
but its tenants of yesteryear. Duncan 
initially dismisses the weird noises 
and the hostility of the townfolk, every 
man jack of them with a scar on his neck. 
And Jessica begins to wonder if it isn’t 
all in her mind. That overheated young 
hippie Emily (Mariclare Costello) who 
was living in the house, for instance. 
Surely she can’t be a hundred years old. 
And yet the picture of a deceased tenant 
of 1880 does look like her. Eventually 
Jessica fights back, regaining her sanity 
at a dreadful price. But she takes so long 
to achieve her goal that she wonders 
whether it was all worthwhile. It was not. 
With the exception of Zohra Lampert’s 
subtle and knowledgeable performance, 
no one in the cast has enough substance 
even to be considered humanoid. And 
after the first reel, the vampires seem 
to have lost their bite. Perhaps they, 
like the viewer, should have been fore- 
warned by James Thurber’s celebrated 
dictum: Don’t count your boobies until 
they are hatched. 
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Would your insurance cover the loss at today’s inflated prices? 

If you haven't increased the value tomorrow, because a special inflation and more...at surprising]) 
of your homeowners insurance coverage feature automatically low rates 
ecently, you may be seriously increases the amount your policy State Farm Fire and Casualty 
under-insured. Inflation has boosted __ pays as inflation continues to boost Company. Home Office 
the cost of just about everyt! e cost of things Bloomington, IIlinors 

e a State Farm agent abo We're the world’s largest home For your home, your life, your 
F ng your home and yot in We protect you from loss by health and your car—State Farm is 


1 
y're worth fire, tornado, burglary, vandalism all you need to know about insurance 
about 





State Farm 
inflation-coverage 
Homeowners 
Insurance 





Wild Blue Yonder 


Two items are traditionally absent 
from the blue movie: clothing and hu- 
mor. Cry Uncle exuberantly rectifies the 
imbalance. To be sure, the parade of 
semi- and unclothed ladies seems to have 
entered from the centerfolds of sex tab- 


that never loids; but the male star, for once, is nei- 
ther the nude superman nor the furtive 

* rascal familiar to devotees of Grove 

turns its Press. Instead he is Jake Masters (Allen 
Garfield), a very raunchy and extremely 

back paunchy victim of private eyestrain. 
Masters, whose favorite outfit is a pair of 

on ou underpants, is the kind of detective who 
y ° could lose a suspect in a phone booth. He 

gets out of breath cutting corners, hasn't 
enough hair to make a wig for a grape, 
and cowers before any weapon larger 
than an insult. Nevertheless, in accord- 
ance with the rules of soft-core pornog- 
raphy, he attempts to be Casanova in 


Jockey shorts. On the trail of an anon- 


N h it h fectiy bal det ymous killer, Jake samples a smorgas- 
OW, WNETEVOF YOU Sx YOU NSSF PErlecny DAlSNCed Stereo. bord of tarts, including a Lib wom- 


Zenith Dual Dimension Circle of Sound speakers : mannekin (Pamela Gruen) with the voice 

have special deflector cones that drive the music in Pe tte oe shat nant 
; of a burglar, some spaced-out chippies 

all directions. Hear the new Metropolitan, anit hookers of various hiss 

model C590W: precision record changer, 6. C : loti : € Cliché 'D ee ee 
FM/AM radio, modular styling. c Arid a + = hic rr cea ag h ener 
At Zenith, the quality goes in before i. Avildsen directs his actors int ne same 
manner that a red light may be said to di- 


the name goes on.® ; 

rect patrons. No matter. Pornography is 
customarily, in Nabokov’s fine phrase, a 
copulation of clichés. Not here. Garfield 
takes this insanely, inanely plotted movie 
and lends each scene a Rabelaisian gusto 
and surprise. His movements are remi- 
niscent of the hippopotamus in rutting 
season; his expressions are unique. Who 
else could register such dismay when he 
finds that he has been making love to a 
corpse? Who else could transmit such 
concern for the girl who replaces her 




























GARFIELD IN “CRY UNCLE” 


—-You-dash to the parlour, open a it um) 

“cover, throw alittle switch, and re And if you have a little Yamaha Organ, 

TF You have 4 big Yamaha irritated 1 still make Swanee River Sound” 

Organ, you signal one of your meinen - teas seeoboet ner ahi PC 
ids to back you up. You p oa \ 

¢ button and start up.a cha-cha 
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STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES—State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company. State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. State Farm Life Insurance Com- 
pany (In N. Y., Wisc. and Conn., non-participating life insurance {ts available from State Farm Life and Accident Assurance Company). Home offices: Bloomington, Ili. 


We’re there when you need us, insuring your life, your health, your car and your home. 


STATE FARM 


State Farm is 


all you need to know Se 
about insurance INSURANCE 
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The Pleasure Principle 


As long as youre going 
to spend the money 
fora good scotch, 
why not spend a 
little more and get 

a great sec teh. 


WINE MERCHANTS j 
RARE 
SLEND ERESCOTGHIW. 
100% SGOTCH WHISK! 
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mver_ with a personal vibrator ? W ho 
else would want to? Garfield’s reputation 
is secure; he is the first blue-movie come 
dian—a pantie hero funny enough to 
melt a statute 
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Bad Faith 


African Leader Maurice  Lalub 
(Woody Strode) is a world-famous apos 
tle of nonviolence—what the Italian film 
makers choose to dub a Black Jesus. The 
fascist regime of his country hurriedly 
runs him to earth. Brought before the lo 
cal Pontius Pilate (Jean Servais), Lalub 
is cast into jail with a thief (Franco Citti) 
and tortured with nails driven into his 
hands. After a series of graphic humili 
ations, he is stabbed in the side by 
soldier and dies. Organ music purls 
throughout to underline both the literal 
symbolism and the unadorned wretched 


ness of the performances. Two excep 





STRODE & CITTI IN “BLACK JESUS 
Hovering on the periphery 


tions must be noted: Servais as the con 
science-haunted functionary, and Strode 
himself. For years Strode, a former Los 
Angeles Ram, has hovered on the periph 
ery of films waiting for a movie adequate 
to his talents. He is still marking time 

# S.K 


Necrophilic Notes 

Sweet Saviour is concerned with the 
exploits of a deranged preacher named 
Moon (Troy Donahue) who mesmerizes 
his hippie followers into slaughtering a 
houseful of people at the home of 
wealthy and pregnant actress. Any re 
semblance to persons living or dead 


clearly and leeringly intentional 





The movie gloats over its scenes of de 
generate sex and reaches a climax in 
human butchery. Thus pornography ol 
sex and violence produces a third type 
the pornography of exploitation. Sweer 
Saviour mak 


*s a mockery of a tragedy 











Presented as a movie, it is actually 
symptom of a social disease 
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20 mg."“tar”, 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





The Sears Dynaglass Tire. 


We put this long-mileage tire 
on a high-performance 
test track to prove how 





tough it was. 















We knew our Dynaglass 


Tires would give you 
great mileage. But we 


wanted to find out how 


tough they were. 
So we took them to 


the people who could tell 
us. The Bob Bondurant 


School of High- 
Performance Driving 
in Ontario, California. 


Se 


They teach profes- 
sionals how to handle 
a car in an emergency. 

Ambulance drivers. 
Policemen. Anybody 
who drives for a living. 

This course is 
tough on tires. 








But that’s what Sears 
Silent Guard Dynaglass 
Tires were built for. 
Braced with two 

fiber glass belts and 
four tough body plies, 
to stand up to just 
about any driving 
situation. 

Wrenching turns. 
Sudden defensive 
maneuvers. Scorching 
stops. Wet skids. 
High-speed police 
pursuit. You name it. 

And yet, after all that, 
the Bondurant School 
still got great high- 
performance mileage 
out of Sears 
Dynaglass Tires. 

But maybe that’s 
not so surprising. 
Because these are the 
same kind of 





tires that we’ve driven 
over 40,000 highway 
miles. Like any tire, the 
mileage you get depends 
on how you drive. 

It all adds up to more 
strength and mileage 
for the money than 
you’re probably used 
to. And when you buy 
Sears Dynaglass Tires, 
you can use Sears 
Easy-Payment Plan. 

If the Sears Dynaglass 
is tough enough to 
survive the Bondurant 
course, it’s tough 
enough for you. 

Dynaglass Tires. 

Only at Sears, 
Roebuck 
and Co. 





Tire and Auto Centers 


Where you buy tires 
with confidence. 
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The Junior Season Opens 

The opening of the new season on chil- 
dren's television traditionally coincides 
with the start of the school year. Last 
week's curtain-raising on the fall sched- 
ule for children was accompanied by a 
fanfare of advertising promising, as CBS 
put it, “quality programming for the 
young.” Unfortunately, few of the shows 
live up to that billing. Though all three 
networks are preparing occasional spe- 
cials for other time slots, Saturday morn- 
ing—the most concentrated stretch of 
children’s television—remains a partic- 
ularly bleak wasteland, where flashes of 
wit or originality are rarely seen. 

Of a total of 16 hours of Saturday- 
morning programming on the three net- 
works, 9 hours and 10 minutes are 
unchanged. CBS offers only 2 hours 20 
minutes of new programs, and more 
than half of that time is given over to car- 
toons on the order of Pebbles and Bam 
Bam and Archie's TV Funnies. NBC of- 
fers two hours of new children’s pro- 
gramming and ABC 2$ hours, plus one 
new half-hour on Sunday morning. 

Look, No Thumbs. Within that nar- 
row range of new time, there is some ev- 
idence that the networks are at least 
beginning to make an effort—still over- 
ly modest—at providing something bet- 
ter, with varied success. CBS has called 
on Walter Cronkite to lend both ma- 
turity and reality to some of its chil- 
dren’s programming. He will preside 
over the revival of a 1950s favorite, 
now aimed at junior audiences: You 
Are There. This series dramatizes his- 
torical events in the form of on-the- 
spot interviews by television correspon- 
dents. The first episode last week, “The 
Ordeal of a President,” dealt—con- 
fusingly—with the political maneuver- 
ings behind America’s entry into World 
War I. But it is a promising series, 
and future segments will re-create the 
stories of Paul Revere, Lewis and Clark, 
and the defenders of the Alamo. An- 
other noteworthy attempt by CBS at 
quality programming for youngsters is 
In the News. This series of eight 24-min- 
ute news segments will be dropped 
into the Saturday-morning schedule at 
half-hour intervals. 

ABC is short on history, but does pro- 
vide a glimmer of visual originality. Cu- 





riosity Shop, a one-hour show aimed 
at children aged six to eleven, is pur- 
portedly devoted to helping children 
question and deal with ideas. It is peo- 
pled with puppets and three children 
who ask disarming questions. There are 


animations, films and music. Curiosity 
Shop is inoffensive and cute, but on 
the whole trivial. And it is debatable 
how far a child—or a show—can go 


with questions like “What would it be 
like without thumbs?” 

A Lot of Bull. In a departure from 
Saturday morning, ABC has produced 
a half-hour Sunday show called Make 
a Wish. Its visual effects are the best of 
any of the junior programs: fast cuts, 
flashy graphics and clever manipulation 
of sight and sound. Each program is lim- 
ited to two subjects and is hosted by 
Tom Chapin, a personable, hairy chap 
wearing an embroidered work shirt and 
bell-bottoms, who sings nicely and plays 
a good guitar. Last week's premiére seg- 
ment dealt with the words bull and fly. 
The visuals ran rapidly through the var- 
ious kinds of “bull”—bullfrog, bully, 
Bull Moose Party, rodeo bull, bulldogs. 
“That is a lot of bull,” Chapin re- 
marked inevitably. The segment on fly- 
ing managed to trace that activity from 
Icarus to the 747 via Superman. 

The remainder of the new ABC chil- 
dren's shows are, unfortunately, more 
like the old ones. Funky Phantom is an 
adventure cartoon centering around 
three teen-agers, their pet dog and a 
ghost from the Revolutionary War era 
Also new is Lidsville. It is a loud and 
noisy half-hour telling about a kid who 
took a header into a giant top hat and 
ended up in a land called Lidsville, in 
habited by, of all things, hats. Head 
bad guy is an inept wizard named Whoo- 
Doo, who calls his minions “stupid” 
and classifies them as “little creeps.” 
Jackson 5, still another cartoon offering, 
features make-believe adventures of a 
real-life singing group. Not coinciden- 
tally, the series is produced in associ- 
ation with Motown Record Corp., which 
records the real Jackson 5. 

Poisonous Stone Fish. NBC's Barrier 
Reef is yet another underwater adven- 
ture series. The first installment dealt 
with an attempted murder involving a 
poisonous stone fish. Another NBC show, 
Mr. Wizard, is back after a_ six-year 
hiatus. The premiére half-hour was con- 
cerned mainly with the elaborate prep- 
arations necessary for setting up a color- 
camera magnifier in order to view un- 
derwater life on a giant video screen. 
Science could be exciting. Not, unfor- 
tunately, on this show. 

By far the most adventurous idea is 
NBC's Take a Giant Step, which, sadly, 
stumbles and falls the hardest. It aims 
at being a spontaneous and live talk 
show, dealing with specific topics (happy 
sad, money, evolution). The three guest 
hosts, aged 13 to 15, are different for 
each show. They have six weeks of prep- 
aration supervised by Scholastic Mag- 
azine and four weeks of program brief- 
ing by NBC, When they hit something 


“CURIOSITY SHOP 








THE SLOWER YOU 
PUT THEM TOGETHER 
THE SLOWER THEY 
FALL APARL 


It takes a long time for a Volvo to become a Volvo. 
The body is held together with more than 8,000 
welds. It takes two hours for the welding itself. 
Anda few minutes more to test the work. A man 
whacks at the welds with a hammer and chisel. 
Primitive but effective. 

Volvo bodies are so tightly made, it takes lessthan ! 
one pound of body lead to fill in the joints. Two hours 
of hand grinding and filing insure that there are no 
rough spots on the body. 

After etching i ina phosphate bath and dunking i in 








ae eae a coat of wealet3 it’s hae washed and awaves 
a i 4 = with three color coats. In all, a Volvo spends eight 
hours in the paint shop. 

A battery of women, armed with soft flannel 
gloves, gives every Volvoa thorough rubdown. 
(Women have a more sensitive touch than men.) 

If any imperfection comes to hand, the Volvo goes 
back for a repaint. 

It takes a Volvo nine hours to crawl through final 
assembly. Compared to manufacturers who knock 

; out as many as 90 cars an hour, our assembly line 
moves at a snail’s pace. You never see a man chasing a car down the line with a part 
he didn’t have time to put on. If at first he doesn’t =) ' 


succeed, he has plenty of time to try again. a 7 






Speaking of men, at Volvo there are many. Going 
against the trend, we recently fired a fast machine and 
hired a slow man ratio could do the job better. 

Volvo is one of the few car makers in the world that 
takes the time and trouble to hand balance every 
wheel and tire. 

We’ve found that this lack of haste prevents waste. 

It takes a long time for a Volvo to get intoa 
junkyard too. 
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Now. 
Get behind an 
A&C Grenadier. 


They won...and he scored the winning touchdown. 

You couldn't be prouder, Now you can relax with an 
unforgettable cigar—the mild tasting A&C Grenadier. You 
get real flavor from the Grenadier because it has A&C’s 
unique blend of fine imported and choice domestic 
tobaccos, And real flavor is the reason so many men are 
buying so many A&C’s. So get behind an AsC Grenadier. 
Available in light or dark wrapper, it's shown full size 

on the left. Or try a Panetela, a Tony or one of nine other 
A&C shapes and sizes. 





Antonio y Cleopatra 


Pack or box, you're ahead behind an A&C 





that needs clarifying, they can order up 
a film and the problem is explained 
away on a giant screen over their heads. 
More confused than spontaneous, the 
show is a mishmash of interrupted 
thoughts and half-formed ideas. 
Aggressive Behavior. The networks’ 
programming has often been unfavor- 
ably compared with the widely ac- 
claimed Sesame Street,” and increasing- 
ly criticized by parent groups like the 
Boston-based Action for Children’s Tele- 
vision, One study of last spring’s pro- 
gramming in the Boston area, commis- 
sioned by A.C.T., showed that more than 
half of all children’s programs concerned 
crime, supernatural situations or charac- 
ters in strife. One possible insight into the 
effect of too much video violence on chil- 
dren was more recently provided in a 
study by Psychologists Robert M. Lie- 
bert of the State University of New York 
and Robert A. Baron of Purdue Univer- 
sity. Their conclusion: “The present en- 





MR. WIZARD & HELPER 
Science could be exciting. 


tertainment offerings of the television 
medium may be contributing, in some 
measure, to the aggressive behavior of 
many normal children.” 

Such jargon-studded studies are ad- 
mittedly inconclusive and vague, but 
the networks are eloquent with state- 
ments of their good intentions. ABC host- 
ed a two-day conference on children’s 
television. NBC's vice president for 
children’s programming, George Hei- 
nemann, declared: “I'm going for the 
seven- to twelve-year-olds, to broaden 
their life experience, not just with facts 
but moral and ethical values too.” But 
the networks have yet to live up to 
that pledge or to resolve what direction 


The British Broadcasting Corporation last 
week announced it would not carry Sesame 
Street because of its “authoritarian aims, mid 
dle-class attitudes and lack of reality.” The pro 
gram will be broadcast on a 13-week exper 
imental basis by the International Television 
Authority, the BBC’s commercial competitor 
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Pictured above is the 
most tightfisted, thrifty 
man in America. 


He is Ralph Ginzburg, the New York mag- 
azine publisher. No one holds on to money 
more tenaciously than he. Mr. Ginzburg has 
made a career of perfecting and implementing 
ingenious methods of making and saving money. 
Now he has even launched a publication devoted 
to that subject. Its name is Moneysworth. 

Moneysworth is more than just a manual 
of Ralph Ginzburg’s personal financial ploys. 
It is a brash, jolly, authoritative Fagin School 
in the art and science of shrewd investment 
and expenditure, It covers personal finance, 
investments, consumer affairs (including prod- 
uct ratings), and just about every other facet 
of money management, 

Perhaps the best way to describe Moneys- 
worth is to list the kinds of articles it prints: 


The New Japanese Cars: A Rating 


At Last, A Proven Method for Beating the 
Stock Market—How a little-known Govern- 
ment publication has been used by sophisti- 
cated investors to quadruple their gains over 
the past 10 years (compared with gains of the 
Dow-Jones average). Fortune magazine calls 
the method “extraordinary.”’ 

How Ralph ana Ears Interest of 50% 
from a Galifomia avings Bank (Insured) 
How to Collect Social Security from Canada 
and the United States Simultaneously 
The Third Most Expensive Item You'll Ever 
Buy—it’'s your funeral, and Moneysworth tells 
how to minimize the grief. 


Is She or Isn't She?—A little-known, reliable $2 
mail-order self-test kit for pregnancy lets her 
know for sure. 


“How We Live on Less than $75 a Month” 

Earn Interest on Your Checking Account 

The Unshrouded Facts About Life Insurance 
—This article may save you hundreds of dollars. 
Sewing Machines that Seam Fine—Why Mon- 
eysworth chose a $40 mode! as its best buy. 
Living Afloat without Getting Soaked—By 
novelist Sloan Wilson, 

Freeze-Dried Coffees Rated (and Berated) 
Small Bite—How to get dentures from one of 
America’s top dental clinics for only $40. 
Water Beds Are Making a Big Splash 

Hiring a Lawyer to Avoid the Draft 

How to Hold onto Your Auto Insurance 

Food Fit for King: Best Buys in Dog Food 

A Blast at Aerosol Cans—How they threaten 
your health and pick your pocketbook. 
Providing Yout Teenager with Contraception 


The Wisdom of Maintaining a Secret Swiss 
Banking Account—Half a million Americans 
can't be wrong. 


America’s 25 Best Free Colleges—As rated by 
the students themselves, 


The Boom in Going Bust—The growing popu- 
larity of personal bankruptcy. 


How to Get a Divorce without a Lawyer 
Air Travel at 50% Off 

Ski Areas without Steep Prices 

Drug Combinations that Can Kill You 





The World's 100 Best Free Catalogs 


Both a Borrower and Lender Be—Shrewd use of 
your life insurance’s little-known loan feature. 


How College Students Can Get Food Stamps 


Undetected Bank Errors—A report on the un- 
told millions of dollars lost each year by consu- 
mers who fail to reconcile their monthly bank 
statements. 


The Most Dangerous Car of All 

Tax-Free Bonds for the Small Investor 
Franchising: Perils of “Being Your Own Boss” 
Investing in Scotch—The profits are staggering. 
A Consumer's Guide to Prostitution 
Quadraphonic Hi-Fi: Great Innovation or Com- 
mercial Hype? 


Wheeling and Dealing for a New Bike—Which 
are the best buys and how to bargain for them. 


The Painful Truth about Circumcision 
How to Contest a Bad Credit Rating 


Indigestion Remedies that Pass the Acid Test 
—An evaluation by brand name. 


How Two Widows Nearly Got Merrill-Lynched 
Illustrated Sex Manuals—A buying guide. 


The Link Between Heart Attack and Coffee—A 
suppressed report by a member of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Heart Disease. 


The Spirit of ‘72—A report on the new “light” 
whiskey that has the industry in ferment, 


A Guide to Low-Cost Legal Abortion 
Easy-Riding Motorcycles: New Models Rated 


The Best of the Good Book—An evaluation of 
currently-available editions of The Bible. 
Safety Bug-—A preview of the Volkswagen 
model being developed to replace the easily 
crushed “Beetle.”’ 


In sum, Moneysworth is your own personal 
consumer crusader, trusted stockbroker, and 
chancellor of the exchequer-—all in one. It isa 
bonanza of uncanny financial intelligence. 

Although launched only a year ago, already 
Moneysworth has become the most widely read 
newsletter in the world (with a circulation of 
350,000 and readership estimated atone million), 

Every week, Moneysworth is inundated 
with enthusiastic, unsolicited testimonials like 
the following (which are completely authentic): 

e*When you wrote up Bausch & Lomb’s 
stock, | bought 100 shares at 44 and soon 
thereafter sold out for 139%. When you came 
out with James Dole, | bought 500 shares at 744 
and nine days later sold out for double. Net 
profit on the two transactions: $12,996. Let 
me assure you that I shall be a Moneysworth 
subscriber for life.”—Lawrence C. Gray; 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

@*Thanks to the advice in your article ‘In- 
accurate Billing by the Phone Company,’ my 
own firm—the Bayard Pump & Tank Company 

has just received a $1,593 refund.""—Armand 
DiRienzo; Bristol, Pa 

@“Moneysworth is to be commended for 
the reliability of its merchandise evaluations. | 
just bought a Canonet 35mm rangefinder cam- 
era—which you recommended as ‘First Rate’ 
—and have gotten some beautiful shots with it. 
Moreover, thanks to Moneysworth’s buying ad- 
vice I saved over 30% on its cost.’’—Robert D. 
Goodrich; Tucson, Ariz. 

e“Your article ‘How to Fight a Traffic 
Ticket’ saved me a $200 lawyer's fee and a 
ticket. I did exactly as you suggested—taking 
pictures of the scene and double-checking the 

















statute book—and came out the winner in 
court, Many, many thanks.""—W.R. Wendel; 
Hicksville, N.Y 

Thanks to your article ‘How to Buy a 
New Car for $125 Above Dealer's Cost,’ | have 
just purchased a Malibu Sport Coupe at a saving 
that I conservatively estimate at $350."—Ron 
Bromert; Anita, lowa. 

©‘! am grateful for your tip on ‘Tax Savings 
for Teachers’—which saved me the cost of a tax 
accountant and got me a very high income tax 
refund.”’—Charles Bryan; Brooklyn, N.Y 

e*Your article on low-cost, unadvertised 
trans-Atlantic air fares enabled me to save $108 
on a vacation to Ireland. In addition, once I was 
there, | saved $64 on a car rental, thanks to 
your advice,"’—Bernard Bullon; Bronx, N.Y. 

el have deposited $12,500 in a Mexican 
bank, as you suggested, and have been receiv- 
ing, every month by airmail, interest at 9%. I 
am grateful to your excellent Moneysworth for 
telling me about this high rate of interest.” 
Charles T. Malburn; Sarasota, Fla. 

e*Due to your information on stocks, I 
have made over $2,200 in less than a year. 
Yours is one of the most intelligent, down-to- 
earth, to-the-point periodicals ever published” 

Ruth Pantell; Yonkers, N.Y 

@*Upon Moneysworth’'s advice, l asked the 
phone company for an itemized bill. As a re- 
sult, I discovered that for years | had been 
paying for a nonexistent extra line. Result: A 
$550 refund. My trial subscription has paid for 
itself 110 times over!"—George T. Petsche; 
Washington, D.C. 

In short, Moneysworth has become an ab- 
solutely indispensable financial mentor for 
many of America's most astute consumers 

The staff of Moneysworth consists of 
several of the most keenly analytical and 
imaginative minds in the fields of financial and 
consumer journalism. At the helm, of course, is 
Ralph Ginzburg himself, as editor-in-chief, The 
managing editor of Moneysworth is Paul A. 
Riedel, of the Whitney Communications Cc 
poration, Its articles editor is Dorothy Bates, 

ormerly of Scientific American, Herb Lubalin, 
the world's foremost graphic designer, is Mon- 
eysworth’s art director, Augmenting this team 
of hard-nosed, experienced editors are reporters, 
researchers, product-testers, and consultants 
ghout the United States. Together, they 
create America’s first—and only—financial 
periodical with charisma 

Moneyaworth is published fortnightly. Itis 
available by subscription only and costs $10 
per year. Right now, however, we are offering 
Special Introductory 32-Week Subscriptions 
for ONLY $3.88! This is a MERE FRACTION 
of the standard price. 

Moreover, we » so confident that Mon- 
eysworth will pre invaluable to you that we 
are about to make what is probably the most 
generous subscription offer in publishing his- 
tory: We will absolutely and unconditionally 
guarantee that the lips, techniques, and inside 
information in Moneysworth will increase the 
purchasing power of your income by at least 
15%~or we ll refund your money IN FULL, In 
other words, if you now earn $10,000 a year, 
Moneysworth guarantees that it will increase 
the value of your income by at least $ |, 500—or 
you get your money back. And, meanwhile, 
you will have enjoyed a subscription to Mon- 
eysworth ABSOLUTELY FREE! As you can 
see, a subscription to Moneysworth is an 
lutely foolproof investment. 

To enter your subscription, simply fill out 
the coupon below and mail it with $3.88 to: 
Moneysworth, 110 West 40th Street, New 
York, New York 10018. 

We urge you to act at once, In this case, 
especially, time is money. 































abso- 








110 W. 40TH ST. NEW YORK 10018 


1 enclose $3.88 for a Special Introductory 
32-Week Subscription to Moneysworth, the 
shrewd, audacious new fortnightly on con- 
sumer affairs and personal finance. I un- 
derstand that this isa MERE FRACTION 
of the standard $10-per-year price. More- 
over, Moneysworth guarantees that it will 
increase the purchasing power of my in- 
come by at least 15% or I will get my 
money back IN FULL!!! 
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Quiet 


news 


from Kodak. 


SOON MLE hae 


Listen. 


Projectors should be seen and 
not heard. 


So we've made new Kodak 
Carousel slide projectors thet are very, 
very quiet. So quiet, you can hardly 
hear them. So quiet, you'll never have 
to raise your voice when you put ona 
iteCaite\ Wa rela iar aulech 


We've made them quiet by using 
a new, more efficient quartz-halogen 
lamp. So the cooling fan can run much 
slower. And much quieter. 


These quiet ones go by the name 
of Kodak Carousel H projectors. With 
all the built-in dependability you ex- 
pect in a Kodak Carousel projector. 
Give them a look and a listen at your 
photo dealer's. They start at less 


than $80. 


Kodak makes your pictures count. 





children’s television should take. “We 
want to cooperate with educators,” says 
ABC’s Michael Eisner, 26, “but we do 
not want to be a school.” He adds: 
“With programs like Make a Wish and 
You Are There and Curiosity Shop, we 
are satisfying our own guilt.” 

® Katie Kelly 


Fighting Film Fakery 

The cardinal sin of any news cor- 
respondent is misrepresentation, and it 
applies equally to print and electronic 
journalists, Television newsmen have 
been understandably touchy about any 
hint of film fakery ever since CBS had 
to admit in hearings before the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee last June that one sequence in a 
controversial documentary, The Selling 
of the Pentagon, had been used out of 
context, CBS declined to supply its film 
files to the committee, claiming that un- 
used “outtakes” could be kept as con- 
fidential as a reporter’s notes under the 
First Amendment press-freedom guar- 
antees. Congressman Harley Stagg 
of West Virginia, the committee’s chair- 





ers 


man, lost out in an effort to have CBS 
cited for contempt of Congress 
Staggers has not given up. Investi- 





gators for his committee have quietly 
been seeking evidence of other mis 
representations, prompting CBS to un- 
dertake its own internal investigation 
Last week the network quietly sent Los 
Angeles Correspondent Terry Drinkwa- 
ter on a 90-day “leave of absence” with- 
out pay. His seemingly innocent of- 
fense—which was caught before it was 
ever screened—was posing a wine-com- 
pany employee as a satisfied drinker of 
those carbonated wines. Los Angeles Bu 
reau Chief John Harris was simulta- 
neously dropped to the post of pro- 
ducer, though he insisted the demotion 
had nothing to do with either Drink- 
water's leave or the Staggers probe 
Severe Action. Ironically, network in 
siders reported that Drinkwater was 
saved from being fired by more prom- 
inent staffers, who argued ground rules 
On staging had never been defined. In 
New York, CBS officials would not com- 
ment beyond describing the affair as an 
“internal matter.’ But the network clear- 
ly intends to avoid further fakery of 
any kind. A recent memo from CBS 
News President Richard Salant admon 
ished that “staging, or any false de- 
piction, through editing or any other 
means, is intolerable.” He promised se- 
vere disciplinary action against violators. 
Staggers’ investigators have closely 
questioned some CBS employees about 
past transgressions on the news. Among 
the sequences that have drawn the in- 
vestigators’ attention are shots of an 
Idaho forest blaze that reports say were 
enhanced by setting afire trees in the 
foreground. Another: an allegedly staged 
closeup in Viet Nam where a Marine 
touched a lighter to a thatched roof 
for added drama in an already dra- 
matic story on the burning of a village. 
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Tom Seaver wears 
The Traveller knit 
suit from Sears, 
because the ideais 
to throw wrinkles, 
not wear them. 


On the field a wrinkle is a curve 
ball. Off the field it's a no, no. 
Which is why New York Met 
pitching ace Tom Seaver wears 
Sears knit suit ace, The Traveller. 
It's not that The Traveller won't 
ever wrinkle. It will after a while. 
But when it does, you don't press it. 
You just shake it out and hang it 
up for a while. And that’s a pretty 
good wrinkle; no wrinkles. 

The Traveller knit suit from Sears— 
the suit that was packed and 
unpacked 12 times in 18 days and 
never needed pressing. 

In The Traveller Knit Shop at most 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores. In 
year-around polyester. In a wide 
selection of styles, colors and 
patterns. And on Tom Seaver. 


SUPPLIER FOR THE 
U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 
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The Aroma Ritual 


Our Master Blender has a very ancient ritual he 
applies to each one of the great whiskies blended 
into Dewar’s ‘White Label" Scotch. 

Each single whisky chosen is swirled around 
in a glass shaped like a brandy snifter. It is then 
nosed to gauge its aroma. 

He then places his palm on top of the glass 
and turns the glass upside down. He waits a 
moment, then reverses it and sniffs again. The finest 
whisky will have doubled the strength of its scent. 

Finally he rubs the one wet palm against his 
other hand and holds both to his face. And with 
one long, steady, deep breath, compares the full- 
flavor bouquet of this whisky to the thousands he 
has tested before. 

This unique combination of skill, instinct, ex- 
perience, and this authentic ritual is one of the 
many reasons why Dewar's ‘White Label” is 
considered to be the authentic Scotch of today. 








The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., Perth Scotland 





Dewar’s never varies. 











Part of the great 
pleasure one gets from 
sipping Dewar’s 

‘White Label” Scotch is 
the reassuring knowl- 
edge that you have 
chosen something 
authentic. 





BOOKS 





PIERRE HONNEGER 
ae. 





JEAN-FRANCOIS REVEL 
A myth-slayer at work. 


This Year’s Pundit 
WITHOUT MARX OR JESUS by Jean- 


Francois Revel. 269 pages. Doubleday. 
$6.95. 
Jean-Francois Revel has been de- 


scribed by Mary McCarthy as having a 
“bullish” aspect, a “broad-browed, head- 
lowered promise of some intransigent 
charge into the arena.” With critical 
hoofs stamping and literary horns wag- 
gling, what Revel gores is myths. After 
teaching in Florence, for instance, he 
wrote a book suggesting, among other 
heresies, that Italian men are far less vir- 
ile than popular legend has it. 

In France as a columnist for the week- 
ly L’Express, Revel cast his beady eye 
upon a more solid target, sacred, large, 
fixed as a monument: Charles de Gaulle 
himself, Then Revel had a splendid idea, 
As a Frenchman in search of the ul- 
timate heresy, why not—sacre bleu! 
—write a book in praise of the United 
States? 

Without Marx or Jesus is the re- 
sult. Already a bestseller in France, it 
promises to be one of those literary caus- 
es célébres that Americans like to dis- 
cuss without necessarily reading. Revel 
operates from two unprovable premises 
with a passion for abstract generalization 
that seems extreme even for a French- 
man. Premise |: “If mankind is to sur- 
vive,” Revel thunders, the world must 
have a revolution. Premise 2: Such a 
revolution can start only in the U.S. 

But just what is the “absolutely nec- 
essary” and rather total transformation 
Revel calls for? Little short of utopia, 
All Revel seems to expect is an end to 
“the notion of national sovereignty,” 
some sort of “worldwide economic and 
educational equality,” the “abolition of 
war,” an “elimination of the possibility 
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of internal dictatorship,” and worldwide 
birth control. 

His prescribed change, Revel asserts, 
is already taking place in these United 
States. As he goes through the motions 
of proving it, Revel spends a good deal 
of time trying to destroy myths that cyn- 
ical Europeans and guilt-ridden natives 
share about the New World: 

Myth No. 1: “Conformity” and “uni- 
formity” are now the chief character- 
istics of American society. “The truth,” 
Revel writes, “is that American society 
is torn by too many tensions not to be- 
come more and more diversified.” He 
sees the U.S. as a healthy bundle of con- 
tradictions, “a diversity of mutually com- 
plementary, of alternative subcultures.” 

Myth No. 2: Americans are slaves to 
“gadgets.” Revel’s solemn counterclaim: 
“The truth is that there is no country 
in the world where automobiles, for ex- 
ample, are treated more like ordinary 
tools—or where people drive less like 
maniacs.” Furthermore, making an as- 
sertion that will particularly outrage Eu- 
ropeans, he insists that “aesthetic” imag- 
ination is “more pronounced in the U.S. 
than anywhere else in the world.” 

Opinion v. Opinion. Myth No. 3: 
America is “the citadel of reaction.” Rev- 
el’s reply: Nothing quite as unreaction- 
ary as Ralph Nader or the mass op- 
position to Viet Nam has ever hap- 
pened in Europe. 

Feed Revel an opinion and he will an- 
swer it with an opinion. While putting 
down Russia, China, the Third World 
and, above all, France, Revel cannot 
for the life of him discover significant 
flaws in the U.S. He likes Andy War- 
hol movies. He loves Playboy (“One of 
the most progressive magazines in Amer- 
ica’). He even recommends American 
TV (with all those channels “it is more 
like being turned loose in a library”). 
What's more, he sees them all as part 
of the revolution. Not only blacks, Je- 
sus freaks and grape workers but near- 
Establishment liberals get abstracted into 
a single morality-play figure, labeled 
“The Dissenter.” “There is more rev- 
olutionary spirit in the United States 
today, even on the Right,” cries Revel, 
“than there is on the Left anywhere 
else.” 

Is Revel France’s answer to Charles 
Reich—a 1971 champion of the sweep- 
ing statement? Not quite. Beneath the ex- 
travagances he is a shrewd polemicist 
out to score a fair rebuttal point: that 
America is not as bad as most Europeans 
—and many Americans—think it is. In 
other words, the New World is still a 
source of revolutionary hope. But the 
modern sin of overstatement runs away 
with Revel. Before he can stop, he is 
dreaming of a revolution that will spread 
from the U.S. by “a sort of political os- 
mosis” until it arrives at its logical con- 
clusion: “world government” and—glo- 
ry, glory—"“Homo novus, a new man 
very different from other men.” 





ee ee ee 


The myth slayer has ended by cre- 
ating his own myth. Still, Revel’s act 
of provocation works pretty well with- 
in its own terms, and his corrective ex- 
aggerations should also have their good 
effects. At the very least, the author 
will become the pundit of the season. 
Writing grand-design scenarios of the fu- 
ture is a more popular art now than sci- 
ence fiction, even if less reliable. But 
how truly has the word expert been de- 
fined as “a man away from home!” 

® Melvin Maddocks 


The Geat Generation 


GRENDEL by John Gardner. 174 pages. 
Knopf. $5.95. 


Readers who may have wondered ever 
since freshman English what it feels 
like to have an arm torn off by Be- 
owulf in Hrothgar’s meadhall can now 
relax. It hurts like the devil. “I bawl 
like a baby. I am slick with blood,” 
cries Grendel in this splendid fiend’s- 
eye view of an Anglo-Saxon epic. “My 
heart booms with terror.” Yet as Nov- 
elist John Gardner retells the story, much 
of Grendel's pain is pure philosophical 
chagrin. 

The poetic genius who originally 
shaped Beowulf around the monster and 
the Geatish champion was busy trying 
to blend heroism and history, pagan 
myth and Christian message. He had 
no time to empathize with the devil's 
henchman. So Beowulf’s Grendel is 
beastly, God-cursed, a conventional 
scourge to man. Gardner’s Grendel may 
look like a lump of earth with a hairy 
pelt, but (conveniently, yet convincingly) 
he throbs with primal rage, despair, 
collegiate idealism and _— existential 
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BEOWULF v. GRENDEL 
A mix of King Kong and Caliban. 
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The camera for the weary commuter. 





We didn’t plan it that way. 


Commuters are a mixed bag. Bank 
presidents rubbing shoulders with 
engineers. Sales executives sitting 
(or standing) next to accountants. We 
never thought they'd find anything to 
talk about but stocks and crabgrass. 

Which is why we were surprised to 
hear the word “Nikkormat” being 
spoken aloud in smoking cars. The 
Nikkormat FTN is our camera, and we 
designed it not for commuters, but for 
dedicated photographers who live and 
breathe photography. 

But commuters are using Nikkormats 
too, and some of them are taking great 
photographs — they're discovering that 
a fine camera doesn’t have to be 
complicated. 

What happens is involvement. You 


might start out taking ordinary snapshots. 


But the Nikkormat’s capabilities get you 
interested, involved. You start experi- 


menting, trying new things. Your pictures 
get better and better. And as your interest 
grows, the Nikkormat grows with you. 
Because it’s part of the famous Nikon 
System, the most complete in 35mm 
photography. Yet, it costs less than $280 
with 50mm f2 Auto-Nikkor lens. 

So. go ahead and get a Nikkormat FTN, 
whether you're a commuter or not. 

And, as a Nikkormat owner, you can 
attend the Nikon School, a two-day 
course that teaches you the fine points 
of 35mm photography for only $20. 

See your camera dealer or write for 
details. Nikon, Inc., Garden City, 

New York 11530. Subsidiary of 
Ehrenreich Photo-Optical 


Industries, Inc. (Canada: a oo 

Anglophoto, Ltd. P.O.) 4a ») 
e 

Nikkormat 


The beginning of your involvement. 


Are you the kind of person who rejects 
quick, superficial explanations . who 
likes to dig a little deeper and learn the 
real reasons behind important events? The 
kind of person who’s apt to ask a few more 
questions at a, business or PTA meeting 
. . . demand more facts from a salesman 
before buying... really think something 
through before making up your mind? 

Then there’s a new publication you 
should know about: The National Ob- 
server, the national weekly newspaper for 
the business of living. The. Observer is 
published by Dow Jones & Company, the 
same people who publish The Wall Street 
Journal. 

When you read The National Observer, 
you not only learn what's happening, but 
also how events and issues affect the way 
you live. You don’t just get a few quick 
flashes—you get all the facts. And you 
learn how they fit together. 

Of course, this kind of intensive report- 
ing takes more than a paragraph or two. 
That’s why National Observer stories are 
sometimes longer than those in other pub- 
lications. We write for readers who are 
willing to give the world a little more of 
their time. 

And because these people are usually 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


Decision Nears on Whether t 


Suburbia 


Biggest Pot Report 
Filters Some Smoke 


rce People to Integrate in 





...Dut it might be just what you are looking for! 


the kind who have the most interests, 
every issue of The National Observer 
covers a broad range of topics: govern- 
ment, labor, business, consumer affairs, 
science, the arts, books, entertainment, 
travel, fashions, cooking, education, and 
much more. 

Today more than 1,800,000 readers 
across the country —thoughtful, intelligent 
people who want and need to make sense 
of what’s happening—read and rely on 
The National Observer. 

In fact, a national independent poll* has 
shown The Observer to be one of the three 
most trusted newspapers in the United 
States. The others are The Wall Street 
Journal, also published by Dow Jones & 
Company, and The New York Times. 

In this hurry-up world, a lot of people 
accept news as something to get on the run 
—or in between their favorite TV shows. 
The Observer is not for them. 

But does it sound like the kind of news- 
paper that was meant for someone like 
you? If so, we invite you to try The Na- 
tional Observer under a no-risk trial sub- 
scription offer: 20 weeks for $2.67. You 
needn’t send any money now. Just mail the 
coupon at the right — we'll be happy to 


bill you later. *TIME-Louis Harris poll 





SEND COUPON NOW FOR 
NO-RISK TRIAL OFFER: 
20 WEEKS FOR ONLY $2.67 


The National Observer 2BB54 
200 Burnett Road 
Chicopee, Mass. 01021 


Yes, I want to take advantage of 
your trial subscription offer. 
Please send me The National Ob- 
server for 20 weeks and bill me 
for only $2.67. I understand that’s 
a saving of over 46% from the 
newsstand price. 


(] Check here if you enclose 
money order or check. 


Name 
Street 


City 





State— - 





Zip . 


Satisfaction guaranteed: If not com- 
pletely satisfied, you may cancel your 
subscription and receive a full refund 
on the balance 
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Make the greatest 
cooking discovery since fire. 





Model RR-3 illustrated 


Amana’ /Radarange 
MICROWAVEOVEN 


bakes a potato in 4 minutes, cooks a hamburger 
in 60 seconds and a 5 Ib. roast in 35 minutes. 


Cooking with the Radarange micro- patios, boat galleys—anyplace there's 


wave oven is a totally new way of pre- 
paring food. The oven and your kitchen 
stay cool. Only the food gets hot. 
Cooks most everything in one-fourth 
the time you're used to. 

Completely portable (measures 15” 
high, 22%" wide and 17%" deep), the 
Radarange is small enough for a 
counter top. Perfect for kitchens, 


ordinary household current. 

Just push a button, set a timer and 
food's ready in a jiffy. Cleanup’s a snap, 
too. You cook on paper, glass or china, 
and clean the oven with a damp cloth. 

If it doesn’t say Amana, it’s not a 
Radarange. See it at your Amana 
dealer, or write: Ann MacGregor, Dept. 
150, Amana, lowa 52203 for literature. 


FRadarange« made only by Amana. 
MICROWAVEFOVEN 


Backed by a century-old tradition of fine craftsmanship. 


AMANA REFRIGERATION, INC. 


Send TIME as your letter from home. 
The cost of a gift subscription to someone in Africa, Asia, b 
Europe, Latin America or the South Pacific: only $15 a year. 
That's less than 30 cents a week, and nowadays you 


can hardly airmail two thin letters a week 


for that kind of money. To order, write TIME, 541 


N. Fairbanks Ct., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


TIME's Guide to Drugs and the Young 
@ different drugs, different problems. ., legal 
medical aspects 
diaries of two drug “trips 
speakers, materials, help 
B® hailed as the first really useful such booklet 
available to teachers and community groups 


@ only $1.50 ($1 a copy on orders of 10 or more); 


write TIME Education Dept., Time-Life Bidg., 
New York, N.Y. 10020 


some do's and don'ts for adults... 
where to turn for 


, AMANA, IOWA 52203, SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 
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| inquiry. Gardner has also given him a 
gnawing sense of humor. “I have eaten 
several priests,” Grendel reports. “They 
sit on the stomach like duck eggs.” 

Sallying forth from primordial chaos, 
Grendel watches the beginnings of hu- 
man society coalesce in the twilit north: 
after all manner of killing and cruelty, 
blood feuds and stolen booty, raw pow- 
er establishes a kind of order and piety 
around King Hrothgar’s great castle, 
Hereot. Like Shakespeare's Caliban, 
Grendel has learned to swear from lis- 
tening to men. But he is no premature 
ecology freak. It is not the way men rav- 
age the land or each other that enrages 
him but how artfully and pretentiously 
they lie about it afterward. When Hroth- 
gar's scops and gleemen sing of the 
past, quoting liberally from Beowulf, 
all those random bloody deeds are trans- 
formed into acts of loyalty, bravery, self- 
lessness, steps to progress, and signs, 
even, of religious purpose. 

Grim Illusion. Listening from outer 
darkness, poor old Grendel is tempo- 
| rarily taken in, even though in his bones 
he knows men as murderers, life as 
meaningless. “It was a cold-blooded lie,” 
he groans, “that a god had lovingly 
made the world and set out the sun 
and moon as lights to land dwellers, 
that brothers had fought, that one of 
the races was saved, the other cursed. 
Yet it came to me with a fierce 
jolt that I wanted it, yes! Even if I 
must be the outcast, cursed by the rules 
of his hideous fable.” Grendel soon 
casts off this grim, comforting illusion 
Thereafter John Gardner's own fable, 
by turns grisly, comic and curiously 
touching, follows Grendel's twelve-year- 
long crusade against the Danes—to force 
them into seeing “the mindless, me- 
chanical brutishness of things.” 

It is doomed to fail. Grendel lays 
waste to Hereot, carves lines of care in 
Hrothgar’s face. He reveals the priests 
as fools and hypocrites. He pelts with ap- 
ples a futile existential hero who vainly 
keeps asserting that he can lend life 
| meaning through heroic action. Nothing 

works. Grendel's victims perversely take 

these random torments as signs of di- 

vine and purposeful displeasure. They 

obstinately go on fooling themselves that 
man can shape the world. Years pass. 

Grendel grows bored. When Beowulf 

comes, powerfully secure in his delu- 

sions and with the grip of a steam shov- 
el, it is almost a relief. 

Gardner's book gives ample scope to 
the view that man is more naturally 
kin to Cain than Abel. Yet it is closer 
to a more entertaining tradition—the lit- 
erary monster made real because he 
has been made so human. Variously 
and happily, Grendel suggests Caliban, 
grumping around Prospero’s island like 
the first exploited colonial, Milton’s Lu- 
cifer, that voluble, self-righteous rebel 
simmering eternally on a lake of fire, 
even King Kong on the Empire State 
Building, bemusedly plucking at those 
30-cal. holes in his furry chest. 

= Timothy Foote 
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deserves 





The large investor 


something better. 


If you have $300,000 or more to invest, you’re 
entitled to something better in investment coun- 
sel. You have problems and requirements un- 
known to the small securities investor. 

First Investment Advisory Service gives pro- 
fessional guidance you can trust. Your personal 
Investment Account Manager can be completely 
objective because he’s judged on performance, 
not by the number of transactions he makes. 
He’s trained to have a broader perspective—to 
take the long-range view that considers your 
total financial plan. 

He will take the time to give the portfolio the 
attention it needs. Time you may not have. He’ll 
help make decisions on diversification, capital 
gains, income needs—decisions based on your 
objectives and the conditions of the market place. 

How your Account Manager approaches your 
investments will be determined by the objectives 
set in your first discussions with him. Then, after 
reviewing your present portfolio, he’ll design an 
investment plan that’s ‘yours alone. 

Because he can act on his own, he can quickly 


The 


make recommendations that are backed by a 
professional in-house research team and sophis- 
ticated computer analysis. And once you’ve made 
the decision, he’ll take action immediately, using 
our own experienced traders. 

You can exercise complete control or, if you 
prefer, we will assume full discretion. Either way, 
your records will be readily accessible and your 
plan will be fully and frequently reviewed with 
you. 

For full details on how First Investment Ad- 
visory Service can mean something better for 
you, call Terence Lilly at The First National Bank 
of Chicago. Call him at (312) 732-8440. 


First Investment 
Advisory Service. 
Something better. 


First National Bank 
of Chicago 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
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haverhill 


S° startlingly different are the design and 
performance of the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM 
that you won't really believe it until you see 
it and use it. & With its standard objective, 
the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM is an 8x, wide- 
angle (8.2°), 24mm monocular telescope— 
more powerful than most field glasses and 
binoculars. For an even larger field, just 
quick-change objectives and you have a 6x, 
super-wide-angle (11°), 18mm telescope. @ 
The prismatic, fully coated optics are of the 
same uncompromising quality that you ex- 
pect from the finest Japanese cameras — 
crispness, brilliance and complete plana- 
rity. @ As an added bonus, the objectives 
may be used as 3x and 5x wide-field mag- 
nifier/loupes, of unexcelled definition and 
clarity. @ Weight 3% ozs., length only 344”. 
Comes with handstrap and soft, flat, zip- 
pered case that fits snugly in gentleman's 
pocket or lady's purse. » 


[| Send me the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM with 
case and exchange objectives. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Refund in two weeks if not de-o 
lighted. My check for $18.95 plus $1 for post.= 
& ins, is enclosed. (Calif. resid, add 5% tax.JE 
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Barrack-Room Ballad 


LIEUTENANT CALLEY/ HIS OWN STORY, 
as told to John Sack. 181 pages. Viking. 
$4.95. 


The parts of this memoir that deal 
with My Lai are mainly taken ver- 
batim from Lieut. Calley’s trial testi- 
mony. Readers who like to see Calley 
as scapegoat and martyr can read again 
his claim that the star prosecution wit- 
nesses were lying, and reflect on the lieu- 
tenant's reassertion that at My Lai he 
was acting not as a responsible indi- 
vidual but as the blind agent of the 
American people. What makes the book 
interesting are Calley’s recollections of 
the months before and after My Lai. 

Calley got into the Army in the first 
place almost by accident, when he ran 
out of gas and money in Albuquerque 
and decided to enlist. He talks in a con- 
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SACK & CALLEY 
More questions than sentences. 


vincing colloquial way about such things 
as pizza-pie-throwing contests at OCS, 
a one-day “war-time romance” with a 
Vietnamese prostitute named Yvonne, 
and the repeated indoctrination to kill, 
as well as to serve the almighty body 
count. According to Calley, almost noth- 
ing was said either about protecting ci- 
vilians or adhering to the Geneva Con- 
vention. For three months after arriv- 
ing in Viet Nam, just after the Tet 
offensive, Calley’s company suffered 
heavy losses chasing an unseen enemy 
through mined rice paddies. Calley de- 
veloped “a mild panic” that grew into ha- 
tred of the Vietnamese as Calley's pa- 
trols took repeated sniper and mortar 
fire from villages. The My Lai mas- 
sacre followed at the height of this con- 
fusion and frustration, a sad confluence 
of bad training, bad leadership, bad in- 
telligence and worse judgment. 

It is ironic that the Calley memoir 
should produce funny and persuasive ac- 
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Currency 


One evening in 1875, Benjamin 
Disraeli borrowed four million 
pounds from Baron Lionel Rothschild 
to buy control of the Suez Canal. 
Parliament was not in session, and 
the Prime Minister felt the opportunity 
was too good to miss. But he needed 
hard cash to close the deal. 

Apparently the British govern- 
ment's credit didn't rate high enough 
with the Khedive of Egypt. How 
things have changed since then! 

Nowadays, credit is the business 
way of life, whether it’s for buying 
lunch or a new fleet of trucks. Ready 
cash is no longer essential. It's what 
we're worth on paper that counts. 

Annual reports, financial state- 
ments, stock certificates, savings 
passbooks, mortgages, pink slips, 
deeds, contracts. This is the new 
money. Without it, business growth 
would have been infinitely slower 
and more difficult. With it, growth 
has been so rapid that o vast, highly 
skilled business press has evolved 
to keep track of and analyze its 
progress. 

So the people who have helped 
bring our new era of financial 
sophistication are the printers and 
publishers. Give them a call, when- 
ever you want to make a creditable 
impression on the business world. 
Then put it in print. 


CrownZellerbach 
Printing Paper Division 
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If the railroads should cease to exist, 
the United States of America as 

it would grind to a 
halt 
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Fanciful? 


Not in the least, if the railroads are allowed 
to die. And right now, some of our rail- 


roads are on a fast track to disaster. 


The railroads need our help. And we all 
need the railroads...strong, healthy, and 
free to retain their vital place in our free 
enterprise system. 

So, let us all do something about it. Write 
to your senators and congressmen. Tell 
them how you feel about the importance 


of keeping our railroads alive. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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counts of the frustrations that 
from trooping around the rain forests 


Of Southeast Asia. The first time he 
Called for a full-sized field artillery strike 
he was bowled over. “BOOMBOOM! 
BOOMBOOM! And the world lit up; 
the house, the trees, the world was blow- 
ing away. It was a slow-motion movie 
of some atomic bomb, and I knew ev- 
eryone in America had heard it, Pres- 
ident Johnson! Congress!” 

Marriage Proposals. On a night-am- 
bush patrol, he tried to place his men qui- 
etly in a cornfield, but “it kept going 
crunch .. . I dropped my rifle once 
and I couldn’t find it. I realized, God, 
I'm spooking the water buffalos, and 
I'll have herds overrunning me. I’m wak- 
ing the V.C. nation up.” 

My Lai took less than a day. 
“First Lieut. William L. Calley Jr. of the 
My Lai massacre” is a role that Calley 
has endured for almost 24! years, He 
seems candid enough in his portrayal of 
the jokes (four marriage proposals by 
mail) and pains of being alternately pub- 
lic menace or martyr. He conceives of 
himself now as a reflection of a con- 
science-stricken nation. “I must be a re- 
flection they'll want to look at.” As his 
trial began, Calley. says to himself, “I had 
a greater responsibility than the prosecu- 
tor.” Every time television cameras 
turned on him, Calley thought: “I've got 
a big piece of spinach between my teeth ” 

Calley began talking his book to Writ- 
er John Sack months before the trial and 
continued (with military permission) 
even after his confinement. The rush into 
print is probably due to the fact that pub- 
lic opinion still can influence Calley's 
case. Collaborator Sack has an avowed 
bias in Calley’s favor—in fact. he still 
faces contempt charges for not testifying 
at the court-martial. Though Sack claims 
every word in print is'Calley’s own, he 
admits, in the introduction, to asking 
more questions (10,000) than there are 
sentences in the book. With all its faults, 
the book was worth Producing. It brings 
together in all too fallible human terms 
the accumulation of small contingencies 
that helped make an American war in 
Viet Nam almost impossible to wage. 

® Peter Range 


Being 


Out on a Limbo 


A START IN LIFE by Alan Sillitoe 352 
Pages. Scribners. $6.95 


Thirteen years have passed since Alan 
Sillitoe burst forth, in Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning, as one of the an- 
griest of Britain’s Angry Young Men, 
If he is still angry, it may be because 
of his relative lack of progress in more 
than a decade of hard work. In all, he 
has produced six novels, three collections 
of short stories, three volumes of po- 
etry, a travelogue on Russia. a play, 
and a children’s tale, but the reviews 
have generally been halfhearted, 

This is a pity, for Sillitoe is a w riter 
of considerable talent: an ingenious 
Storyteller, a stylist and, best of all. a gen- 
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YOUR RUM DRINKS ARE 
CRYING FOR RUM. 









rum. 


MYERS'S RUM, 84 PROOF. 






FOR FREE RECIPE BOOKLET WRITE; PARK AVENUE IMPORTS, 375 PARK AVENUE, 


GOLFERS, YACHTSMEN, HUNTERS, PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS,,, DETERMINE DISTANCES QUICKLY 
& ACCURATELY WITH 


ranger 


You can measure distances from just a few 
inches to almost as far. as the eye can see.,, 
quickly and accurately. Photographers use it 
for perfect focus; golfers to select the right 
club; yachtsmen to plot Precise chart positions 
Excellent for measuring rough terrain. May even 
be used to measure variations in the moon's 
orbit. This precision optical Instrument was 
developed by Dr. Luis Alvarez of the Univers ty 
of California, Extremely useful and simple to 
use. Direct readings in miles, yards, or any 
other unit. 

© Send me the Ranger $24.50 

0) Send me belt-looped vinyl case $1.95 

My check for the above, plus $1 post. & insur- 
ance is enclosed, Calif. add sales tax. Return 
in two weeks if not delighted. 


Nema 
ISSCC Oc 
——_—_—_—_— Zip 
710920 


584 Washington St. haverhills 


San Francisco, 94111 
(415) 981-5688 






You’ve seen it happen. 

You mix a rum and cola, 
taste is cola. 
That’s because you’re using the wrong 


and all you” 


Myers’s rum is dark Jamaican 
rum. It’s not any stronger than 
other rums; that’s a myth. It’s just 
more flavorful because it has more 

ody. 

When you use Myers’s rum, the 
rum taste comes through the ice 


and mixers. 

Myers’s-will give your rum 
drinks the flavor they’ve been 
crying for, without drowning 
them in drink. 


MYERS’S RUM 


The true Jamaican Rum. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 















































PRESENTS 3 PUBLIC LECTURES 


OCT. 1- ALAN WATTS 


“Zen for the West” Thorne Hall, 740 
N. Lake Shore, 8:00 P.M.$4 at the door 


OCT. 3- ALBERT ELLis 


’Rational-Emotive Psychotherapy in 
Practice” Thorne Hall, 740 N. Lake Shore, 
7:30 P.M, $5 at the door 


OCT. 8- EVERETT SHOSTROM 


“Between Man and Woman” Engineers 
Club, 314 s. Federal, 8 P.M., $5 at the door 


Drs. Watts, Ellis and Shostrom will 
each conduct 2-day seminars at OASIS 
for limited groups. Registration fee, 
$40 each. Reservations, 922-5964, Ask 
for our free catalog of weekend work- 
shops in group encounter, gestalt train- 
ing, sensitivity training, and other per- 
sonal growth courses. 


OASIS, 20 E. Harrison, Chicago 60605 
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Some people think that outside 
the U.S. TIMEisa magazine for tourists. 


You've probably heard it before: 


: ae 
he only people who read TIME abroad are American tourists. 
Or people 


who work for the Embassy. Don’t believe it. Over 90% of TIME subscribers and 
newsstand buyers outside the United States are non-U;S. citizens. And of the other 10%, most are 
long-term residents abroad. As a group, the people w ho buy TIME’s 4 


International Editions are just about any international advertiser's 
most valuable prospects. To be specific, they have an average 
annual household income of $12,149. Sixty-three percent 
are businessmen, and of these, 78% are at the executive 
level with 64% personally specifying on purchasing for 
their companies. In Europe, Latin America and Asia 
TIME’s audience is relatively small. With the same 
X English language editorial content as in the USS.., it’s 
designed to attract the educated and influential, not 
Reto replace mass circulation local language media. 
mAs aresult, in country after country TIMI 
offers advertisers a concentration of business 
leaders that few local publications can match Fs A 
. TIME International Editions are not much** By? 
mer read by Americans. But they're an 7a@ 
GFA intrinsic part of the marketing plans of 4 ei 
many American companies. When they 
want maximum efficiency in reaching 
local decision-makers abroad, they turn? 
: ; to TIME. For further information, 
Mbeya call Dave Gibson, (212) 556-2883, "iw 
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The answers to some 
questions frequently asked 
by our sponsors 


If you are considering sponsoring a child. 
through the Christian Children’s Fund, 
certain questions may occur to you. Perhaps 
you will find them answered here, 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child? A. Only $12 per 
month, (Your gifts are tax deductible.) sais 

Q. May I choose the child I wish to help? A. You may indicate 
your preference of boy or girl, age, and country. Many spon- 
sors allow us to select a child from our emergency list. 

Q. Will { receive a photograph of my child? A. Yes, and with 
the photograph will come a case history plus a description of 
the Home or Project where your child receives help. 

Q. How long does it take before I learn about the child assigned 
to me? A, You will receive your personal sponsor folder in 
about two weeks, giving you complete information about the 
child you will be helping. 

Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. In fact, your child will 
write to you a few weeks after you become a sponsor. Your 
letters are translated by one of our workers overseas. You re- 
ceive your child’s original letter, plus an English translation, 
direct from the home or project overseas. 

Q. What help does the child receive from my support? A. In 
countries of great poverty, such as India, your gifts provide 
total support for a child. In other countries your sponsorship 
gives the children benefits that otherwise they would not 
receive, such as diet supplements, medical care, adequate 
clothing, school supplies. 

Q. What type of projects does CCF support overseas? A. Be- 
sides the orphanages and Family Helper Projects CCF has 
homes for the blind, abandoned babies homes, day care nur- 
series, health homes, vocational training centers, and many 
other types of projects, 

Q. Who supervises the work overseas? A. Regional offices are 
staffed with both Americans and nationals. Caseworkers, 
orphanage superintendents, housemothers, and other person- 
nel must meet high professional standards—plus have a deep 
love for children. 

Q. Is CCF independent or church operated? A. Independent. 
CCF is incorporated as a nonprofit organization. We work 
closely with missionaries of 41 denominations. No child is 
refused entrance to a Home because of creed or race. 

Q. When was CCF started, and how large is it now? A. 1938 
was the beginning, with one orphanage in China. Today, over 
100,000 children are being assisted in 55 countries. However, 
we are not interested in being “big.”’ Rather, our job is to be 
a bridge between the American sponsor, and the child being 
helped overseas. 

Q. May I yisit my child? A. Yes. Our Homes around the 
world are delighted to have sponsors visit them, Please inform 
the superintendent in advance of your scheduled arrival. 

Q. May groups sponsor a child? A. Yes, church classes, office 
workers, civic clubs, schools and other groups. We ask that 
one person serve as correspondent for a group. 

Q. Are all the children orphans? A. No. Although many of 
our children are orphans, youngsters are helped primarily on 
the basis of need. Some have one living parent unable to care 
for the child properly. Others come to us because of abandon- 
ment, broken homes, parents unwilling to assume responsi- 
bility, or serious illness of one or both parents. 

Q. How can I be sure that the money I give actually reaches the 
child ?. A, CCF keeps close check on all children through field 
offices, supervisors and caseworkers. Homes and Projects are 
inspected by our staff. Each home is required to submit an 
annual audited statement, 
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Margaret was found in a back lane of Calcutta, lying in her 
doorway, unconscious from hunger. Inside, her mother had. 
just died in childbirth, 

You can see from the expression on Margaret’s face that she 
doesn’t understand why her mother can’t get up, or why her 
father doesn’t come home, or why the dull throb in her 
stomach won't go away. 

What you can’t see is that Margaret is dying of malnutri- 
tion. She has periods of fainting, her eyes are strangely glazed. 
Next will come a bloated stomach, falling hair, parched skin. 
And finally, death from malnutrition, a killer that claims+ 
10,000 lives every day, 

Meanwhile, in America we eat 4.66 pounds of food a day 
per person, then throw away enough garbage to feed a family 
of six in India. In fact, the average dog in America has a 
higher protein dict than Margaret! 

If you were to suddenly join the ranks of 114 billion people 
who are forever hungry, your next meal would be a bowl of 
rice, day after tomorrow a piece of fish the size of a silver 
dollar, later in the week more rice—maybe. 

Hard-pressed by the natural disasters and phenomenal birth 
rate, the Indian government is valiantly trying to curb what 
Mahatma Gandhi called “The Eternal Compulsory Fast.” 

But Margaret's story can have a happy ending, because she 
has a CCF sponsor now. And for only $12 a month you can 
also sponsor a child like Margaret and help provide food, 
clothing, shelter—and love. 

You will receive the child’s picture, personal history, and the 
opportunity to exchange letters, Christmas cards—and price- 
less friendship. 

Since 1938, American sponsors have found this to be an 
intimate, person-to-person way of sharing their blessings with 
youngsters around the world. 

So won't you help? Today ? 

Sponsors urgently needed this month for children in: India, 
Brazil, Taiwan (Formosa) and Hong Kong. (Or let us select a 
child for you from our emergency list.) 


Write today: Verent J. Mills Box 26511 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. richmond, Va. 23261 


I wish to sponsor [ boy (1) girl in (Country) 

Choose a child who needs me most. I will pay $12 a month 
| enclose first payment of $ Send me child’s name, 
story, address and picture, 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to give § 


} Please send me more information. 
Name 





Address 
City 
State Zip 

Registered (VFA-O080) with the U. S. Government's Advisory Committee on 


Voluntary Foreign Aid, Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 
fonge, Toronto 7. TT 
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1 SAY “the END” 


g to $15-$30 SHOES 
CASH IN NOW on these Extraordinary 
i Savings! The day of the high priced 
Bf shoe is over. Folks are paying many 
i dollars less than ever before, thanks to 
the miracle new “polymeric” shoe 
materials. This is no “cheap imitation” 
Bi shoe. It’s the real thing: the New Price 
Q Shoe that looks and feels and wears as 
well as any shoe you have ever worn 
i and yet costs a fraction of the price. 


PAIRS 
FOR 





YOU'LL BE SHOCKED TO SEE OUR SHOES! §f 
After what you've paid for shoes, you'll wonder i 
how any such price as ours can be. Well, you 
get top quality uppers, good lifetime laces, life- E 
of the shoe PVC sole and heels, flexible support Jj 
shank in the arch, gentle foam heel cushions, 5 
superior gentleman's detailing. The works! Even 
the new luxury linings. i 

IS YOUR SIZE ON THIS CHART? §f 
WE CARRY ALL [—[& 

THESE : 
SIZES! 









Strap. 
oafer 
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Please note: At the price we sell shoes, we are ll 
not allowed to mention the famous brand 
name of this new shoe material. Suffice it 
to say it looks like top grain leather, W 
performs even better. Why pay higher §j 
and higher prices? Get in on this 
astounding low price. Send in L 
now: TWO PAIRS for $15.95 B 


We will be proud 

to send them to you for i 
ON APPROVAL 

AT HOME INSPECTION - 


irder by mail or visit our retail store in Paterson, 
65 No. 9th St. Open daily and Saturday until 5 p.m. 


2 See It Yourself! Use this Coupon! fi 
SOONER OR LATER you'll be Bea I TUE IT 


- — The New sh greed, iT W oO PAI RS 
oday's new man-made shoe 

materials beat the price out of I FOR $15. 95 
fi leather, scoff at scuffs, keep INCLUDING POSTAGE 
i better shape, and Never Need ‘| HABAND COMPANY 


Shine. Why spend even one dol-] 965 wy. gst. Dept. TM-1 


tar more for shoes? Here's some- 
gihing NEW. Here's something | Paterson, N.J. 07508 


PROVEN. 


- 1 oe PRICE SHOES 


Over 1,000,000 pairs is enclosed. 
now walking around. | 955-41 


i 
Um rate Savoia: ache ie Syn Mislead tei 'alainjeisie sinin's ea winialahialers i 
- St TOOT wcccccccccccc scence ecesscecessesseereese q 


Bl PATERSON, NEW JERSEY | Stave As 
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the two pairs of Shoes 
specified at right. My 
remittance of $ 
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Be ceratine by U. S$. Mall since 1925 , Your remittance refunded in full if you do not choose to wear them ra 
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uinely rebellious spirit. Now, with a 
bow to Defoe and Fielding, he offers a 
cheerful picaresque novel subtitled “the 
ordinary and not so ordinary adventures 
of a bastard and a proletarian 

when the star of his destiny takes him 
to London and sundry places...” 

The hero is a young rascal named Mi- 
chael Cullen, who lies and steals as a 
matter of Still, he man- 
ages to suggest that these are merely tac- 
tics of self-defense in a world ruled by 
criminals far worse than he. For ex- 
ample: Claud Moggerhanger, a vice lord 
who employs Michael as his chauffeur, 
and Jack Leningrad, who recruits Mi- 
chael to the gold-smuggling ring that 
he operates from inside his iron lung 
Of him Moggerhanger remarks, “Il 
smash his lung to pieces and watch 
him die like a fish on his own floor.” 

Crooked Dog Race. It is a sinister 
world, but less sinister than ridiculous 
At one point, the hero stumbles through 
Stonehenge in a torrential downpour 
pursuing a brace of runaway greyhounds 
that Moggerhanger has just entered in 
a crooked dog race. Later he finds him- 
self both proposing marriage and con- 
summating it with Moggerhanger’s 
daughter in the lavatory of an airliner 
high over France. As for that iron lung, 
it turns out to be fake 

Such raucous doings deserve some- 
thing more than the limbo of faint 
praise. But Sillitoe is still paying the pen- 


course also 


alty for achieving his first literary tri- 
umph as part of a group that has out- 
lived its time. His fate is a little like 
being known as a former member of 
the Andrews Sisters or the Four Horse 
men of Notre Dame. Even if Sillitoe 
lives to be 100, his obituary will no 
doubt say: “Once known as one of Brit- 
ain’s Angry Young Men.” Even at his 


present 43, he merits more than that. 
® Otto Friedrich 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
The Exorcist, Blatty (1 last week) 
The Other, Tryon (2) 
The Day of the Jackal, Forsyth (4) 
The Shadow of the Lynx, Holt (6) 
The Bell Jar, Plath (7) 
The Drifters, Michener (3) 
The New Centurions, Wambaugh (5) 
The Passions of the Mind, Stone (8) 
QB VII, Uris (10) 
Penmarric, Howatch 


NONFICTION 


Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee, 
Brown (1) 
The Sensuous Man, “M” (2 


America, Inc., Mintz and Cohen (5) 
The Gift Horse, Knef (4) 

The Ra Expeditions, Heyerdahl 

The Female Eunuch, Greer (3) 

Any Woman Can!, Reuben 

Do You Sincerely Want To Be Rich?, 
Raw, Page and Hodgson (7) 

Boss: Richard J. Daley of Chicago, 
Royko (6) 

Living Well Is the Best Revenge, 
Tomkins 
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Ity 
174 apartments on thirty-two floors 

two-, three- and four-bedroom apartments—all with 

large rooms and walk-in closets 

pollution-free air provided by an electrostatic precipitator 


individually controlled central air-conditioning and heating system, 
plus hot water baseboard heating under windows to prevent drafts 


eighteen-foot-wide living room bay window with superior view 
of both city and lake 


rTfelaher-lalemrelal-srar-Uiea (ele) caal(elaMer-11 lately 


floor-to-ceiling kitchen window, double self-cleaning oven, twenty-two 
felt lol [ons (elo) E-l-lbarel-tices-iilale Mecctigiel-1e-lelmmeltjelelt-1Ma- Lee l-mrer-lel-Tell WAL il ited 


extra-long bathtub, one-piece silent water closets, marble vanity tops 
heated swimming pool, rooftop gardens, spacious hospitality room 


Tle soa olti mare imolele]suit-lae-lulem-1aClilel-leMel-La dale R11 aulet-Mmal-F-1 cle Mel-Le-(e-) 


a up to a five-year lease 





one block north of the Drake Hotel, a few steps off Lake Shore Drive 


“~ 
Ma (e0)s%c\ all auses 


for rentalinformation/ Hogan & Farwell/642-5533/ models open daily/Sat.-Sun. 11a.m. to 5 pm./wkdays. 9 a.m.to5:30p.m. 





Beat the high cost 
of leaving. 











By leaving on one more than enough 
of Eastern’s to buy you the best 
AfierdinnerFlights. & ® steak dinner when 


You pay about 20% less than day coach you arrive at your destination. 


fare on Eastern’s Afterdinner Flights. Flying after dark has its bright side 
They leave after dinner. (9 pm in some _ other than just the money you save. 
cities, 10 pm in others.) And they fly to a lot Eastern has a complete network 
of the same cities we fly to during the day. _ of -AfterdinnerFlights. 
Dinner. Afterdinner? Your travel agent can tell you if 
No, you don’t get dinner. But youdo —_ Eastern has an Afterdinner Flight going 
get coffee and soft drinks. With mixed where you're going, when it leaves, and 
drinks available at a nominal cost. exactly how much you'll save. 
The planes and terminals and road Call him. Or us. 
to the airport should be less crowded. If we have an Afterdinner Flight going 
And the money you save on an where you're going, you can save yourself 
Eastern Afterdinner Flight should be a nice piece of change. 


68 EASTERN The Wings of Man. 


The Wings of Man" is a registered service mark of Eastern Air Lines, Inc, 





Introducing a television 
that’s more fun than most of 
the shows you'll see on it. 


We call it the Videosphere. 

And it does a lot more than 
just look different. 

‘To begin with, it’s portable. 
So it goes wherever you go. 
Even to places that don’t have 
electrical outlets, gr / 
like the beach. ¢ 

In which case 
you can use it 
with a battery 
pack. (In fact, 
with our optional 
feature, you can 
even plug it into your car's 
cigarette lighter.) 

And when you get there, a 
special swivel base lets you 
adjust the set to where you're 
sitting instead of the other 
way around. 

You can even tilt it up or 
down. So whether you're lying 
on the floor or standing ona 
ladder you get a full view of the 
screen without any of the neck- 
craning that’s part of watching 
a conventional set. 

The Videosphere, with its 
37 sq. inch screen, is available 
in black, white or orange. 

JVCalso puts out a square 
portable television that also 
swivels and tilts like the 
Videosphere. 

If wecan’t improve the shows 
you see on television, we can at 
least improve the television. 


JVC 


JVC America, Inc 
50-35 56th Road, Maspeth, New York 11378 


















































“You can’t handle 

_ a quarter- million in 

investments in your 

spare time. “Especially 

when you don’t have any spare 
time. And I don't. 

“I talked to my attorney about it. 

Told him I wanted my invest- 

ments handled full time, by pro- 

fessionals, but that I needed 
more than just an investment 
service. 
 - “For instance, I wanted to assign 
the investment income to mem- 
bers of my family. And I wanted 
to make certain that if some- 
thing happened to me the estate 
wouldn’t be eaten up by taxes. 
‘ “My attorney introduced me to a 
Z : trust officer at Continental Bank. 
; “The Continental specialist went 
“ x Ry - over my whole financial set-up 
- gis ; with us and established what they 
Beane ; “Scalled a living trust. 

“The trust arrangement works the 

way I want it to. And most impor- 

tant: All my stock investments are 
being handled by professionals. 
js!’ People who are the best in their 

F- business. 

‘And that’s not just a layman’s opin- 
“ion. I found out that Continental is pres- 
ently investing billions of dollars for all kinds 

of customers. Not just people like me, but big 

corporations and pension funds and institutions 
with big endowments. 
“Tt makes me feel that my money is in good 
company. 
If your investments are at the $250,000 level or 
above, you can profit from the attentions of Conti- 
nental Bank’s full time professionals. For informa- 
tion call Edward Benninghoven, Vice President, 
in our Trust Department, at 312/828-3500. 


Cg CONTINENTAL BANK 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
231 South La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 60690, Member F.D.LC. 
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